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A LENTEN THOUGHT. 


BY JOHN B, TABB. 




















ALONE with Thee. who canst not be alone, 
At midnight, in thine everlasting day; 
Lo, less than nought, of nothingness un- 
done, 
1, prayerless, pray! 


Behold—aud with Thy bitterness make 
sweet, 
What sweetest isin bitterness to hide— 
Like Magdalen, I grovel at Thy feet, 
In lowly pride. 
Smite, till my wounds beneath Thy scourg- 
ing cease ; 
Soothe, till my heart in agony hath bled; 
Nor rest my soul with enmity at peace, 
Till Death be dead. 
§. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 
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TO MY SONGS. 
(FOR A COLLECTION.) 
BY A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 














Tuis song I wrote—ah me, how long ago! 
When up the stairof Heaven and down 
again 
(For even then I did not long remain) 
With happy feet I used to come and go. 


This ode I sang beneath a laurel bough 
Where I had sought for truth among the 
dead, 
This little verse (and still the page is red) 
When first began the pang that kills me 
now. 


I took the dew of the lilies grown avart! 
The scanty wine of amphoras, and bright 
And clear, the blood that flows frem 
trivial scars. 


But with the bitter ink of my own heart 
Ihave not written and I must not write 
Lest rust and acid dim the eternal stars. 
' LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE UNENOWN GOD. 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 











FOREVER thou risest, O God, 
From the night and the storm of the ages, 
We see thee in glints through the gloom 
Of the tempest around thee that rages. 


How manifold, God, is thy face 
And the shape and the message thou send- 
est ; 
The pillar of cloud, it is thou! 
And as fire the darkness thou rendest. 


The voice of the earthquake, the storm, 
The voice that is gentle and tender 
Are thine ; and the battle’s red breath 
And the sunlight’s all-quickening splen- 
dor. 


To the savage and murderous beart 
Thou art vengeance that slays, tho’ it 
linger, 
And the swift-winged shafts of thy wrath 
Are sped through the night by thy finger. 


The monsters that writhed in the dust, 
Foul shapes of the snake and the lion, 
Were gropings—dim yearnings for thee— 
For the glory and might of thy Zion. 


Nay, I see thee distorted, obscure, 
In the torture, the vision ecstatic ; 

In the death neath the Juggernaut’s car 
Of the somber, deluded fanatic. 


Great Odin that looms from the mist, 

Sage chieftain, rejoicing in battle, 
smells the burnt-offering’s steam 

And laughs at the hero’s death rattle. 











O God, thou art he; for thy face 
Through the smoke of the strife ele- 
mental 
Grows stern to the heart that is stern, 
And tender and sweet to the gentle. 


How beautiful, blithe and serene 
Thou sat’st by the smiling Agean; 

And heard the bright prayer of the Greek, 
And jubilant voice of his pan! 


O God. thou hast died ; evermore 
From thy tomb thou arisest more glori- 
ous; 
There is storm, there is war in thy path, 
There are dirges and p:rans victorious. 


But, God, thou art ever the same 

Spite of cloudy dreams and tradition ; 
But the nobler the soul in the eye, 

The clearer and nobler the vision. 


We grow in the likeness of thee, 
And in our own likeness we mold thee ; 
But. surely, the purest in heart 
Shall ever most purely behold thee. 
New YoOrK CITY. 
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THE IMPENDING WAR. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 








Last year at this time a European war 
seemed imminent. I expressed the opin- 
ion at that time that there were six 
chances out of ten that it would break 
out in the spring ; but the peace of Europe 
was not disturbed. The skepticism of the 
Bourses of Europe was justified. The 
capitalists formed a more accurate opin- 
ion of the situation than the diplomats. 
We have reached the same point again. 
The Bourses are not buoyant or confident, 
but they are still skeptical, while the dip- 
lomats believe that the chances of war are 
greater now than last year—at least eight 
out of ten they would say. 

One thing is certain. All the causes of 
war remain. Nothing has been done to 
remove them, and there is a general read- 
iness for war which did not exist last 
year. Either we have before us a gigan- 
tic ‘‘ game of brag,” or the certainty of 
war. Russia has actually mobilized and 
massed in Poland and Bessarabia an army 
of several hundred thousand men, all 
ready to invade Austria and Rimania. 
Germany is arming and organizing the 
whole male population for war. Austria, 
who is generally behind time, is concen- 
trating her army, and even Turkey is 
spending her last cent on armaments. 
France and Italy are also ready. It is un- 
doubtedly true that no Power desires war, 
and that all shrink from the frightful 
consequences of a general European con- 
flict. But can Russia draw back and give 
up the game after all this display, unless 
she gains her end? I donot see how she 
can gain it without actual war, nor how 
she can give itup. The prize before her 
is the Empire of the World, the key of 
which lies now in the Balkan Peninsula. 
She is determined to have it. Every Rus- 
sian whom one meets says this frankly, 
and believes that the time has come to se- 
cure Constantinople. As the fate of the 
Austrian Empire depends upon keeping 
Russia out of the Balkan Peninsula, she 
cannot yield to mere threats. She must 
tight for her life. The war may be again 
postponed for a time, but, sooner or later, 
it must come. There is no escape from it. 

Russia is now actively engaged in in- 
trigues in Greece and RQmania. It is un- 
derstood that Greece is on the point of 
making a treaty of alliance, the price of 








which is to be paid at the expense of Tur- 
key—which will bind her to take part in 
the war, under certain circumstances. 
The aid of Montenegro has already been 
secured. The government of Rimania is 
strongly anti-Russian and the effort there 
is to overthrow the Bratiano ministry or 
to create such a state of anarchy as will 
enable Russia to occupy the country. 
Here at Constantinople every effort is 
made to induce the Turks to embroil 
themselves with Bulgaria, but thus far 
without success. The Turks understand 
their interests far better than the Greeks 
understand theirs. Turkey will not take 
part in the impending war unless forced 
to do so, by an invasion of her territory, 
either by Russia or Greece or Montenegro, 
understanding of course that she still 
counts Bulgaria as part of the Empire. 

The real question involved in this war. 
when it comes, will be a simple one, how- 
ever it may be attempted to obscure it. 
It will be che question of the supremacy 
of Russia in Europe. If she is victorious 
Bulgaria and Rimania will become Rus- 
sian provinces. Constantinople will be at 
her disposal whenever she sees fit to oc- 
cupy it. Austria will become another 
Poland. Greece will be simply a Russian 
outpost in the Mediterranean and other 
European Powers will do her bidding. 
All this will not happen inaday. It will 
come gradually and be resisted in other 
wars, but the result is inevitable. 

There is another question involved in 
the present complication, but it is a sec- 
ondary one. Itis the question of Alsace 
and Lorraine. France will not attack Ger- 
many if Russia retreats from her posi- 
tion, but she will join Russia if Germany 
supports Austria, as she is bound to do by 
treaty. She is ready to sacrifice the in- 
terests of Europe and the liberty of the 
East to regain her lost provinces. With- 
out French support Russia would never 
move. If the war comes we shall prob- 
ably see Russia, France and Greece on one 
side, Austria, Germany, Italy and _ per- 
haps England and Turkey on the other. 
Belgium may also be involved; and if 
the war is prolonged, other small states 
as well. 

England might prevent a war, even at 
the last moment, by joining the alliance 
of Germany, Austria and Italy, butas Eng- 
lish interests are not directly and imwe- 
diately concerned, it is doubtful whether 
public opinion would sustain the Govern- 
ment in taking this step. The drift of 
opinion in England for several years has 
been in favor of non-intervention in Eu- 
ropean affairs. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Randolph Churchill have all 
supported this policy in the belief that it 
was the popular one. But if the war 
once begins, public opinion is certain to 
wake up to a knowledge of the fact that 
England has a vital interest in the fate of 
Europe, which she cannot ignore. Itisa 
strange delusion which these gentlemen, 
allof them, labor under, that the new 
English Democracy will not be as patzi- 
otic and as ready to defend the honor 
and interests of England as the old Aris- 
tocracy. They may not be able tocom- 
prehend all the mysteries of European 
politics, but they will have no difficulty 
in understanding this one, and they will 
insist on having a voice in deciding the 
‘question of Russian supremacy in Eu- 
rope. 

Bulgaria is the occasion, tho not the 
cause of all this trouble in Europe. It 
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should never be forgotten that she has 
never asked for anything but to be letalone; 
that under the most trying and exas- 
perating circumstances she has kept the 
peace, she has done her best to conciliate 
Russia, she has been ready to give up 
everything but the right of self-govern- 
ment, while Russia has invariably de- 
manded unconditional surrender to her 
will. If war comes it will not be the 
fault of Bulgaria, and whatever may hep- 
pen in the future she ought to have the 
credit for her unexampled patience and 
self-control during the past two years and 
ahalf. She even offered her throne tothe 
brother-in-law of the Czar, by a unan- 
imous vote, after the Czar himself had 
aided in kidnapping Prince Alexander. 
If Russia had simply desired to regain her 
legitimate influence in the country what 
more could she have asked ? 

Instead of this she is still hiring filli- 
busters to invade Bulgaria and threaten- 
ing Europe with war. For what? Sim- 
ply because she is determined to annex 
Bulgaria to the Russian Empire. I be- 
lieve she will fail in this attempt. and be 
miserably defeated. There is many a 
patriotic Russian who hopes that this may 
happen, and that out of defeat some lib- 
erty may come to the people of Russia. 

Meanwhile Prince Ferdinand seems to 
be getting on very well, in spite of the 
fact that he has not. been officially recog- 
nized by any European prince. He has 
not the sympathetic character of Prince 
Alexander, and cannot arouse the same 
enthusiasm, but he seems to be winning 
the respect of the people and he has made 
no serious mistakes. The people are 
reasonably patient and loyal, altho this 
long-continued state of suspense is injur- 
ing all the material interests of the coun- 
try, and the administration is not always 
wise in its measures, as might be ex- 
pected in a country which has had but a 
short experience in self-government. The 
last attempts to invade the country under 
Russian patronage have proved con- 
clusively that the people do not desire 
revolution or sympathize with Russian 
fillibusters. The very peasants, upon 
whom the Russians counted, turned out 
and hunted the invaders as wild beasts— 
shooting them without mercy. Those 
who escaped over the frontier are now in 
Turkish prisons. But how long Bulgaria 
can hold out, under present conditions, I 
do not know. At the outset I should 
have said that it was impossible for her 
to hold out two years, but we are now 
half through the third year and there is 
no appearance of weakness. The outlook 
is still hopeful. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Feb. 7th, 1888. 
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1492-1892. 
THE RIGHT CELEBRATION. 
I. 


2049. 















BY WM. F. WARREN, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 





**Some work of noble note may yet be done, 
*Tis not too late to seek another world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows.” 

—TENNYSON. 


AN event of world-wide interest 1s at 
hand. In the approaching celebration of 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of the New World every civil- 
ized people is likely to bear some part. 
At what should so magnificent a celebra- 
tion aim? In the execution of what plan 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 8, 1888, 








can our own great nation acquit herself 
with most of honor and with most of 
practical advantage to the human race? 

Many have been the proposals in re- 
cent months and years. Just now sug- 
gestions are being framed into plans, 
ideas and words are fast crystallizing into 
deeds. The following is a recent letter 
from the Spanish Minister of State: 


‘**To His EXCELLENCY, J. L. M. Curry: 

“My Dear Sir and Distinguished 
Friend :—In reply to the kind letter of the 
4th instant, which you were good enough to 
address to me, I take pleasnre in informing 
you that the Government has for some time 
been engaged in preparing the means forcel- 
ebrating, in a manner worthy of its im- 
portance, the fourth centenary of the discov. 
ery of America. For this purpose the Coun. 
cil of Ministers has already examined the 
question on different occasions, and I, in its 
name, have consulted with the Duke of 
Veragua, the heir and most legitimate rep- 
resentative of the glorious navigator, as to 
the means most adequate for this object 
These have not yet been definitely deter- 
mined upon, for which reason I reserve the 
communication of the program of the festi- 
val; but I can announce the following de- 
cisions: 

“First. That Spain will take the initia- 
tive in celebrating in the most solemn man- 
ner the centenary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica in the year 1492. 

“Second. That for this purpose it will in 
vite all the nations who people the terri- 
tories discovered by Columbus to take part 
in the celebration; and 

“Third. That Spain is ready at the same 
time, to take part in any other celebration 
and solemnity which may be undertaken on 
the American Continent to commemorate 
the great event. 

“*T hope this reply will completely satisfy 
the inquiries which you have been good 
enough to make, and enable you to inform 
your Government and al] interested in the 
matter as to the purposes and decisions of 
Spain. 

“T gladly avail myself of this occasion to 
repeat myself, 

‘* Your affectionate friend, 
“*S, MORET. 
** MADRID, July Lith, 1887.’ 

In America the proposal which has 
taken on more definite shape than any 
other is one to hold in 1892,in honor of 
the discovery of America, a World’s Ex- 
position in Washington, and to establish 
in connection therewith, or immediately 
thereafter, a ‘‘ Permanent Exposition or 
Museum of the Antiquities, History, Arts 
and Industries of the Three Americas.” 

Following the example of the American 
National Grange, the National Board of 
Trade, and the American Bar Association, 
the International Medical Association, as- 
sembled in Washington in September last, 
cordially indorsed this project, adopting 
the following resolution : 


‘* WHEREAS, it is proposed to hold at the 
city of Washington in 1892 an international 
celebration in honor of the 400th anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America by Chris- 
topher Columbus, and an exposition of the 
bistory, arts, and industries of all nations: 

“ Resolved, That the International Medi- 
cal Congress favors this patriotic movement, 
and commends it to the nations of the 
world.” 

To further this plan, and also to bring 
about a co-operation of the sixteen Amer- 
ican Republics in celebratingin 1889, in 
Washington, the Centennial of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States, a ‘‘National Board of Promo- 
tion” composed of members from forty- 
five states and territories, has been or- 
ganized, In October last, at Washing- 
ton, the American Association of Agri- 
cultural Colleges, at the instance of this 
Board of Promotion, adopted the follow- 
ing: 

‘““WHEREAS, fifteen American Republics 
have taken the Constitution of the United 
States as the model of their organic laws; 

“WHEREAS, three Americas, with their 
marvelous civilization and progress, are the 
result of the discovery by Columbus: 

‘* Resolved, That pride as well as self-in- 
terest in Republican and American institu- 
tions require that the United Stat s, the 
parent American Republic, take the initia- 
tive in celebrating at the National Capital 
in 1889 and 1892, respectively, the centennial 
of the inauguration of the Government of 
the United States under the Constitution, 
and the 400th anniversary of the discovery 
of America by Columbus. 

“Resowed, That all American patriots 





should join in making these celebrations 
worthy ofthe dignity, graudeur, and wealth 
of the Western Hemisphere.” 


Other national organizations have taken 
similar action. 

The Senate of the United States has 
appointed a Select Committee on the 
Centennial of the Constitution and the 
Celebration of the Discovery of America. 
It consists of Senator Hiscock, of New 
York, chairman: Senator Sherman, of 
Ohio; Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts; 
Senator Hawley, of Connecticut ; Senator 
Voorhees, of Indiana; Senator Eustis, of 
Louisiana; and Senator Colquitt, of 
Georgia. 

On the 5th of January, 1888, in behalf 
of the National Board of Promotion, 
Senator Hvar, of Massachusetts, intro- 
duced the following bill, which was re- 
ferred to the above-named Committee: 


‘*A BILL to provide for a World’s Expo- 
sition at the National Capital in 1892. 
and thereafter a Permanent Exposition 
of the Three Americas, in honor of the 
400th anniversary of the Discovery of 
America. 

‘* WHEREAS, the year 1892 will be the 400th 
anniversary of the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus; and 

‘WHEREAS, a becoming pride in Ameri- 
can institutions, civilization, and progress 
require that this great historical event be 
duly celebrated in a manner becoming the 
dignity, wealth, and grandeur of the 
Western Hemisphere: therefore, 

‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a 
World's Exposition be held at the National 
Capital in 1892, and thereafter a Permanent 
Exposition of the Three Americas, under 
the joint auspices of the United States, the 
forty-six states and territories, and the six- 
teen independent sister nations of the 
American Continent. 

‘Sec. 2. That the management of said 
Exposition consist of a Governmental Board 
of twenty-one Directors; seven to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, seven by the President of the United 
States Senate, and seven by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

“Sec. 3. That an Advisory Board of sixty- 
two members be, and the same is hereby, 
authorized, one to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of each of the forty-six states and ter- 
ritories, and one by the executive of each of 
the sixteen independent American nations. 

“Sec. 4. That space for said World’s Ex 
position, and Permanent Exposition of the 
Three Americas, be assigned in some unoc- 
cupied governmental reservation in the City 
of Washington as follows: 

**T. Space fora permanent State and Ter- 
ritorial Building for a permanent exhibit of 
the representative history, resources, arts, 
and industries of the forty-six states and 
territories of the United States, said space 
to be available whenever said states and ter- 
ritories, or a majority thereof, shall make 
the necessary appropriations for the expenses 
of said building and exhibit. 

II. Space for a permanent Three Ameri- 
cas Building for a permanent exhibit of the 
history, antiquities, resources, arts and in- 


+ dustries of the fifteen Spanish-American Re- 


publics, the Empire of Brazil, the Dominion 
of Canada, and the various colonies of North, 
Central, and South America, said space to be 
available whenever said nations and colo- 
nies, or a majority thereof, shall make the 
necessary appropriations for the expenses 
of said Building and Exhibit. 

‘“‘III. Space for a temporary building, or 
buildings, for a temporary exhibit, between 
the ist of May andthe3ist of October, 1892, 
by all nations other than those of the Amer- 
ican Continent, and by the private exhibit- 
ors of all nations of the werld, said space 
to be available whenever the necessary 
funds are provided for said buildings and 
the expenses of conducting said exhibit. 

“TV. A suitable site for a statue of Chris- 
topher Columbus, said site to be available 
whenever the necessary funds are provided 
for the expenses of said st tue. 

‘Sec. 5. That space be assigned in some 
governmental reservation in the City of 
Wasbinyton for the following governmental 
buildings, viz.: 

“TI, Space for the enlargement of the pres- 
ent National Museum into a Continental 
or Three Americas Museum, said space to 
be available whenever the necessary funds 
are provided for said purpose, 

“I. Space for a permanent building, un- 
der tne control of the Interior Department, 
for the exhibit of working models of impor- 
tant American inventions; said space to be 
available whenever the necessary funds are 
provided for said purpose. 





“Sec. 6. That the President of the United 
States is authorized to invite the several 
states and territories of the United States, 
and the several sister nations of the Three 
Americas, to appoint their respective mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board, and to partici- 
pate in said Exp ‘sition in the manner here- 
tofore provided. 


“Sec. 7. That whenever the necessary 
funds are provided for the said temporary 
exhibit, during 1892, the President of the 
United States is authorized to invite ail 
foreign nations, other than those of the 
American Continent, to participate in said 
Exposition.” 

This bill, or some other aiming at the 
same wise end, is almost certain to be- 
come a law. 

Various other forms of commemoration 
have been suggested in public prints, par- 
ticularly in THE INDEPENDENT(New York). 
all of them more or less appropriate. 
Possibly the greater part of all thus far 
proposed may in some degree or form yet 
find adoption. It would certainly bea 
pity for the United States to limit herself 
to the proposed World’s Exposition, ex- 
cellent and appropriate as that is to be, 
nor will it suffice, in addition, to send a 
fleet of national ships to ancient Palos, 
and thence with gala-banners and stream- 
ers, and with fine music, and a lavish use 
of gun-powder, to make a holiday excur- 
sion over the identical track that Colum- 
bus boldly plowed four hundred years ago. 
No play-day outings, however romantic; 
no eulogies from the rostrum, however 
eloquent; no display of commodities, how- 
ever unexampled, can satisfy the fitnesses 
of this august occasion. Deeds alone can 
worthily commemorate so greata deed. 
Only by fresh achievement can this gen- 
eration honor so heroic an achiever. The 
sole supremely fitting commemoration of 
this hero’s immortal explorations is to 
Jinish them. At the end of four centuries 
it issurely time that the globe which Co- 
lumbus dug out of its enshrouding dark- 
ness were brought fully and finally into 
the light. 

Now, what ought to bedone can be 
done. Thereally unexplored portions of 
the earth and seaare already very few. 
Were an international convention to be 
held for the purpose of assigniug them to 
the different civilized peoples as fields for 
exploration, it would be difficult to ‘find 
enough to go around.” In fact, one little 
region along theequator,and not a large 
region around each pole, constitute all 
that is leftunvisited and unchartered by 
the men of our century. Of these the 
first, Equatorial Africa, may said to be 
provided for already. Before 1892, ac- 
cording to all appearances, the explorer’s 
work in the Dark Continent will be sub- 
stantially completed. Great Britian’s po- 
litical relations to the Southern Hemi- 
sphere through her colonies, and her his- 
torical relations through the achieve- 
ments of her unequaled Antarctic ex- 
plorers, give her among all nations the 
first claim to the right to finish the work 
in that quarter. In like manner our own 
nation’s geographic relations to the Arctic 
zone, her achievements in Arctic explora- 
tion, her special relation to the great ex- 
plorer of 1492, all these and many other 
thingsdevolve upon her more than upon 
any other power the duty of completing 
the reconnoissance of the highest North. 

Admitting this statement of the facts to 
be correct, the American people havea 
magnificent task before them. Why 
should they not goabout it ? Why should 
they not celebrate the discovery of Equa- 
torial America by discovering the Ameri- 
ca of the Pole ¢ 

In reply to this proposal it is only fool- 
ish tocry ‘‘impossible!” That is the lan- 
guage of cowardice and incompetency. 
About every great achievement in hu- 
man history has been accomplished in the 
face of men—sometimes learned men— 
who insisted that it was impossible. It is 
not in honor of such men that the world 
celebrates repeated international centen- 
nials. Of course getting to the pole in 
such ways as have been tried is. as every- 
body knows, a very serious undertaking. 
Getting to the pole in the use of right 
methods may prove a very simple matter. 
Probably it is only a matter of adequate 
means and an adequate motive, With 
permanent telegraphically or semaphori- 











cally connected stations sufficiently fre. 
quent, the passage to the North Pole could 
in all likelihood be made less perilous to 
human life than was twenty years ago the 
passage up the Congo. When Whymper 
was born not one man in ten thousand 
could have attempted toscale the summit 
of the Jungfrau without as good as 
throwing away his life; now any thor- 
oughly sound and able-bodied man can 
accomplish the feat in ‘almost perfect 
safety. 

The difficulty with the Arctic exploring 
expeditions of the past has been twofold, 
The adequate motive and the adequate 
means were lacking. The glory of per- 
sonally penetrating into a region of the 
earth into which no preceding explorer 
had ever gone was something of a mo- 
tive, but by no means all that was re. 
quired. The desire to find a ‘‘ Northwest 
Passage” to the Indies was at one timea 
motive of some magnitude; but as soon 
as the impracticability of the plan ap- 
peared, its power as an incentive to na- 
tional outlay was at anend. The enthu- 
siasm of geographers tocomplete the vex- 
atiously imperfect map of the Arctic zone 
could do something, but how little in 
comparison with what needed to be done, 
With motives so feeble, so intermittent, 
so limited to individuals or to small classes 
of individuals, it is no wonder that the 
expeditions of the past have had but a 
limited and titful support, and that in so 
many cases they have had to be carried 
out with only private means. The heroic 
men who under such adverse conditions 
have carried polar exploration to the points 
now reached, deserve immortal admira- 
tion and honor, but to-day, after more 
than a thousand years of unsuccessful 
sporadic experiment, it is surely evident 
that of efforts like those of the past we 
have had enough. The time bas come for 
anew aim, for mightier and steadier mo- 
tives, for resources commensurate with 
the work contemplated. 
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THE PRAYER-MEETING AS IT 


NOw IS. 
BY THE REV. J. L. JENKINS, D.D. 








THE article in THE INDEPENDENT of 


February 2d,on the Prayer-Meeting in 
History, brought me a letter trom a pas 
torin the thriving capital of one of the 
states of the interior. After saying, ‘‘The 
matter in the article is important and to 
most people, I imagine, mainly new,” 
the writer says: ‘‘My chief purpose in 
writing is to urge you to give us at 
once the thought hinted at in the closing 
sentence. If there is any deliverance for 
ministers and people from the present 
purgatory of fruitless effort to maintain 
a seemingly effete and discredited institu- 
tion, do let us know the way forthwith. 
Between the commonly felt need of keep- 
ing up the meetingin its present form 
and the vain struggle to get the church 
to attend and maintain it, tens of thou- 
sands of ministers are on the high-road to 
the mad-house.” 

To meet the wishes of my correspond- 
ent, and do what I can to keep him and 
others from the mad-house,I must say 
something about the prayer-meeting as it 
now is. 

I. It is now what it was and has been. 
Nothing connected with our churches 
has, in the last seventy-five years, 
changed so little as the prayer-meeting. 
All else has changed—the style of preach- 
ing, the forms and hours of Sabbath wor- 
ship, the mode of making collections, 
hymn-books and music, the teaching and 
exercises of the Sunday-school, all these 
have changed. The prayer-meeting Te 
mains essentially what it was when first 
instituted. : 

It may at times be substantially a lec- 
ture or a praise service; but all variations 
do not change the type. It is now, as at 
the first, a meeting ‘‘ where everybody is 
expected and entreated to speak, pray, oF 
sing at the prompting of the Spirit.” If 
changes have been found necessary in 
order to make more effective nearly all 
other means of religious well being. is it 
reasonable to expect that the prayer- 
meeting unchanged will meet the de. 
mands and needs of the present? 

Il. The prayer-meeting as i¢ new is has 
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a small and non-representative attend- 
ance. The result of observations with re- 

to attendance upon prayer-meetings 
in the Presbyterian churches is the fol- 
Jowing: ‘‘ Where there are a hundred 
communicants about fifteen of them go 
pretty regularly to the prayer-meeting 
and about eighty-five of them go very sel- 
dom or not at all.” 

In eighteen churches of different de- 
nominations in Chicago, it was found that 
«“ one church-member in five attends the 
weekly prayer-meeting.” The count yield- 
ing this result ‘‘was made on pleasant 
evenings under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Its accuracy is guaranteed.” 
To the writer’s knowledge the above 
figures hold good in the churches of a 
large conference in Massachusetts. 

The term non-representative miust be 
explained. It does not subordinate to 
non-attendants the attendants upon the 
prayer-meeting—nor does it intimate that 
the latter are not very pillars in the 
church. What is intended is that the 
prayer-meeting does not adequately re- 
present the church. The choice of a 
pastor would not be left to those present 
at the prayer-meeting, nor would their 
action in any peculiar matter be allowed 
to ke the action of thechurch. The faith- 
ful few who are always present at the 
meeting, who sustain it year in and year 
out, in prosperous and in adverse times, 
are doing most valuable service. They 
strengthen the things that remain. My 
meaning will appear if we note certain 
classes not conspicuously represented at 
the prayer-meeting. 

(1.) The younger church-members. They 
have meetings of their own and go to 
them, if to any. 

(2.) Many of the most intelligent mem- 

bers of the church—professional men and 
menof superior ability, men relied upon 
inan emergency; in fact, a large majority 
of the men who are church-members do 
not attend the prayer-meeting. A pastor 
of a large church in a New England city, 
having given the usual notice of the 
prayer-meeting, said he wished to correct 
an impression that seemed to prevail, and 
stated that the meeting was not a female 
prayer-meeting. 

A church meeting in which these classes 
are not generally represented does not 
represent the church. 

Some light must come if we discover 
why the prayer-meeting as it now is, is 
not attended by a large majority of church- 
members. 

Some do not attend because they have 
no interest in religion. They neglect the 
Seriptures and the contribution-box for 
the same reason that they stay away from 
the prayer-meeting. There are not many 
such in our churches. Some do not at- 
tend because they never began to, or have 
long had the habit of not attending. They 
resist change, and without much thought 
continue in old ways and stay at home 

from the prayer-meeting without consid- 
ering the matter at all. 

Others do not go because, if they go, 
they will be expected to take part, help 
sustain the meeting, and this, for various 
reasons, they feel they cannot do. Their 
idea of the meeting is that it is one 
“where everybody is expected and en- 
treated to speak or pray at the prompting 
of the Spirit.” Such a meeting one 
might shrink from attending. Should he 
never speak nor pray nor sing what could 
he and others conclude but that either he 
was resisting the Spirit or was forsaken by 
the Spirit. To think one’sself in either 
condition—to be thought by others to be 
either, is uncomfortable and many keep 
away from such possible experiences. 

Men at prayer-meetings are not always 
left to the promptings of the Spirit. The 
leader of the meeting may and often does 
force them into services for which they 
are either not ready or for which they are 
indisposed. Sensitive and reverent souls 
do not like such treatment and take care 
hot to expose themselves to it. I have 
heard the confession of one man. He did 
not like to go to prayer-meeting because 
he would be expected to take part whether 
inclined or not. Could he come to the 
meeting, be at ease, join in the exercises, 
do what he was prompted to do, he should 


der at and criticise his silence, he did not 
like tocome. Where one is never called 
upon to take part, and where there is no 
general expectation of his so doing, there 
is yet often trouble from the man himself, 
His sense of justice is active. In general 
company a man has no right to keep his 
mouth shut, make no contribution to the 
general pleasure and profit, so one may 
feel self condemned if attending regularly 
a meeting, constantly receiving and never 
giving. To escape the self condemnation, 
the annoyance, one stays away. Some 
stay away from the prayer-meeting as it 
now is conscientiously. They do not be- 
lieve init. The talking they hear does 
not benefit nor do the other exercises. 
Such persons will tell you they come from 
the prayer-meeting burt rather than 
helped. Personal feelings of dislike are 
betrayed. Opinions obtruded and en- 
forced unbecomingly; often there is much 
fault-finding, scolding, little that minis- 
ters to genuine spiritual improvement. 
The fact is that eighty or eighty-five 
per cent. of church-members do not, for 
various reasons, attend the prayer-meet- 
ing; and that among these non-attend- 
ants are many of the most valuable mem- 
bers of the church. What is the signifi- 
cance of the fact? It does not of neces- 
sity prove a decline in Christian piety. 
The very churches where the prayer- 
meeting is poorly attended are growing, 
influential, and abounding in good works. 
They build tasteful houses of worship, 
give money for missionary and all Chris- 
tian uses most liberally, delight in the 
Scripture,and exhibit as good a type of re- 
ligion as can be found anywhere. It is 
an easy inference from small attendance 
upon the prayer-meeting that religion is 
declining ; but it is not a necessary in- 
ference, and it may be an unjust one. 
Another inference is pessible. Professor 
Phelps lays it down as a law to be recog- 
nized in ecclesiastical management that 
‘*the attendance at a periodical meeting 
will, in the long run, determine the 
worth of it.” What worth, then, it may 
be asked, has a meeting attended by only 
about fifteen per cent. of church-mem- 
bers, not attended by many of the most 
thoughtful and valuable members? Are 
we to conclude that it is not worth per- 
petuating, saving ? In another article I 
will try to show what the prayer-meeting 
of to-day should be. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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LITERARY SINCERITY. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








A FEW days ago I sat in a small room, 
with a window at each elbow, and lis- 
tened to a musical Parisian voice that 
read aloud from ‘‘ Le Mot et la Chose,” an 
eatertaining book by Francisque Sarcey. 
Across one window a heavy orange bough 
was swaying lazily; through the other I 
caught sidewise glimpses of the Gulf of 
Mexico rolling free and far under a fresh 
southeaster. A flock of white gulls whirl- 
ing round and round, apparently just un- 
der the gray-blue sky, a schooner leaning 
far over and bowling along close to the 
wind, a twitter of small birds in the ole- 
ander hedge hard by; can I suggest the 
combined effects? It was an old-time 
school friend of Sarcey’s who read to me, 
and what delight to him it was, and tome 
how charming! The French is a tongue 
to be mouthed in the South, and where is 
there a sweeter place in all the low coun- 
try than the old Bay of St. Louis? I 
am one of those conservatives whose 
speech-organs are not equal to any 
language save American-English. I 
cannot, by any possible contortion, exe- 
cute precisely the grunts necessary to the 
phrase ‘‘Un peu,” nor can I ever hope to 
chirp forth: ** Quel heureux hasard,” or 
growl ‘‘ Du beurre” to perfection; but 1 
never let an opportunity pass without a 
good-natured, if not very ambitious, effort 
in that direetion. My friend has per- 
mitted me to spend an hour with him 
each afternoon for a month. He reads 
everything to me, an editorial in L’ Abeille 
de la Nouvelle Orleans, a chapter from 
* Au Coin du Feu,” or a page of *‘ Sacs et 
Parchemins.” He cares little for poetry, 
but I persuaded him to read Théophile 
Gautier’s ‘‘ Vieux de la Vieille,” and be- 





like to come, When people would won- 


fore he had finished there was a rich 
tremor of passion in his voice. I always 
look over his shoulder and follow him 
word by word, and I can feel the nostal- 
gies that hover around him as he catches 
into his heart the memories of Paris. He 
is an exile, he does not tell for what, a 
man of rare education dreaming away 
his life here by the Gulf-side, a Parisian 
sandwiched between the patois-jabbering 
Negroes and the reserved, provincial 
Creoles. Reading aloud to me, pausing 
here and there to dwell on certain 
fine shades of pronunciation, evidently 
stirs up the dormant French in his nature 
and gives him a new hold on the memo- 
ries of long ago when he was a gay young 
man going from Lorraine to seek his for- 
tune in Paris. He and Sarcey were friends, 
as [have said. Sarcey taught, and the 
two haunted certain pleasant nooks to- 
gether, reading the latest works of Hugo 
and Dumas and laying fantastic plans for 
the future. Now one is in Bay St. Louis, 
a quiet, polite, genial dreamer, the other 
—but all the world knows of the other. 
Now and again my friend goes back to 
Paris for a short sojourn and returns 
holding a new lease on life. 

‘“‘T bring back with me,” he exclaims, 
in his vivacious way, ‘‘my lungs full of 
French air and my brain full of French 
thoughts. Afterall, Paris, Paris is the 
flower of the world !” 

‘* But you forget Boston,” I suggest. 
Then you should see him spread out his 
hands and shrug his shoulders. 

‘* Boston, Boston,” he repeats ; ‘but Ido 
not forget. Where is your great man at 
Boston, eh? Your Hugo, your Napoleon, 
your La Place, your Pasteur? 

This is what I call patriotism, and it is 
to this that I have been drawing you on. 
Once a Frenchman, forever and altogether 
a Frenchman. It matters not where you 
find him, or in what condition, he is ready 
todefend France and whatever is French 
against allcomers. The Creole of Louisi- 
ana has proved on many a bloody field 
that he istrue to America, but he is also 
true to France. He sends his sons and 
daughters to the schools of Paris, he puts 
French books and journals into their 
hands, he holds them away from too 
familiar intimacy with the Anglo-Ameri- 
can or with the English tongue. He 
wishes them to be patriotic Americans, 
but they must be French-Americans. I 
like this attitude much better than that 
of the foreigner who comes over here to 
show us what freedom is, the Russian, or 
German who looks upon Americaas an 
open field for allsorts of socialistic and 
anarchistic éxperiments. There is a dif- 
ference worth noting between the patriot 
whocomes to our country and yet re- 
mains faithful to his own, and the unhung 
assassin and traitor who seeks refuge and 
safety with us only to attack our society 
and our government with the same 
bombs that he made in the garrets of St. 
Petersburg or Berlin. 

The Frenchman rarely emigrates, he is 
too much in love with France, but if he does 
he comes to the strange land to live and 
to let live, to accept its laws and, if need 
be, to fight under its flag. Much has been 
said and written about Russian sincerity. 
It is a sort of sincerity that I do not like. 
To me the sincerity of Tolstoi is always 
the brutal outrightness of a man who as- 
sumes that everybody has been wading in 
cess-pools and bathing in sewers because 
he knows that he has. I have conversed 
with men who blatantly affirmed that 
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art. 
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treason. 





every man must take his turn at the wheel 
of vice, that every woman has her share 
When I read Tolstoi I 
am aware that this is his attitude and that 
this is what Mr. Howells calls Tolstoi’s 
sincerity—his truthfulness—his realism— 
his power, which is so much better than 
Somehow I like the attitude of my 
French friend (viewing him as a critic, 
citizen by 
adoption, clings to the literature of his 
own country) better than Ido the native 
American critic whocannot read any book 
without measuring it by one of Tolstot’s. 
I have been accused of over-statement; I 
‘may have over-stated in writing straight 
at the core of what I believe to be literary 
One thing shall not be said of 


obeisance to grovelers in pourriture, or 
teaching the doctrine that the unclean 
thing should be touched with the hand of 
art. The Frenchman who reads tome the 
books of Frenchmen is excusable if he 
cannot feel the shamelessness of certain 
passages, but the American who sets up 
Tolstol as a standard is not excusable, 
which I hope is not over-statement. 

What is this sincerity found by certain 
American critics in Tolstoi’s works? Is it 
the sincerity of almost interminable pro- 
lixity and minuteness of detail? No. Is 
it the simplicity of page after page, num- 
bered by the score, of tiresome and utter- 
ly irrelevant conversation? No. Is it the 
sincerity of the occasional strong flash of 
descriptive power? No. What is it, then? 
It is the sincerity with which Tolstof be- 
lieves in man’s and woman’s unrelieved 
and absolute basgness and the pains with 
which he depicts 1t. Where is the truly 
lovable, pure, sisterly, or motherly, or 
wifely woman in one of his books? The 
woman without smirch or stain, or 
strained virtue, or shaken faith, or heart- 
breaking vision of man’s unspeakable 
debaucheries? Russian life may be all 
that Tolstoi describes it to be,and Tolstot’s 
works may be amazingly realistic—his 
raw pictures may he good for the Tartars; 
but what are they to us? A fad. This 
fad, like all the rest, is evil in proportion 
to the power propelling it. If the power 
is great enough to force the essence of 
the evil into the tissue of our life and 
manners, the result is a calamity too far- 
reaching for our vision fully to compass 
it. Ido not find fault so much with Tol- 
stoi as with the American critics who 
measure American books with Tolstoi’s 
thumb. When my French friend colors 
his criticisms of American books with a 
genuine French pigment, I honor him for 
his sincerity, but when the Americar 
critic mounts a Russian hobby and labors 
to show off its paces to the discredit of 
the American Pegasus, I feel sure that 
no matter how much sincerity may ac- 
company the riding, there is a deal of 
conscious treachery in the act of mount- 
ing. The word conscious brings me to 
Mr. Howells’s latest grouping of literary 
masters. Inthe February issue of Har- 
per's Magazine among some charmingly 
light and delicious remarks on Mr. Cab- 
ot’s memoir of Emerson, Mr. Howells, as 
if unwilling to skip over Tolstof even 
once ina twelvemonth, sets up three su- 
preme figures of absolute sincerity: Walt 
Whitman, Emile Zola and Count Tolstoi. 
Mr. Howells’s word, this time is uncon- 
sciousness. He now thinke that the su- 
preine literary artist is the unconscious 
one. Readers of THE INDEPENDENT will not 
deem me over egotistical if I once more re- 
call the forecast that I ventured to 
make (some three years ago) of the 
outcome of realism in America. 
I dared not be too openly sincere then, 
but I expressed the belief that realism led 
always inevitably downward, instead of 
upward;- that it led to evil, to nastiness, 
to immorality instead of to the beautiful, 
the clean and the good. I confess that I 
had very short vision, very imperfect 
foresight, for I did not then dream that 
so soon I should see this grouping of the 
masters by Mr. Howells. A three-cor- 
nered pyramid with Walt Whitman and 
Zola at the base and Tolstol on the apex. 
This is the result of four years of realistic 
hobby-riding in American criticism—it is 
the first monument to the spirit of rotten- 
ness, the first altar to the god of pruriency 
ever erected in America. Is this over- 
statement? If it is, please attribute it to 
admirable unconsciousness. What does 
it mean when the word unconscious is 
used in connecion with Tolstoi? Plainly 
expressed it means that he handles filth 
without appearing to smell it, hugs 
rottenness without changing coun- 
tenance, swims in a _ cesspool with- 
out betraying disgust, eats a cadaver 
with all the gusto of a necrophore. 
Mr. Howells intimates that it is to Walt 
Whitman's discredit when he winces now 
and again at his own nastiness, and that 
Zola is inferior to Tolstoi because he is 
more conscious of what he is doing. 
Never was a greater fallacy propagated 
than this theory which sets the uncon- 
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above the premeditated, the involuntary 
above the voluntary. Tolstol, in fact, is 
no more unconscious than Dumas was. 
As a novelist pure and simple, be is be- 
low Damas. Asa socialistic philosopher, 
he is wherever the socialists may place 
him. He has written some strong realis- 
tic sketches of battle-scenes; he has dis- 
sected cancerous tumors of the besotted 
conscience: he has washed his own dirty 
linen in everybody's face; he has shown 
much crude power in a jerky, lumbering 
way; but who can quote him? What 
American magazine would dare pub- 
lish a literal, out-and-out translation of 
‘Anna Karenina,” or of ‘‘War and 
Peace”? Under-statement is worse, in 
this case, than over-statement. Why 
shall we call a quality unconscious 
power in a Russian when in an American 
we call it unblushing and outrageous in- 
decency? A writer in a Boston news- 
paper a while ago accused me of dyspepsia 
and doubted whether I had read Tolstoi's 
works: he wound up by calling Jesus 
Christ a communist. Possibly this wricer 
was guilty of over-tatement, or was un- 
conscious. I cannot answer his argu- 
ment. Curiously enough, from Tolstoi 
down, all of the socialists and anarchists 
use the name of our Saviour with respect 
only when by so doing -they hope to gain 
a point. 

It has a very strange, not to say an 
alien sound, to read a sentence like this 
by Mr. Howells, following close after his 
praise of Tolstoi. Zola and Whitman: 
‘* Tf we come to Americans, it is without 
the courage to make a very confident 
claim for any but the latest beginners.” 
Not for Hawthorne, not for Mrs. Stowe, 
not for Lew Wallace, not for Dr. Holmes, 
not for Miss Phelps, not for Dr. Hale or 
for Edward Eggleston, or for Mr. Cable 
or for Mrs. Burnett! He hints at a 
**Southerner here and there” without 
naming them, and one Northerner, Miss 
Wilkias. Of course Miss Wilkins deserves 
all the praise she has won; but has it at 
last come to Tolstoi in Russia, Zola in 
France and Miss Wilkins and Walt Whit- 
man in America? How lonely and pecu- 
liar Miss Wilkins must feel as the only 
absolutely unconscious and altogether 
commendable writer of fiction in all the 
Northern States! 

** Yet the future is ours if we want it,” 
Mr. Howells continues, ‘‘and we have 
only toturn our backs upon the past in 
order to possess it.” Notso. The future 
is not for us until we turn our backs upon 
the crude and debasing literatures of alien 
races and look consciously and with con- 
science into ourselves for our inspiration 
and our materials. We are a people, a 
nation, ours is a country in all that the 
word implies, and weare not sincere with 
ourselvesso long as we permit our prayers 
togo forth to an alien god; we are not 
true to our country so long as we are 
building on Russian lines; we are not fit 
to have a literature so long as we cannot 
see anything good in the masterpiec?s of 
American authors or so long as we hanker 
after the license which is Zola’s, Whit- 
man’s and Tolstoi’s. In order to be true to 
ourselves we must be clearly conscious of 
ourselves and of our own civilization, and 
we must write ahead of our achievement, 
not behind it. We must stand on tip-ioe, 
so to speak, at the outmost verge of dis- 
covery. alert, eager, conscious—always 
conscious—aware of the purpose in hand 
and of the best artistic means for ac- 
complishing it. Siwplicity is desirable, 
if it is equivalent to the Greek 
simplicity, the conscious, symmetrical 
and finished simplicity of genius working 
not in traces and leading-strings, but 
under the full glow of artistic conscience 
informed with the essence of the age and 
of its civilization. The literature of 
America isto be the largest factor in her 
development hereafter. We have passed 
the pioneer and the mechanical ages, we 
are entering the larger atmosphere of 
conscious intellectual life, and at this 
moment we need most of all protection 
for American authors, study of American 
literature, deep breaths of American air, 
perfect sincerity of American purpose, 
perfect patience with American effort, 
perfect justice to American books at the 


My French friend is waiting to read to 
me again. I go to him with pleasure. I 
prefer a Frenchman’s praise of Hugo to 
an American’s apotheosis of TolstoI or 
Zola. Give me sincerity. 

BAY St. Lovurs. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 








FroM the reports of the short service 
system in the army it seems that we are 
about to be deprived forever of one of our 
most heroic crimes—malipgering. In the 
prisons it will still be, doubtless, practiced 
with a view of getting into the infirmary, 
but ina very mitigated and half-hearted 
way. Among a brave and determined 
soldiery—but, above all determined to get 
out of the army—it will henceforth be 
known no more. The records of it will 
soon read like romances, and, indeed, they 
possess for the students of human nature 
even a greater interest. 

No disease has been so extensively 

feigned asblindness. ‘* Twelve per cent.,” 
says an old French military record, “ of 
the army of the Seine were rejected from 
this cause and as many more obtained 
their dismissal.” So the French were not 
so universally fond of fighting even in the 
old days, as is supposed. Unfortunately. 
as the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal of the same date informs us, 
English soldiers—or rather would-not- 
be soldiers—were just as bad. They 
voluntarily caused the loss of an eye by 
putting salt, lime or tobacco-juice into it, 
so that at last it was obliged to be de- 
creed that the loss of an eye only would 
not obtain a discharge from the service. 
The device was discovered from the fact 
that except in the case of left-handed 
men the disease was always observed in 
the right eye. What the poor wretches 
went through to obtain their object may 
be imagined from the famous case of 
Phineas Adams, who, if an American, 
would have been termed the champion 
malingerer. He was a soldier in the 
Somerset M.litia, and confined in jail for 
desertion. From April to July he re- 
mained ina state of insensibility, resist- 
ing every remedy, such as snuff up the 
nostrils, electricity and the most powerful 
medicines. When his limbs were raised 
they fell like lead, and he only took sus- 
tenance through his teeth, since all at- 
tempts to open his mouth were fruitless. 
Pins were thrust under his finger-nails, 
but he took no notice of them. At last it 
was determined to perform the operation 
of trepanning on him for depression of 
the brain. The nature of- this torture 
was described to his parents at his bed- 
side and performed. The incisions were 
made, the scalp drawn up, and the head 
examined. Only once when bis head was 
scraped did he utter a groan. As no bene- 
ficial result appeared his case was at last 
pronounced to be hopeless: his discharge 
was obtained, and he was carried home. 
The next day he was seen carrying reeds 
up a ladder, and helping his father to 
thatch a rick two miles away from the 
paternal residence. If a man endured 
such torments to escape the militia, it 
may be imagined how they shammed to 
get out of the army. 

‘‘Lumbago,” observes Baron Percy, in 
his remarks on military malingering, 
‘‘when the body has been bent nearly 
double, has been repeatedly removed in a 
moment by holding the individual in an 
interesting conversation whilst an assist- 
ant approached insidiously and pierced 
him with a long needle.” An illustration 
of this case by instantaneous photog- 
raphy would,I should think. sell well. 
The whole system wasa game between 
the surgeons and malingerers, which the 
former generally won, but much more 
often by finesse than ‘‘ treatment.” Toa 
soldier who had long simulated deafness 
Toderé observed, in a low voice: *‘ You 
cannot persuade me you are deaf, but if 
you confess the truth you shall have your 
discharge.” ‘* Very well, sir. Then I am 
not deaf,” was the prompt reply. The 
narrator does not tell us whether the sur- 
geon kept nis word. Deafness is very 
difficult to feign, because a noise at an un- 
expected moment cannot be easily ig- 
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dropping half a crown behind the sus- 

pected person. The human ear is very 

acute for the sound of coin. 

A man pretended to be the son of the 
Count de Solar and was imprisoned for 
his imposture; his proofs were otherwise 
convincing, but it was doubted whether 
he was deaf and dumb, which the genu- 
ine man had been. He was repeatedly 
awakened suddenly, but only expressed 
plaintive noises, and even in his dreams 
made glutteral sounds. He would, per- 
haps, have gained his point, but, unhap- 
pily for himself, he wrote to secure the 
partisanship cf the Abbé Sicard. That in- 
genious person wrote back to the govern- 
or of the jail: ‘‘I don’t know whether 
your prisoner is the late Count de Solar’s 
son or not, but he is certainly not deaf 
and dumb. . . . He writes from sound, 
whereas the deaf and dumb write only as 
they see. . . . He spells, for exam- 
ple, ‘ conduit’ ‘ quhonduit,’ which proves 
that he knows the sound of the gutterals 
c and q are similar.” , 

When a boy at school I delighted in 
electricity; not that I had the least taste 
for science, but because this particular 
branch of it was closely associated with 
the holidays. The day before breaking 
up at Dr. ——’s, we were entertained in the 
drawing-room with feminine society and 
the electric machine. I liked the last 
best, being naturally shy, but not so easily 
shocked as some people. I have hitherto 
always connected those thrills and sparks 
with the pleasures of boyhood; but now I 
hear there has been invented an elec- 
tric birch! Fancy an Etonian being 
‘*swished” by machinery! I call to mind 
the figure of the doctor—not Blimber, 
but Hawtrey—erect, fastidious, with that 
well-budded birch in his jeweled fingers 
and endeavor to substitute for him an au- 
tomatic muchine that gives switches in- 
stead of sweetmeats; but the attempt is 
vain. It is a melancholy lookout, but 
there is one consolation—for parents— 
they cannot be charged a guinea a year 
(as they used to be) for birch. 

The question has been lately asked, 
‘““Who is the most decorated man in 
Europe?” and calculations have been 
hazarded as to the value of the gold and 
the jewels he may wear about his person. 
It is probable, however, that the lady he 
next takes down todinner may have more 
costly things about her. For it is only in 
rare instances that decorations have any- 
thing but a fancy value. The spray from 
‘‘the fountain of honor” has only the 
semblance of diamonds, and even the 
precious metals it distributes are not 
thought highly of at the golesmith’s. A 
well-known nobleman of an older genera- 
tion, who took a practical view of things, 
used to protest that of all his orders he 
valued none so highly as a little golden 
cross, bestowed upon him by a small 
Italian prince, because it was a real one! 
On the other hand the fees that are exacted 
by the officials when these honors are 
conferred are large and genuine. It is 
told on good authority of Lord Palmer- 
ston that when he was made a Knight of 
the Garter he strongly objected to what 
m vulgar circles is termed the ‘‘ garnish.” 
‘Ts it absolutely necessary,” he inquired 
of the King at Arms who brought him his 
little account, ‘‘ to pay these fees ?” 

‘** Really, my Lord, I have never heard 
such an inquiry,” was the dignified re- 
joinder. 

‘*Perhaps not, but I wish to know 
whether these charges can be enforced by 
law.” 

**T believe not.” 

“Very good; then I shall not pay 
them.” 

‘*Then I, on my part, shall certainly 
decline to hang your lordship’s banner 
over your stall in St. George’s Chapel,” 
returned the indignant herald. 

‘*All right; as I never go to chapel, 
either at Windsor or anywhere else, that 
will not matter to me in the least. I 
shall not pay these fees.” 

And he never did. 

There is some fun left in Ireland, after 
all. A journalist has been taken up for 
concealing himself in the Nelson Monu- 
ment, Dublin, and alarming the care- 
taker very much when he came to open 





nored. ne surgeon had great success in 


the door in the morning with a ‘‘ Good- 


day” from inside. It appears that he 
had been engaged by a Dublin Paper to 
write a series of articles of views of the 
city from various points of elevation, and 
being bent on doing it thoroughly, a6 
solved to pass the night in one of them, 
The amateur actor who blacked himself 
all over to act the part of Othello is his 
only parallel for conscientiousness, ] 
don’t want to stay there all night, but I 
should like to ascend the Duke of York's 
column at the foot of Waterloo Place, 
When we were a free people this was al- 
wavs permitted; and, indeed, the iron Cage 
on the top of it was built to prevent vig. 
itors from coming down without using 
the steps. Why shouldn't we use them 
now? I think I shall start a People’s 
League to assert and maintain this inde. 
fensible national right of which we have 
been deprived by tyrants. 

It is a trite observation, indeed, that our 
lives and fortunes depend upon the most 
infinitesimal decrees of fate. The axle 
tree of a railway carriage snapped by the 
frost, may land half a dozen of us or half 
a hundred at the Great Terminus cf Life 
ina few moments; or some growth in 
the brain, no bigger than a pin’s point, 
may transform the gentlest of natures 
into that of a demon. But it is nots 
generally understood—or we should not 
find so many people boasting of their in. 
dependence of their fellow-creatures— 
how our well-being depends upon the be- 
havicr of others, and especially if we 
live inan undetached row of houses, on 
that of our neighbor. Not a week elapses 
without some complaint to the magis- 
trate about some nuisance next door, 
Weare supposed to be a Christian com- 
munity, and yet in the most church-going 
neighborhoods there are always people to 
be found who will play their pianos tho 
they know on the other side of the party 
wall lies some poor wretch in the agonies 
of brain fever, or will keep a dog that 
howls all night and drives the sleep that 
is his only chance of life from his eyes. 
Last week it was the crowing of a cock— 
the bird much more detestable than the 
‘*hateful crow” (since he has the 
crow in addition), which almost 
drove the philosopher of Chelsea to mad- 
ness; perhaps it was even the self-same 
bird for it also dwelt in Chelsea ; it was 
kept by a clergyman and, no doubt, for 
some good purpose; but it was stated by 
a lady suffering from spinal complaint 
that it had shattered her nerves for nine 
months; on one occasion ‘‘crowing twenty- 
six times between six o’clock in the 
morning and half-past.” It would cer- 
tainly not have crowed nine months if I 
had lived next door. I read that ‘the 
very night of the hearing at the police 
court,’ the reverend gentleman’s fowl- 
house was broken into and every fowl 
stolen, including Chanticleer. Well, of 
course, but how unnecessarily tardy was 
the foot of justice ! Ihad a friend who 
had a sick wife persecuted by a piano 
fiend next door who commenced his tor- 
tures at 10 P.M. In reply to a honeyed re- 
monstrance he wrote that he was devoted 
to music,and had nc opportunity of be 
ginning practice earlier. He had taken 
legal advice and was informed that not 
even temporary cessation could be in- 
sisted on, and in short the torture went 
on. My friend was fortunately rich. He 
moved his wife, tho at some hazard, 
from her home. Then he procured 4 
piano,or something rather ina piano-case, 
for there was nothing piano about It, 
the effect of which when struck was to 
present to the ear a combination of the 
marrow-bone and cleaver, the Jew’s-harp 
and therough music that captivates the 
bee; he also hired two powerful artistes 
to begin at 10 p.m., and taking turn and 
turn about never to cease till daylight. 
In vain the musician next door shifted his 
instrument into another room, which he 
had declined to do for the poor lady’s 
sake. The artistes shifted theirs so as al- 
ways to accompany him, and eventually 
the unaccommodating villain threw up 
his lease in despair, and left the neigh- 
borhood. It was a triumph scored by 
Dives for once on the side of virtue. 
“What would you have done if instead of 
a piano it had been a dog in the man’s 





back garden?” I inquired of my friend. 
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‘Tsuppose 4d.at the chemists and 1d.at the 
butcher's would in that case have settled 
it?” He shook his head distastefully at 
go vulgar and so cheap a plan. ‘‘ Nosir, 
[should still bave left the house but in 
my back garden I should have kept a 
hyena.” 

“The Saturday Review has been letting 
the public into the secret of certain pri- 
yate little arrangements which are some- 


Street and the gentlemen of the city. It 

blishes a letter addressed to a popular 
novelist by the secretary of a hotel com- 

ny: “ Dear Sir:—I am authorized to se- 
cure an author to write a novel, by a 
wealthy corporation; said novel to be the 
name of a large hotel, and the scene 
mainly to lie therein, etc., etc.” With 
this kind of application I am myself quite 
yonversant, and I should say that this was 
a favorable specimen of it. I like its in- 
difference, and the expression ‘‘said 


was not until the pecuniary arrangements 

ved insufficient that the novelist felt 
compelled in the interests of literature to 
make such a scandalous proposition pub- 
lic. 

[remember the first overture that came 
to me from the city well. A club ac- 
quaintance, whose name I knew, and that 
wes all, called upon me one morning at 
my private residence. ‘‘ You are surprised 
tosee me, no doubt,” he said, ‘‘ and still 
more so when I say I come on business.” 
1 murmured something about being 
charmed to see him, but he waved that 
away with a jeweled finger; he was very 
expensively attired, and looked stout and 
prosperous. *‘To come to the point 
at once,” he continued, “I want 
you to write a novel forme.” He had 
come rather too soon to the point, and 

his proposal fairly stupefied me with 

amazement. He was nota man to read 
povels, or anything else; certainly not 
to be so sweet upon them as to order one 
to be written for his private perusal. ‘I 
don’t care whether it’s short or long,” he 


You may put what stuff in it you please, 
but you must put your nametoit. There 
is no condition but one, which I will tell 
you presently; and I'll give you five hun- 
dred guineas for the work.” The pro- 
posal, tho quite unintelligible, seemed to 
me very handsome. A man might be 
eccentric, and yet his check be honored 
at his bankers. 

““What is the condition ?”’ 

“Only that the scene of the nove) shall 
be laid in Arcadia”—the name was not 

Arcadia, but that of a country about as 
far off and of which I was equally ig- 
norant. ‘‘It’s a lovely place, and will 
suggest splendid passages of description— 
padding, I believe you call it.” He did 
not mean to be offensive, but he was. 
“If you flatter yourself,” I said, ‘that 
Iam going to this infernal spot”— 
“Pooh, pooh! not a bit of it,” he struck 
m. ‘‘Come to my office; there you will 
see plans of the country—I mean maps 
and pictures—books of reference, every- 
thing. To aman of your imagination, it 
will be as good as having been there.” 

* Better,” I said decisively. 

“Very well; look me up to-day in the 
city. There’s my card.” And he was 
gone, I went to his office, and saw his 
maps and the pictures, and brought away 
a whole Arcadian library in a cab. I was 
pleased with the commission and thought 
Icould do it; but why aid he want it 
done was a question which made me 
pause. On my way I looked in upon a 
college friend whom I could trust in Lin- 
Coln’s Inn, and laid the case before him. 
“How refreshing it is” he said, ‘to find 
4contemporary still so young. Wants 
you to puff Arcadia, does he? Did you 
never read of the thriving city of Eden?” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, “ per- 
haps its swampy, and he wants me to 
persuade people to emigrate there. Why 
Ishould be committing a criminal of- 
fense.” 

“No; you would not be doing that. 
The court would only say when the bub- 
ble burst: * This story-teller appears to 
be a sort of Moses’ poet in prose’; but that 


would be worse than any review you ever 
had in your life,” 


I had had some nasty ones but I felt 
that he spoke the truth and I returned the 
Arcadian library to: its owner that very 
day, with a polite note declining the com- 
mission. But the Arcadian novel came 
out by another hand for all that. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A FEW 
OLD-TIME CONGRESSMEN. 


BY CHRISTOPHER P, CRANCH. 








In the New York Times of Sunday,Janu- 
ary 29th I read, with great interest, an 
article headed ‘‘ Webster and Hayne,” in 
which an admirable account is given by 
Col. Emanuel B. Hart (who was an eye 
and ear witness) of Mr. Webster’s famous 
speech in tne Senate in reply to Mr. 
Hayne—in January, 1830. The Times 
says that Colonel Hart is probably the 
only man living who heard that speech. 

I have the pleasure of testifying that I 
had the good fortune to hear both Hayne 
and Webster on that memorable occasion. 
And altho I was too young at the 
time to know anything very clearly as to 
the questions in this great debate, I have 
yet some vague recollections which per- 
haps may be worth noting—tho of far 
Jess worth than the extremely definite 
and interesting account given by Colonel 
Hart. 

My father, the Hon. William Cranch, 
Chief Judge of the Court of the District 
of Columbia, resided in Washington, very 
near the Capitol. And I had frequent 
opportunities of hearing speeches, or por- 
tions of speeches, from some of the most 
distinguished orators in Congress—John 
Randolph, Henry Clay, Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, John C, Calhoun, Daniel Webster, 
and others. But as I wasonly a boy of six- 
teen, I can recall but little if anything of 
what they said. The personal impression 
they made remains much more distinctly. 

On the occasion referred to, the Web- 
ster and Hayne debate, I remember taking 
great interest in the issue between North 
and South. Aitho I was born at the 
South, my parents were old-fashioned 
Massachusetts federalists, and of course I 
had no extreme Southern proclivities, So 
that when I crowded in to hear Mr. Hayne 
I was not ‘“‘carried away” by his argu- 
ments or his rhetoric. I believe I heard 
his entire speech; and waited eagerly for 
the next day, and Mr. Webster’s reply. [ 
can well remember the crowded little 
Senate gallery, and that I was fortunate 
enough to get at least a standing-place— 
everybody being packed like sardines in a 
box. My position was almost immediately 
above the great orator. I regret that I 
could see little more of him than the top 
of his head. I can hardly say how much 
I remember of the long speech—which 
was far beyond me—and the reading of it 
afterward was the real hearing of it. 
But his grand voice, the intensity and 
iron momentum of his delivery, his oc- 
casional sarcasm, and some of his Shake- 
speare quotations (which a little mystified 
me, but which I could see had a telling 
effect) left a deep impression on my mind. 
I cannot positively say whether I heard 
the entire speech, or whether I struggled 
out of the crowd into the fresh air, before 
he concluded. But my impression is that 
I heard the greater part of it. 

These speeches, as we all know, grew 
out of the well-known Foote resolution in 
relation to the sale and distribution of 
the public lands. The speaker slid by 
easy modulations from the main theme 
into the more vital and central questions 
of State Sovereignty and ‘‘ Consolida- 
tion” (as the term then was). And every- 
body knows Mr. Webster’s superb defense 
of the policy of New England in regard 
to these lands, and emigration, and inter- 
nal improvements, in contrast to the pol- 
icy of the South ; how he showed that the 
South, and not the North, was the orig- 
inator of the discouragement to Eastern 
emigrants, and to all internal im.prove- 

ments which were not confined to the 
Southern States, ‘‘ What interest has 
South Carolina ina canalin Ohio?” asked 
Mr. Hayne. 

It will never be forgotten how Mr. 
Webster spoke for the whole country 
and for the Constitution, showing how 








good of each one. And he told how in 

past years South Carolina had pursued a 

different policy—Mr. Calhoun himself 

(Teuero duce) and other Southern gentle- 

men leading. 

But these speeches of Webster, of 

Hayne, and other senators have ‘become 

stellar points in our history—much as 

one star may differ from another. And 

it is needless to refer further to what is 

so well known. 

Webster needed a great occasion to be 

eloquent. I have heard him when he 

had to make some perfunctory speech, 

when he was absolutely dull. His sails 

were not set. The wind was not fair. He 

only labored at the oar. At least so it 

seemed to my boyish apprehension. 

My remembrance of the impression 

Mr. Calhoun made on me, as he sat there, 

Sphinx-like, in his chair, as President of 
the Senate, while this great anti-state- 
sovereignty speech was going on, was 
that he had the faculty—like Napoleon— 
cf discharging all expression from _ his 
face. He must have had immense self- 
control, and was totally unlike the mobile 
Benton of Missouri. Calhoun, whora I 
often heard speak, seemed like a man of 
cast-iron. His voice was deep and stri- 
dent. His personality was very intense. 

Benton I several times heard. He was 
very stout and florid, with light, thin 
hair. His manner seemed to me very 
pompous. He was verbose and grandilo- 
quent, and had a habit of interlarding 
his sentences with ‘ Sir” to a degree that 
was sometimes almost comic. I once 
witnessed a tremendously sharp passage 
at arms between Benton and Clay. They 
were on opposite sides of the Senate- 
chamber—else I don't know what might 
not have happened. Some personal allu- 
sion had been made by Benton (I forget 
what), and then Mr. Clay replied. I shall 
never forget his tone, attitude and ges- 
ture, as he stood there, his tall, com- 
manding figure all alive with fire, and 
rolled off his fluent and sarcastic sen- 
tences, shaking his long forefinger at his 
antagonist, and glaring across the room 
filled with anxious faces. I happened to 
be not far from Mr. Benton, and saw him 
color and tremble, and even heard him 
mutter with suppressed rage. Some of 
the audience feared this encounter(which 
involved a question of veracity, I think) 
might lead to a duel, for those were duel 
days in Washington. But I never heard 
that anything came of it. 

Of John Randolph my recollections are 
even more indistinct. Of what he said in 
his congressional speeches, I remember 
nothing. Ionly recall his peculiar per- 
sonal appearance, and his sharp voice. 
As he sat in his chair in the House of 
Representatives, his back from behind 
seemed like that of a boy, but his legs 
were long, and when he rose to speak he 
seemed to undouble like a telescope. He 
was talland lank, His head was small, 
his hair dark, his nose short, and his face 
seemed guiltless of a beard, like an oldish 
boy. He used to ride a tall horse, and 
wore a jockey cap and high yellow-topped 
boots, and was always followed by his 
black groom Juba. I think the eccentric 
Representative from Virginia attracted as 
much attention and remark, as he rode 
about Washington, as anybody in the 
city. 

Presidents Andrew Jackson and Martin 
Van Buren Ialso remember. The latter 
I never heard speak, save as he presided 
in the chair of the Senate-chamber. Of 
General Jackson my boyish idea was that 
he was a sort of wild animal or ogre. And 
I had the curiosity to go once, not long 
after his inauguration, to one of his levees 
at the White House, where I cautiously 
walked around him as he stood in the 
center of the room, eyeing him as if he 
werea bear or gorilla. I am very sorry 
to say I was so prejudiced against him, 
that I was surprised when I heard any 
good things said of him, and perhaps 
thought less of the persons who related 
them. 

Of late years I have had but one oppor- 
tunity of attending a congressional ses- 
sion—about two years ago. But then I 
noticed one custom with some of the 
speakers, that of reading speeches from 





all the states derived benefit from the 


almost entirely unusual. In the old days 
there were extempore speakers and atten- 
tive listeners. Full stenographic reports 
were not common. In the latter days 
even Senators will read for hours from 
manuscript and nobody listens. They 
know it will be in print and they can then 
read it if they like, at their leisure. A 
speech read from manuscript notes must 
be unusually good to attract hearers. It 
struck me as rather ludicrous the last 
time I was in the Senate, to hear a certain 
Western Senator prosing away prrfunc- 
torily over his big pages, with only atout 
one-third of the members in their places, 
and out of this third some half a dozen 
pretending to listen—the rest reading 
papers, chatting or walking about. 

Yet doubtless the country as well as its 
representatives have grown wiser and 
better since those old days. And if there 
was more rhetorical eloquence, there is 
now more of the genuine eloquence of 
sound common-sense, as well as far more 
unanimity in regard to the interests of the 
wholecountry. Few can regret that the 
old fetish of absolute State Sovereignty 
has fallen forever into the dust, like all 
the half-truths of its day and generation. 
New Yor« CIry. 
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THE MEANING OF IT. 
BY THE REV. JOHN E. TODD, D.D. 


WHEN Dr. Walker pleaded, at Spring- 
field, for toleration for *‘ the new theolo- 
gy,” on the ground that ‘it is as old as 
the second century,” and ‘is set forth by 
the men who have done more than any 
others to roll back the tide of German in- 
fidelity during the past thirty years,” 
naming Tholuck and ‘*otheis,” what did 
he mean? Dr. Walker is much too well- 
read a man not to know that Ciement and 
Origen and their disciples in the school 
of Alexandria, to whom he must have re- 
ferred, were avowed Universalists; tho 
Origen, wiser, if not any more honest, 
than some of his admirers, held that his 
was an esoteric doctrine, Which it was 
dangerous to preach, and therefore in his 
sermons used the ordinary language of 
preachers. Nor can the speaker have been 
ignorant that Tholuck and Scbleiermacher 
and Nitzsch and “others” were also 
avowed Universalists. Was the speaker 
pleading for the Andover hypothesis, or 
for avowed Universalism ? 

Professor Fisher frankly takest he posi- 
tion that there ought to be room and fellow- 
ship among Congregationalists for Univer- 
salists. It bas been authoritatively stated 
that the professors at Yale do not support 
the Andover theory; and the announce- 
ment has given much relief and comfort 
tomany. No doubt the statemeut, in the 
exact terms of it, is true. But it is disin- 
genuous and misleading. For it is an 
open secret that there are several of these 
professors who never publicly make use 
of any language which is inconsistent 
with Universalism, and who in private 
conversation plainly show their leanings 
toward it. What does it mean? 

When large councils, attended by many 
of our most eminent ministers, professors, 
and presidents, do not hesitate to approve, 
welcome, and admire, candidates for in- 
stallation who frankly avow their lean- 
ings toward Universalism, and declare 
that it is their hope and dream that all 
men will be saved, and in their published 
writings maintain that there is probation 
after death not only for the heathen, but 
for all, and when Dr. Abbott publishes 
this as a part of his creed, what does it 
all mean? 

When some of the most active 
persons in a Universalist church tell me 
that it 1s doubtful how much longer the 
church can be maintained, because the 
people find the preaching in certain Con- 
gregational churches entirely satisfactory 
to them, and the doctrines there taught 
even more liberal, and the religion there 
inculcated even easier that what they 
have in their own church, what does it 
mean? And when a Universalist preacher 
tells us that certain Congregational 
preachers are more liberal than he is him- 
self, what does it mean ? 

The meaning which I find in these 
things is, that there are a good many 











manuscript, which in the old time was 





prominent Congregationalists who, tho 
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they might resent being called Universal- 
ists, are yet disposed to look with a good 
deal of indulgence, if not favor, upon the 
leading doctrine of Universalism, that 
‘*God will finally restore the whole fam- 
ily of mankind to holiness and happi- 
ness,” to think that there may be some- 
thing in it, and that it ought not to be 
tabooed, and who are, at any rate, 
strongly of the opinion that preachers of 
that doctrine ought to be cordially and 
fully admitted and welcomed to Congre- 
gational fellowship, pulpits, and mis- 
sions. But how disingenuous and un- 
truthful, then, to pretend that the 
whole controversy is about ‘‘a hypothe- 
sis concerning future probation for the 
heathen”; or ‘philosophical explana- 
tions of the plan of grace”; or such 
theological speculations and ‘* conun- 
drums” as have often divided the schools 
and churches of New England without 
touching ‘‘ the cardinal truths of our holy 
religion,” or the practical power of the 
Gospel ; or that it is merely about liberty 
of ‘‘extra-Scriptural speculation,” or 
consistency of denominational ‘ polity.” 

What is to be thought of a man who 
‘“‘stands up as a representative of old-school 
views in theology,” to plead for the open- 
ing of pulpits and missions to bald Uni- 
versalism, under the pretense of pleading 
only for liberty of opinion with refereuce 
to ‘‘ philosophical explanations of the plan 
of grace”? What are we to think of 
men who, te quiet the suspicions and fears 
and gain the confidence of the Christian 
public, lay great stress upon the fact that 
they themselves do not accept the Ando- 
ver theory, and are only pleading for lib- 
erty, and profess great indignation when 
the sincerity of their denial is doubted ; 
when the truth is, that what they are in- 
clined to accept is out-and-out Universal- 
ism, and their eagerness for toleration of 
the Andover hypothesis proceeds from 
the assurance, which is no doubt well- 
founded, that it will prepare the way for 
toleration of their own broader and more 
objectionable views? Brethren, let us be 
candid and truthful, and not beat about 
the bush, and throw dust into the air, and 
try to blind people to the real issue. If 
liberty for Universalism is what is wanted, 
let us frankly say so, and not pretend that 
it is something else. Let us allow it to 
be clearly seen by those good brethren 
who think that they are only standing up 
for liberty of extra-Scriptural speculation 
and the liberty of the churches, and that 
this is atl that is wanted by the leaders 
whom they admire and follow, but what 
they are really doing is working for 
Universalism, and playing into the hands 
of men who are opening the flood- 
gates to allow it to flow freely through 
all our pulpits and churches, It is possible 
that Congregationalists are quite ready 
for Universalism; but let the question at 
least be fairly presented to them. It is 
also possible that they are not quite ready 
for it, and that this is the reason why such 
strenuous efforts are made to have it ap- 
pear that the controversy is only about 
secondary matters, and that all are agreed 
in accepting and preaching ‘‘the same 
dear old Gospel.” It is entirely a misrep- 
resentation. The real question at issue is 
one which involves the fundamental 
truths of the Gospel, and its practical 
power. Itis simply whether Universal- 
ism shall be recognized and preached as 
a part of that Gospel. 

There are certainly a good many Con- 
gregationalists who do not want Univer- 
salism, and can, by no means, be brought 
to affiliate with it. The experience of the 
world teaches that tho in exceptional 
cases, as in the case of Tholuck, it may co- 
exist with saintliness of Christian charac- 
ter and eminent usefulness, yet its general 
tendency is to loosen moral restraints, to 
encourage men in impenitence, to fill com- 
munities with wickedness, to prevent re- 
vivals and conversions, to ta:e away in- 
terest in missions, to kill the spirituality 
of churches, to destroy the souls of men. 
There lies before me a sermon by that 
President Timothy Dwight who ‘found 
Yale College infidel, and left it Christian.” 
It is evident that he did not accomplish 
the work by preaching Universalism. 
There also lies before me a powerful arti- 
cle on the nature and influence of Univer- 








salism, from the pen of one whose name 
is still in this community ‘‘as ointment 
poured forth.” The writer says: ‘‘It seems 
not to be known that modern Uuiversal- 
ism is not a single and disconnected error, 
but acompact and comprehensive system 
of delugton.” He asks: ‘‘Ought not the 
course of didactic and polemic theology in 
a theological seminary to be so ar- 
ranged as to allow room for the detailed 
exhibition and refutation of that system?” 
To the inquiry, in what Universalism is 
better than infidelity, he replies: ‘‘ We 
have no hesitation in saying that its influ- 
ence, as a system of faith, is decidedly 
worse than the influence of that infidelity 
which occurs so often in the form of sim- 
ple deism.” With the eye of a prophet he 
foresees the spread of the delusion. ‘To 
us itseems not unlikely that Universalism, 
very much as it is now taught, may yet 
become in this country a much more for- 
midable adversary of truth and righteous- 
ness than any other heresy.” Remarking 
that Universalism ‘illustrates strikingly 
the downward tendency of error,” and 
that ‘‘few become thorough Universal- 
ists but by a gradual process,” he closes 
with a warning to the reader against the 
first step in that direction: ‘‘ Be very 
careful how you adopt any principle 
which will make you less afraid of sinning 
against God, which will speak peace to 
your conscience while you live in the 
transgression of the command, Repent, or 
which will loosen a single bond that 
checks the violence of propensities to evil. 
The first change that sets you loose from 
one religious restraint may be your first 
step ina rapid career of ruin.” On read- 
ing this article one feels moved to echo 
Dr. Newman Smyth’s cry: ‘* Oh, for one 
hour of Leonard Bacon !” 

There is not the least doubt in the minds 
of those who are acquainted with the 
facts, that the disposition of so many of 
our prominent men to favor Universal- 
sm has already done immense mischief. 
In all our congregations there are many 
who are settling themselves back and re- 
sisting every appeal and entreaty to re- 
pent, on the ground that so many learned 
and able men think that we shall have 
‘another chance.” Preaching is losing 
its pungency and power. Revivalsdo not 
come. Conversions are few. Christian 
spirit and missionary zeal are declining. 
Nor is this all. The people see very 
clearly that the Bible does not teach Uni- 
versalism, but quite the opposite; and, 
therefore, if Universalism is true, the 
Bible is not trustworthy, which is a posi- 
tion frankly taken by some of these men. 
This shakes men’s confidence in the Bible. 
And not only so, but the very fact that so 
many learned and thoughtful men can in 
so short a time change their life-long con- 
victions and teachings, and so easily 
turn a complete theological somersault 
leads men to think that there is no 
certainly known religious truth, and that 
all religion is a humbug. Maultitudes 
have been made infidels. Scoffers have 
been made jubilant, and have hailed with 
glee the passing away of the influence of 
the Bible. In the haunts of vice there 
has been great rejoicing. The liberals 
are famous in the saloons. Corrupt 
and wicked men have been made 
glad. Believers have been discouraged 
and saddened, or worse. For very 
often I meet with life-long Christians 
who tell me that this change of front has 
broken them all up; that they are alto- 
gether adrift, and hardly know what to 
believe, or whether they believe anything. 
In some cases such language has come 
from members of the families of the very 
men who have done most to secure toler- 
ation of Universalism. These men are 
destroying their own children. And lay- 
men who mingle more with the world 
than I do, and have easier access tothe 
confidence of certain classes than I have, 
assure me that the mischief which has 
been done is incalculable, and beyond all 
that most people have anyideaof. What 
a tremendous responsibility rests upon 
those who destroy the religious faith of 
men, and break down the moral restraints 
of society! ‘‘ They that watch for souls ” 
are “‘they that must give account.” What 
a solemn reckoning it willbe if the blood 
of souls isrequired at their hands! Dear 


brethren in the ministry, our office is one 
of magnificent opportunities and privi- 
leges. ‘‘ The teachers shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they 
thatturn many to righteousness as the 
stars for ever and ever.” But every po- 
sitionof great opportunities and privi- 
leges has its corresponding responsibili- 
ties and perils. Is there no danger that 
if we lead men astray, we may ourselves 
become ‘‘ wandering stars, to whom is 
reserved the blackness of darkness for- 
ever?” 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THERE is an added grief or grudge in 
Republican hearts at the Democratic 
President who has weakened pitiably on 
the Civil Service, but who still has a hold 
on his party and the people. 

They say (not at the Signal Service 
Office) that he has subsidized the 
weather. All those five days that he was 
rushing. to Florida and back again, we 
had the loveliest weather—clear, bright, 
soft. Everybody was out all the time. 
It was a fine chance to make up the fail- 
ures on one’s calling list, caused by the 
dreadful days of January. Everybody 
was out; nobody could stay in, with such 
lovely soft sunshine, and one could make 
twenty or twenty-five calls of an after- 
noon and go home with a good conscience 
and a depleted card-gase. The Presiden- 
tial party got home at three o’clock on 
one morning, and at three o’clock of the 
next morning it was snowing heavily. 
Many deluded trees have swelled their 
buds, and two or three near New York 
Avenue actually show green tips. What 
they did in the snow that followed, one 
does not like to think. And _ the 
birds? A song-sparrow piped his merry 
stave, which always sounds like the 
first bars of a waltz, from a tree on Capi- 
tol Square last week. In the next twen- 
ty-four hours he was glad to finda refuge 
in the cedar clumps of a Maryland swamp. 
Deep down in all hearts is a feeling that 
spring will undoubtedly come, but it was 
too bad to have such an appetizing sniff 
of it, and then have winter shut down 
again. Even with Mrs. Cleveland to buoy 
up the weighty President, Washington 
can hardly forgive the subsidized weather. 
Many of the fashionable world have gone 
to Fortress Monroe for a rest, with the 
hope of finding it mild there. They did 
not have to take to the swamps like the 
song-sparrows, but it was almost as bad 
to hang about inside the glass piazzas of 
the Hygeia, and be unable to step out- 
doors. 

Mr. Gardiner Hubbard gave a dinner 
last week in honor of Mr. Rajon, a French 
artist and etcher, who is visiting here. 
On one side of the host sat Mr. Roustan, 
the French Minister to this country, and 
on the other the guest of the evening. 
Another guest was Mr. A. D. White, 
the former president of Cornell University 
and Minister to Germany, who has been 
lecturing to large audiences for a week 
past on the French Revolution; and be- 
sides him there were Dr. James C. Weil- 
ing, of the Columbian University and a 
trustee of the Art Gallery; Mr. S. H. 
Kauffmann, also one of the trustees of 
the Corcoran Art Gallery; Mr. Graham 
Bell, Senator Platt, Dr. Corr, Mr. A. G. 
Heaton and Mr. Anthony Pollok. The 
dinner was an elegant and agreeable ex- 
cuse for gathering together a number of 
gentlemen all interested in art, and after 
it was over the real business began—the 
examination of Mr. Hubbard's fine collec- 
tion of engravings and etchings. 

Inthe diplomatic corps there have been 
so many changes that the young ladies 
who smile on the foreigners, say that it is 
hard to keep track of them. The Ger- 
man Minister, Mr. Alversleben, is on the 
eve of departure ; the successor of Vis- 
conte Nogueiras is to come, meantime his 
son takes his father’s place ; the Swedish 
Minister and Madame Reuterskiold, go 
immediately after Easter; Mr. and Mrs. 
Kuki, the Japanese Minister and his wife, 
have not been here this winter and now it 
is understood will not return. They were 
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tionality. It was always pleasant to see 
the graceful way in which they took up 
foreign manners and accommodated 
themselves to strange customs. The minis- 
ter was a slender, graceful man, faultless 
in his dress, given to bows and alwa 
courteous, tho compelled to be somewhat 
silent, because he knew very little English, 
Madame his wife was also small and slight 
and her dress was irreproachable, and 
worn as gracefully as if she were born 
to it. She had a fair skin with dark eyes 
and black hair, and showed her national- 
ity more in a slight obliqueness of the set 
of the eyes than in any other way; her 
manner was delightful, sweet, sincere 
and quiet, and the little English she 
knew she was always ready to use, They 
had two or three children who were g 
pretty sight, they were so very small and 
yet old enough to run about and talk, 4 
Japanese baby’s English is the most de 
licious babble in the world, impossible tg 
put upon paper, reminding one most é 
an Italian child hampered with his vernae. 
ular yet manfully struggling with Eng- 
lish sounds. 

Colonel and Brigadier Frei of the Swisg 
Legation has also intimated to his Govern. 
ment that he is discontented with his lot 
here—his family of several boys are at 
home growing up without him, and a lit- 
tle republic like that in the heart of aris. 
tocratic Europe must make patriots of its 
boys, or the federation will go to pieces, 

Colonel Frei was over here during the 
late war as asoldier on the right side, and 
had a taste of Libby prison in 1863, which 
he re nembers well. He is a tall man, 
handsome, with blonde hair and blue 
eyes, and speaks English admirably, as 
well as French and German, the latter 
being the language he uses most at home. 
They call him more German than French 
in the diplomaticcorps. ‘‘ He pronounces 
Basle as if it were Bazzle,” said a young 
lady who has been much abroad. ‘That 
shows him aGerman. The French call it 
Bahll.” 

This same young lady who has been 
abroad comments on the peculiarities of — 
Washington with all the freshness and 
keenness of notice that a foreigner would 
feel, 

‘*- You get polite answers when you ask 
the way on tke street,” said she. ‘ People 
will turn and go back with you and help 
find the other end of the road which has 
been cut off by the comet-like path of an 
avenue, leaving you floundering help- 
lessly, unless a native is kindly enough to 
come to the rescue. And as to the horse- 
car people they are positively sympa- 
thetic. Yesterday I asked a conductor 
which way I should go to find a certain 
number on the street where I got off. I 
ventured upon the question with the 
greatest meekness and ready to take any 


Imagine my astonishment when he 
stopped the car, and in full, flowing tones 
said: ‘Git right off here, ma’am, and 
you'll find P Street over there to the 
right, second street, if you know how to 
read, and I guess you do. Them numbers 
is to your right; the other way’ll take you 
over to Georgetown.” 

Another time on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
the main street of the city, so that it is 
called ‘‘ the avenue,” I saw a lady, a pret 
ty one, get onthe car, and a handsome 
man who was with her helped her on the 
step and then stood to finish his sentence. 
There was, I think,a mutual admiration 
between them, if nothing more. Would 
you believe it, the conductor stayed his 
hand; he did not jerk that fatal bell until 
the end of the remark, and the gentleman 
raised his hat in farewell, and more than 
that he looked on with a mien of compre- 
hensive sympathy, and only raised his 
hand at last because the conductor must 
do his duty. How ruthlessly that parting 
would have been cut in New York, how 
roughly that lady would have been hus- 
tled into the door. 

Then I find the carelessness and jollity 
of the blacks very delicious. How they 
whistle on the streets! I am walking 
along and a low melodious whistle begins 
totune up behind me and draw nearer. 
As it gets directly and closely behind me, 
I feel its shrillness; but after all it is jolly, 
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always a joy to quiet old ladies from the 
country to hear this volume of sound 
come up behind them, and I saw one 
elderly dame shake her shoulders, and 
heard her say to her daughter something 
that sounded like, ‘‘Ugh!a cold key 
down my back;” and the daughter 
laughed. 

Now that the Fisheries treaty is before 
the public, congressmen can growl or 
praise just as they choose. I have heard 
both and the division is where it might 
be expected, on the free-fish line. 

‘It is all a device to suit this—this— 
free trade administration,’ growled a 
man, a Republican, and he looked as if he 
could have interjected an adjective into 
each of the blanks, except for the pres- 
ence of ladies. 

“Do you think so? The Canadian 
papers are growling because their fisber- 
men are to enjoy in our ports only the 
same privileges that we have in theirs— 
that looks as if we had made something.” 

‘That stops them purchasing clam- 
bait in Portland. Maine, and shows them 
a little the trouble we have had. There is 
some consolation in that.” 

‘* Yes; and there is another crumb. We 
are allowed to unload and sell them if 
we putin from stress of weather. That 
is a point conceded for the first time.” 

‘* A mighty small one. As if you should 
come under my shed in a heavy storm 
and I let you move your bundle from one 
shoulder to the other,” said the first man, 
the growling member. *‘No, sir, you 
can’t make anything good of it if youtry. 
Those Camadians growl—of course they 
do. They're Eaglish. They'd growl if 
we,came away and left them entirely and 
went over on to the Pacific coast, where, 
bless the Lord, we’ve got cod-banks that 
would beat their Newfoundland all hol- 
low! They'd growl because we had gone 
and they hadn’t anybody to quarrel with. 
But we'll do that some day—we’ll open 
up those banks along on the Alaskan 
coast and run their fish all out of mar- 
ket.” 

The division between the two gentle- 
men was really mére on party lines than 
on fish lines, and it holds throughout. 
The grumbling comes from those who 
dislike the idea of free trade being forced 
upon us by Canada. While those who 
are in favor of free trade see no objection 
to the fifteenth clause of the treaty. 

Washington has interesting people be- 
sides its public men and its official cir- 
cles. The doorkeeper of the Museum of 
Anatomy is an English soldier, a survivor 
of the famous charge of the six hundred 
at Balaklava. He shows his soldierly 
training in the tine upright carriage of his 
head and shoulders and the English flush 
in his red cheeks and his firm thick-set 
figure. 

Some one took him to call on a lady 
whom I knew when I happened to be 
there. He was as shy as a girl at first; 
sat up in his chair very stiffly and an- 
swered yes and no at first. The lady was 
full of tact and spoke of some of her own 
experiences as the wife of an army offi- 
cer at the front; that thawed him and ke 
began to talk. 

‘*T was almost the only one not hurt,” 
said he. ‘* Men fell against me with their 
death wounds on each side of me. I was 
covered with their blood. Then my 
horse was shot under me and down I 
went, rolling round under the feet of the 
others. I was not to be shot it seemed, 
but I might be kicked to death, down on 
the ground.” 

‘* What did you do?” said we. 

**T lay still; it was the only thing.” 

‘* How did you feel when you started? 
Did you know it was a desperate thing? 

‘* Desperate,” said he with his eyes 
kindling, ‘‘it was more than that, we 
could see down that lume of guns. None 
of us expected to come back,” he added, 
simply unconscious that he was showing 
that British grip and tenacity which 
turned the day a century before at Fon- 
tenoy and which is English nature every- 
where. 

He showed us the medals that were 
given him, two of them worn away round 
the edges where they had clashed to- 
gether in riding, and we asked him how 


**T crawled away on my hands and 
knees when the evening fell,” said he, 
‘‘ with a few others who did the same; we 
went stumbling back into camp and they 
took us to be from the dead.” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE SPENCER COLLECTION. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 





ON the evening of February 28th sixty- 
eight pictures belonging to Mr. Albert Spen- 
cer were sold at auction at Chickering Hall 
for #284,025. Thesum seems an enormous 
one for sosmall a number of pictures, if we 
judge by the average quality of even the 
best collections which had been previously 
sold in New York. But it was not too large 
asum for this collection. No single can- 
vas, I think, was bid up beyondits true mar- 
ket value, as certain canvases were at the 
Morgan sale. Andin scanning the list of 
works ana prices we even find a number of 
instances where the purchase wus cheaply 
effected. The man wh) got, for example, 
Millet’s beautiful little early picture called 
‘* After Bathing”’ for five hundred dollars 
may congratulate himself that he has se- 
cured two or three times his money’s worth. 
In truth it was no collection of the cus- 
tomar) sort which Mr. Spencer had formeu. 
When we saw it we were not obliged to 
hunt through dozens of pictures of inferior 
worth to find the really good ones, and we 
were notconstantly surprised by the thought 
how an owner who cared enough tor No.1 
to have purchased it at an immense price 
could have tolerated Nos. 2and 3 within 
his field of vision. Meyer von Bremen did 
not hang cheek by jowl with Millet, nor 
Verboeckhoven with Troyon, nor Baugniet 
with Delacroix. Tnere were perhaps five or 
six pictures which did not deserve their 
placeamong their betters, but the collec- 
tion as a whole was almost uniform in in- 
terest and value and showed, moreover, a 
distinct and individual taste as existing in 
its owner. By far the larger proportion 
of the pictures were the product, 
of those great masters whore names are as- 
sociated with Fontainebleau and Barbizon 
and of their nearest kin in art—of Millet, 
Rousseau, Troyon, Dupré, Diaz ana Corot, 
of Daubigny and Fromentin and Jules Bré- 
ton. But Delacroix and Decamps were 
also represented, and Meissonier, Géréme, 
Alfred Stevens and Knaus with Domingo 
and .Boldini of the new Spanish-Roman 
school. Few of the pictures were very 
large and not many were very famous— 
more important examples of almost all the 
artists represented might have been found 
in other American collections, But though 
naturally small, all the pictures of the 
greatest men were good and really repre- 
sentative; there was much variety among 
the works of each; and the collection as a 
whole, well exhibited in spacious rooms 
which allowed each canvas to hang at 
some distance from its neighbors, and un- 
contaminated by inferior pictures, was ex- 
traordinarily interesting, charming and in- 
structive. It was doubly fortunate, there- 
fore, that Mr. Spencer had expressed the 
kindly wish that no admittance fee should 
be exacted, and the throngs which filled 
the gallery for ten consecutive days proved 
that our public can really appreciate good 
art without the meretricious attraction of 
those inferior things which are usually es- 
teemed the “ popular’’ things. 
When I said that few artists were repre- 
sented by their very finest and most famons 
pictures I should have made an exception 
in favor of Millet. It is true that even Mil- 
let in his later and best-known phase was 
not revealed as he might be were otber 
American collections drawn upon. But 
evenin this phase he was represented by 
two works of the first quality, if of small 
size—by the smaller version of the beauti- 
ful “Gleaners” and by the “‘Shepherdess 
Knitting,” which he made thrice-familiar 
by etching it himself. And in his earlier 
phase, the phase which preceded his devo- 
tion to peasant-life at Barbizon, he was rep- 
resented as no one but Mr. Spencer could 
have shown him. It is well known that in 
his early years Millet painted chiefly nude 
figures of an idealistic, semi-classical sort, 
doubtiess showing thereby the influence of 
the then reigning ‘‘romantic’’ school—of 
such painters as Delacroix on the one hand, 
and Prud’hon on the other. After his estab- 
lishment at Barbizon, reflections of a mor- 
alizing rather than artistic sort led him to 
abandon once and forever subjects of ihis 
kind, to devote himself to themes which 
attracted him rather by their emotional 





he got back from the charge. 





of sensuous charm. His later work— 
the work which the world in genera] means 
to-day when it speaks of Millet—shows him 
as a thinker of profound sentiment and en- 
tire originality,as an elegiac poet of extraor- 
dinary force and charm, asa painter who 
through individuality and worth and depth 
of soul affects our souls more deeply than 
has any other artist since Rembrandt. But 
while Millet the man certainly developed 
and improved by reason of his devotion to 
the humble realities of life about him, Mil- 
let the painter shows at his best in his 
early works. He was always a great ar- 
tist—one who never allowed “‘literary’’ in- 
terest to overshadow pictorial interest in 
his work, one who thought like a painter, 
felt like a painter and saw like a painter, 
and who painted like one acquainted with 
the resources and the limits of his art. His 
composition is always admirable—as one 
might see in the “‘Gleaners”’ of this collec- 
tion—his linesifnot always graceful are no- 
ble, telling and satisfying to the eye, his 
tone is almost always fine, and his color is 
sometimes beautiful. But at other times 
his color charms us only by the effective 
way in which it accords with the sentiment 
he has desired to infuse into his result, and 
his handling in many of his later pictures 
is, as handling, considered from the purely 
technical point of view, not of the sort 
which charms the sense. Senuous charms, 
in short—or to put it still more shortly, 
beauty—lack in his later pictures when we 
compare them with his earlier. He had put 
the desire for beauty as such out of his 
mind, accepting it asan accident when it 
came within the sphere of the idea 
he was elaborating, but never seek- 
ing it for its own sake; and it is hard not to 
regret the fact when we see the incompara- 
ble beauty of such early works as this col- 
lection included. There wasa figure of a 
nude woman—seen from the back sleeping 
on white draperies—that was a veritable 
marvel of flesh-painting, firm and solid in 
modeling, warm and glowiny yet fresh and 
vital in color, such a triumphant essay with 
the most difficult of all the problems of 
painting as had not been made since Titian’s 
time. There was a “Sleeping Diana,” lying 
on a green bank in shadow with the white 
back of a nymph close beyond her, in which 
the painting of the flesh and the unforced 
air of utter languor given to the figure were 
not more remarkable than the rich, delicious 
tones of the landscape. And there was a 
third little canvas, another nude figure of a 
sleeping woman—the one called ‘ After 
Bathing’’—which was almost as extraordi- 


these works revealed, such purity in imag- 
ining the nude, such individuality, strength 
and poetry of feeling, no other modern 
painter has combined. One can hardly wish 
that Millet had not painted what he did 
paint in his maturer life; yet one can 
hardly help regretting that he did, since it 
involved the entire sacrifice of one side of 
his magnificent talent. 

Next to Millet Diaz was perhaps the art- 
ist best represented in the collection. His 
works were numerous and varied, and one 
among them—a comparatively large one 
called “‘ A Clearinginthe Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau””—seemed to me the finest land- 
scape from his hand that I had ever 
seen. Rousseau was represented by several 
small pictures, all good and very different 
each from each. Oneof the two Daubignys 
was amarvel of excellence, and tho per- 
haps neither of the two Corots could be 
called of absolutely first-rate quality, both 
were admirable and entirely characteristic 
works. The finest Dupré was a sea- picture 
—a splendid paraphrase of effects of water 
and sky in gorgeous deep blue tones rather 
than a realistic presentation. A tiny Meis- 
sonier with a single figure was wonderfully 
good; delicious in color as well as exquisite 
in the ways in which Meissonier most com- 
monly excels. Delacroix’ ‘‘ Entombment ”’ 
was a magnificent study, and his ‘* Tiger 
Drinking,” altho it was but a little canvas, 
sold for no more than its worth when it 
brought over six thousand dollars. But to 
tell of all the good things which Mr. Spen- 
cer owned, one would need to name almost 
every canvas on his list. It is sad to think 
of such a collection being broken up; but 
we may congratulate ourselves upon the 
probability that none of its contents will re- 
cross the ocean. ‘“‘ These Americans,”’ said 
a French critic not long ago, ‘‘ deny them- 
selves nothing.’’ And they are'pretty sure to 
give back nothing to Europe which they 
have once secured. 

New York Ciry. 
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Dublin, Dr. Trench, has been set on foot, by 
avery influential committee in the Irish 
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nary initscharm. Such beauty ot color as_ 


A MEMORIAL to the late Archbishop of 


capital, of which a multitude of bishops 


Sanitary. 


MATTERS RELATING TO DEATH- 
RATES. 


Dr. OWEN had said what Spencer has re- 
peated, that ‘‘the average duration of hu- 
man life is the most definite measure we 
can apply to the advance of civilization, 
which also means national presperity.”’ 
Many of the European countries have so 
long and so thoroughly tested the advisa- 
bility and success of such records that newer 
countries can follow out the system with 
the greatest confidence in the good results. 
For instance, there has been in the last ten 
years a marked and progressive reduction 
inthe English death-rate, which compar- 
isons of localities snow to have resulted to a 
large degree from a study of the sick- 
ness and mortality and of the sanitary im- 
provements resulting therefrom. When 
for ten years England and Wales can show 
a death-rate of less than 20 per thousand, 
and the largest cities of England taken 
together a rate of 20.9 per thousand and a 
progressive reduction, we have a moael up 
to which we have great reason to attempt 
to work. Saysone: 


“It cannot, in the interests of further health 
progress, be too constantly borne in mind that 
the commencement of this period of reduced 
death-rate was coincident with the coming into 
full operation of the Public Heaitn Acts of 1872 
r and 1875. Theeifect of this reduced death-rate 
upon the numbers and longevity of the English 
people is phenomenal. Thé Registrar-General 
points out that the reduction in the death-rate 
in the last five years implies that ‘more than 
281,000 persons in England and Wales survived 
that period whose deaths wouid have been re- 
corded had the mean rate of mortality been 
equal to that prevailing in the ten years of 1871- 
30,’ in the latter half of which period the im- 
provement in the public health had already set 
in. With regard to the increased longevity of 
the population, Mr. Noel Humphreys, in a paper 
read betore the Statistical Society in 1883, 
showed that the effect of a reduction :n the 
mean death-rate from 22.5 in 1638-04 to 20.8 in 
1876-80 would be to add two years to the mean 
duration of life of every male, and three years 
and ahaif to that of every female born. The 
further reduction of the death-rate in the last 
tive years to 19.5 implies a still greater addi- 
tional lengthening of the mean duration of life 
in England.” 


Liverpool was once noted for its excessive 
mortality. Itentered upon a system of ex- 
act record of vital facts as to its, population 
and of systematic care of the city, for its 
sanitary improvement. We insert the fol- 
lowing comment of the London Lancet on 
the results: 


“In the annual report of 188 on the city of 
Liverpool, we have some interesting informa- 
tion bearing on the gradual improvements 
which are there being effected in securing an 
improvement of the public health. We have 
recently adverted to some ot these in connection 
with the report of the city engineer on the sew- 
ers; and it is not less important to note the steps 
that are being taken to get rid of the bad house- 
property, which has for so long a time been one 
of the greatest evils which the corporation has 
had tocontend with. The‘ insanitary property’ 
purchased in 1885 included 411 houses, and dur- 
ing the same period 631 houses were demolished. 
This may be taken as a type of the work which 
is steadily in progress; and Dr. Stopford Taylor 
points to the results of these and other labors by 
showing that whereas the averuge death-rate 
for the city was, in ten years (1841-50), as high as 
36 per 1,000, it has almost uniformly diminished 
during each subsequent period until it now 
stands at 28.7 per 1,000. He then goes on to 
point out that the application of the sanitary 
sciences to the improvement of public health is 
necessarily a work of an aggressive character, 
and hence, tho its development is certain, yet 
the securing of its full advantages 1s a slow 
process. The aggressive action is also tully jus- 
tified by the results obtained. Thus, if during 
1885 the same death-rate had prevailed as was in 
existence during the decennium 1861-60, the 
lives of no less than 3,917 persons who were liv- 
ing at the end of last year would have been sac- 
riticed. And, assuming that there are ten cases 
of sickness for each death, there was a saving 
ot 39,170 cases of disease, with all the attendant 
cost of nursing, medical attendance, etc. And 
not only so, but every life has its value so far as 
thestate is concerned. Taking a series of ob- 
servations on the wages of agricultural laborer, 
and making the necessary deductions for the 
mean value of his subsistence during the vari- 
ous periods of his life, the mean net value of 
lite in that class at all ages and in both sexes 
is not less than £110 per individual; whereas 
among the population of all grades the value 
would amount to a net profit of £150 per head. 
Now, applying this estimate, which is that de- 
termined by the late Dr. Farr, to the 8,917 per- 
sons whose lives were saved in Liverpool in 1885, 
there is @ monetary saving of £622,808. And 
when to this is added the saving in the cost of 
sickness, funerals, loss of work, and increased 
pauperiam, Dr. Stopford Taylor has the right to 
assume that there is enough to encourage the 
labors of the department over which he presides 
and to inspire them with a hope of obtaining 
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still greater benefits in the future.” 
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Another significant illustration is as fol- 
lows: 


“The Influence of Santtary Works at Merthyr- 
Tyafl.—Mr. Dyke, the well-known health officer 
to the town of Merthyr-Tydfil (population, 101,- 
441), has now completed a series of twen'y an- 
nual reports, and in so doing he makes a sum- 
mary showing the proportion of deaths per 10,- 
000 persons living during a series of groups of 
years. The first period is that from 1845 to 1856, 
before any sanitary works were commenced; 
the second includes the six years 1856-61, during 
which paving works and removal of nuisances 
were attended to; the third relates to the four 
years 1861-85, while the works specified were 
still being carried out and while water was also 
being laid on to the houses; the fourth includes 
the ten years 1866-75, when the water-supply 
was perfected, while the sewers and drains were 
being laid and while the sewage disposal was 
being completed; and a fifth deals with the ten 
years 1876-85, when the whole of these completed 
works were in operation. The table shows a 
gradual and continuous reduction of the death- 
rate from all causes from an average of 552 per 
10,000 in 1845-55 to one of 231 in 1876-85, the pro- 
portionate mortality of infants under one year 
of age being reduced from 80 to 46 per 10,000. 
Continued fever’ has practically ceased to 
exist as a separate disease—a circumstance 
doubtless due to improved nomenclature; and 
the mortality from typhoid or enteric fever has 
fallen from 21 to 3 per 14,000. The death-rate 
from infantile diarrhea has also fallen from 
114 to 1 per 10.000; and the average age atdeath 
has increased from seventeen years and a half 
to twenty-seven years and a half.a clear gain 
of ten years of Jife. It will be observed that in 
meking these comparisons Mr. Dyke is follow- 
ingout the plan adopted by Dr. Buchanan in 
1866, when he reported on the results of the 
adoption of sanitary works in many of our large 
towns, including Merthyr-Tydfil, and hence it 
is appropriate that the information as to the 
results of the drying of the subsoil by the con- 
struction of sewers should be specially dealt 
with ani brought up to current date. The in- 
fluence of such drying has brought about a re- 
duction in the phthisis death-rate from 58 to 22 
per 10,000; but acute and chronic bronchitis and 
pneumonia have, during the same period, be- 
come more fatal. the correspording rate for 
this group of affections having risen from 55 to 
45—a result due, in the opinion of Mr. Dyke, to 
the continued occupancy of damp and unventi- 
lated dwellings. On the whole, this summary 
affords the most convincing proof that proper- 
ly planned and well-executed sanitary works 
result in a vast decrease in sickness and death, 
and by producing healthiness and increased 
duration of life, they become a source of profit- 
able income to the communities affected by 
them.” 








Science. 


Mr. D. DP. DALY recently read before the 
Roya! Geographical Society an account of 
his explorations in the great islund of 
Bornea, the northern portion of which has, 
since November Ist, 1881, been administered 
by the British North Borneo Company. The 
southern and larger portion of the island is 
subject to the Dutch, who do not seem to 
have done much to facilitate settlement or 
cultivation. The progress of North Borneo 
has been rapid. ‘Two hundred thousand 
acres are already planted in tobacco, which 
is at present the principal crop. Other ex- 
ports are sago, which is at present grown 
principally on the west coast, and edible 
birds’ nests, which are found in almost in- 
credible numbers in certain limestone 
caves. White men cannot, as a rule, bear 
continued labor in the climate of Borneo, 
and thus large numbers of Chinese laborers 
are employed. The population of San 
dakan, the seat of government, consists 
chiefly of Chinese, the remainder beivg 
Sulur, natives, and thirty Europeans. The 
country is divided into the provinces 
of Keppel, Denot, Alcock, and East 
Coast. The area is computed at 31,000 
square miles, the seaboard at 700 miles, 
and the population at 150,000. As will be 
evident from these figures the native popu- 
lation is not lurge, and it is probable that in 
a few years the incoming Chinese will out- 
number the aborigines. There are some 
good lind-locked harbors the principle of 
which are Gaya,on tbe northwest coast, 
Kudat, or Marudn Bay, at the northern 
extremity of the island, and Sandakan on 
the northeast coast. The only pirt of 
Borneo which now preserves a semblance of 
independence is the small sultanate of 
Brunci; intercalated between British North 
Borneo and Sarawak the realm of Rajah 
Brook, on the west side of the island. Dyaks 
of Sarawak serve the North Borneo Com- 
pany as policemen. Mr. Daly explored two 
tivers, the Kinabatangan on the east coast 
the largest river of the territory; and the 
Padas, which enters the sea by an extensive 
delta opposite to the British Island of La- 
buan, on the western coast of Borneo. Tria- 
lapi, some thirty miles up the Kinabatan- 
gan, is the depot for the edible birds’ nests 
brought from the Gomanton caves, about 
twelve miles further north. Qne of the 








vaults of these caves has been estimated to 
be 900 feet in hight, and a continuous 
stream of the swifts (callocalia) which form 
these highly-prized delicacies, has been seea 
to issue from one of the apertures for forty- 
five minutes. Many other caves exist 
further up the river, but are not exploited 
to the same extent as those of Gomanton, 
which yield nests to the yalue of $25,000 per 
annum. The soil along the “ bottoms” of 
the Kinabatangan is surpassingly fertile, 
and the scattered settlements produce lux- 
uriant crops of mangoes, limes, oranges, 
durions, rambutans, lichee, pulasans, and 
other tropical fruits. The tribes on the 
upper part of this river, above its junction 
with the Lokan, are known as Tungara, Ro- 
manow, and Tambanuah, and are, like the 
other natives, putting aside their head- 
hunting customs, under British influence. 
Several rivers, all running in gorges be- 
tween jungle-covered ranges, from 2,000 to 
to 6,000 feet ia hight, unite near Penungah, 
and in the rainy season the waters have 
been known to rise tothe foundations of the 
police-station, seventy feet above their usual 
level. The tribes upon the lower course of 
the Padas (Besayahs, Dusuns, etc.) have 
some prosperous settlements. Higher up 
this river dwell the Muvuts, who were 
still addicted to head hunting when 
visited by Mr. Daly. Between the Muvuts 
and the Peluans of the interior a long- 
standing feud existed, but Mr. Daly’s influ- 
ence caused the chiefs of these tribes to 
swear friendship and to obey the laws of 
the company. From the rafters of the 
house of the Muvut chief, Zalimboh, there 
dangled fifty skulls and other human relics 


when Mr. Daly took possession at the own- 
er’s request, but they were removed to 
please the fastidious white man. 


.... Botanical literature has recorded of 
late anumber of instances in which humble- 
bees slit the corollas of flowers to get at 
the nectar instead of entering by the mouth. 
Long ago it was shown that this is the usu- 
al course of these creatures in America 
with most kinds of flowers, and it has been 
used as an argument against the applica- 
tion of Mr. Darwin’s argument on the essen- 
tial relation of the humble-bee to clover, 
that it rarely, if ever, tries to get the nectar 
from this flower, except by boring from the 
side, in spite of the beautiful adaptation to 
cross fertilization which so many see by 
looking in the clover’s mouth. Some plants 
secrete liquid which, contained in trap-like 
vessels allure insects, which furnish food 
for the plants. Around some of the stems 
of teasles and rosin-weeds—Silphium and 
Dipsacus—the leaves of many species unite 
and form acup, in which water is often 
found. Professor Beal finds that this is not 
secreted by the plants, but is collected from 


rain ordew. The liquid contains little or 
no ammoniated material likely to be used 
asfood. Dr. Beal affiliates with that sec- 
tion of biologists who believe all forms of 
structure are adaptations bythe plant for 
gome selfish end. Fromthis point of view 
he suggests that these moats are to serve to 
protect undersirable insects from crawling 
up the stems. 


....-Possibly the plant that yielded the 
poison honey that played such pranks with 
Xenophon’s army may never be known, but 
attemptsto determine it will never cease. 
Possibly the honey was not poisonous, but 
some unlucky coincidence gave it the bad 
name. The Roman writers refer to the plant 
as rhododendron, but the rhododendron of 
these authors is clearly our modern olean- 
der. Then the Pontic rhododendron scarce- 
ly grew in the vicinity of Xenophon’s 
trouble. But the Azalea Pontica does 
grow there; and as the Azalea and Rhodo- 
dendron are so nearly allied botanically, it 
has been assumed that this must have been 
the plant, though the ancient rhododendron 
had no relation toit. The latest attempt to 
uvrave! the mystery is by Dr. Thresch, iv the 
Journal of the Pharmaceutical Society 
He had some honey at Trebizond reputed to 
be poisonbus analyzed, and found it was 
largely made up trom Azalea Pontivca, but 
it is not clear that he fonnd any poisonous 
element; and perhaps the mere being ** re- 
pates ” to be poisonous, might be worth 
ooking into. 

.... Tibet, according to Gen. J. T. Walker 
late chief of the ordnance survey of India, 
consists broadly of three longitudinal zones. 
The most southern and lowest of these is 
from 10.000 to 12,000 feet above the sea. and 
contains Lhasa, the capital, and all the 
towns and villages of the settled popn- 
lation. North of this lies a zone from 12,- 


000 to 14,500 feet above sea level, the home 
of the nomad Bodpas, or pute Tibetans, who 
there find pasture for their herds. The most 
northern zone, the Chang-Tang, or north- 
ern plain, is trom 14,000 to 17,000 feet in 
bight,and tho partly occupied at certain sea- 
sons by Turkic and Mongolian nomads, is 
for the most part abandoned to wild ani- 
mals. This poriion of Tibet was crossed by 
Mr, Carey in ing to and from Chinese 
Turkestan. Tibet is the greatest protuber- 
ance upon the earth’s surface. 





Personalities. 


A ULtst of the decorated nobility and 
officials of Germany. and of their insignia, 
has disclosed the fact that the German 
Crown Prince, next to the Emperor, has the 
largest number, namely seventy-four. Next 
in order isthe Court Marshal Count Puck- 
ler with fifty-one decorations, followed by 
Prigce Bismarck with forty-nine; Field- 
Marshal Count Moltke with forty-four; 
Chief of the Emperor’s Military Cabinet, 
General von Albedyll. with forty-three; 
Adjutant-General Count Lehndorff with 
forty; Prince William with thirty-six; 
Prince Henry with twenty-seven; Count 
Herbert Bismarck with twenty-six; Prince 
Friedrich Leopold with fourteen, and Count 
Wilheim Bismarck with thirteen decora 
tions. 





....A pretty story is told of a poor woman 
who was discovered weeping in a corner of 
a Washington park on the day that the late 
Mr. Corcoran’s death was announced. On 
being asked why she was so agitated she 
answered: *‘Oh, that good, good Mr. Corco- 
ran is dead—him that did so much good to 
everybody.” ‘*And did he ever especially 
help you ?” inquired a reporter, scenting a 
story for the press. ‘‘ No, never me,” she 
replied through her tears,’’ but I know he 
helved so many other poor people—so they 
have always said. If it wasn’t me it was 
folks like me—and that kind of men, oh, 
they are scarce e ough to make anybody 
sorry to have them yo from the world. He 
was a good man.”’ 


....[t has been long believed that the 
body of the famous Archbishop Bradwar- 
dine, of Canterbury (1349 A.D.), still reposed 
in the Anselm Chapel in the Cathedral 
named. An investigation was made re- 
cently by the surveyor to the Dean and 
Chapter, and the skeleton was found, with 
fragments of cere-cloth, the skull being 
perfect, and some of the bones. The tomb 
had been rifled of any ornaments, such as 
rings, crosier, etc., and was full of frag- 
ments of staiued glass. 


....[t is recorded of the late John J. 
Flanagan, city edivorof The Utica Observer, 
that he professionally attended twenty- 
seven hangings. On one occasion he per- 
suaded the condemned man to consent to be 
hanged two hours earlier than was at first 
intended, in order to give him time to get 
home after the event and put a good account 
of it in the paper. 


....The beautiful Parisian residence of 
Carlotta Patti—De Munck—has been burned 
to the ground. Several lives were risked in 
the course of the conflagration, but none 
lost. A very large proportion of the joint 
owners’ collection of artistic souvenirs and 
valuables were destroyed—the gathering 
of the lifetime of each artist. 


..--‘‘Schopenhauer’s disciples,” says the, 
London Atheneum, * must be either few 
in number or poor in purse. Only £500 
have hitherto been collected for the monu- 
ment intended to be erected in memory of 
the great pessimist at Frankford-on-the 
Main. Schopenhauer was born on the same 
day of the month as Washington.”’ 


.... Justice Gray, of the Supreme Court 
is a good French scholar; and an amusing 
story is current of his confessing to having 
read something like a thousand novels in 
that fascinating tongue since his promotion 
—for the improvement of his accent, vocabu- 
lary and morals. 


.... The wooden cross marking the place 
where King of Bavaria, Ludwig II, met his 
death isto be replaced by a small chapel 
built on piles. King Otho’s condition has 
undergone no change; on the last visit paid 
to him by his mother he failed to recognize 
her. 


....Anton Rubinstein has been created a 
member of the Council of State, by an im- 
perial decree of the Czar. It is considered 
an unusual mark of respect, the position 
being cf little musical as compared with its 
political significance. 


...-On receiving a lost jewel which she 
supposed unlikely to he recovered, Mrs. 
Bell,the wife of the Washington electrician, 
sent one hundred dollars to the finder—a 
lady also of wealth and social position—to 
be applied in her private charities. 


....Professor Van Benschoten, of Wes- 
leyan University, owns one of the rarest 
gems of Greek pottery in existence. It is 
an Athenian vase which was made 1000 B.c. 


..-.""Mr, Wilkie Collins,”says a Pall Mall 
Gazette writer, “is again suffering trom his 
old enemy, the gout.” 


...-Miss Emma Thursby has been the 
guest of Mrs. Ole Bull at Cambridge. 
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pebbles 


“AND didn’t ye say that yes could 
water in a sieve?” ‘An’ sol kin. But I 
waits till it freezes.”,— Exchange, 


.-.-‘* What’s this, waiter?’ * Railroad 
soup, sir.’’ ‘‘ Queer name for soup.” “ Y, 
sir; stock’s been watered so often, ‘sir,”— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


....‘* The times will improve when tobog- 
ganing is over,” said Jones. *‘ How’sthat »” 
asked Smith. ‘* Well, we won’t see so many 
people going down hill then.”—Bostyn 
Courier. 


....Blobson : ‘‘ Well, Dumpsey, we had a 
private hop at our house last night.” 
Dumpsey: “ You don’t say so!” Blobson: 
“Yes, I stepped on a tack.” —Burlington 
Free Press. 


..--We hear that Mr. Howells, having 
dreamed one night tbat he got out of bed 
and sat in a chair by the window, is wnt- 
ing a strong novel of Buffalo life based upon 
this incident.—Life. 


..-.The hen, fool tho she is considered, 
possesses in a marked degree the faculty of 
making much out of little. Fee! her corn 
by the pint and she eats it by the peck.— 
Binghamton Republican. 


....After a midnight lunch of mince-pie, 
a citizen complained of horrid dreams, in 
wh'ch he was chased by pirates. * Mince 
pirates, probably,” calmly sugyested his 
wife.— Youth’s Companion. 


-..-The different kinds of laughs they 
have: Dudes, “Ha! Ha!” Farmers, “ Ho! 
Ho!’ Teamsters, ‘Haw! Haw!” Balloon- 
ists, “‘ Hi! Hi!l’’ Feed dealers, ** Hay! Hay!” 
Women, “He! He!”—Washington Critic. 


....Mr. Rockaway Beach (meeting his 
friend, Mr. Hoffman House): ‘‘ Aw, Hoffy, 
me boy; whither away?” Dennis Murphy 
(to his friend, Terence Healey): ‘‘I say, Ter- 
ence, let’s wait and see the poor lad wither 
away; it won’t take long!”—Puck. 


.... Bobbie (sentimentally to his cousin 
whom he adores): ‘** Maud, won’t you give 
me some souvenir of yourself to take back 
to school with me?’ Maud: ‘* Why, Bob- 
by dear, of course I will.’”’ Bobbie (with 
much pathos): ‘‘ And you’ll let it be some- 
thing to eat, dear, won’t you?”’—Punch. 


....-Omaha Dame: “ Didn’t you know be- 
fore your marriage that the man you loved 
had contracted the liquor habit?’ Neglected 
Wife: ‘‘ Yes, I knew he had contracted the 
habit, and if it had only stayed contracted 
I should not have complained, but after 
marriage the habit expanded.”—Omaha 
World. 


....Miss Chatty Lafite (showing her li- 
brary to Boston friend): ‘ Yes, that’s 
Browning. It’s awfully good, I suppose, 
but I don’t understand all of it. I like 
something lighter.”” Boston Friend: *‘ And 
you have Praed?’”’ Miss Lafitte (blushing a 
little): ‘‘ Yes, Ihave. But it didn’tdo any 
good.’”’ (Boston friend drops the subject.) 
— Puck. 


...“* That ton of coal looks to me about 
200 pounds short,”’ said a family man, *‘ and 
lll have it weighed. The way some 
of these coal dealers cheat is wicked.” 
After he had had it weighed he said to his 
wife: “ It’s all right; weighs about a hun- 
dred pounds over."’ ‘‘How much will you 
have to pay for the extra weight, Jobn?” 
‘Nothing. That’stheir mistake, not mine.” 
—Erxrchange. 


...-A Montana paper recently contained 
this remarkable notice: ** Mr. Charles John- 
son and Miss Fanny West were married by 
the Rev. S. Hills on Wednesday. So far no 
trouble has resulted, and those best inform- 
ed as to the situation say there will be 
none.” The next day the editor apologized, 
and exp'ained that part of an item regard- 
ing an incipient strike had got into th 
wrong place.—Troy Times. 


....‘We wish,”’ says a Colorado editor, 
‘to retract our statement made last week, 
that our esteemed fellow-citizen, the Hon. 
Mr. Plumley, never was known to keep his 
promise. After reading the item in ques- 
tion, Mr. Plumley happened to remember 
that during the heat of the recent political 
contest he promised to kick us out to the 
fair grounds, and he immediately came up 
to the office aud executed his promise. In 
fact, he has not only kicked us all the way 
out there, but kept it up most of the way 
back; and if he had not run out of breath, 
we think he would have been kicking us 
yet. Mr. Plumley is a gentleman of his 
word, cultured and polished, and can talk 
like an Asiatic elephant.”—Chicago Tritb- 
une. 
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Music. 
MR. SEIDL’S CONCERT. 


Mr. SEIDL’s first concert in his series of 
entertainments for 1888 proved all that was 
expected. This isgiving no qualified defi- 
nition. Occurring in the ‘ lambent dull- 
ness,” Very slightly relieved, since the mid- 
dle of February, it came as that double 
piessing Which we are told is a double grace. 
What with a liberal selection from Mozart's 
‘PouGiova uni,”’ sufficiently such to suggest 
stoning for the omission of the work at the 
Metropolitan OperaHouse during the recent- 
ly concluded season of opera; the first New 
York production of the res urrected and single 
Wagner Symphony; the services of certain 
exceptionally efficient and popular soloists 
jncluded in the recent Metropolitan com- 
pany; the American début of Mr. Paul Ka- 
isch, of Berlin, in whom the town takes a 
peculiar interest in view of his recent mar- 
riage with Mass Lilli Lehmann, who was to 
sing With him during some important Mo- 
gart numbers on the program, and the only 
time in which (so far as we remember) Mr. 
Seid! has given New York his reading of the 
Vorspiel to ‘ Parsifal”—no recent evening’s 
attraction has seemed so many sided. The 
audience Was a representative crush, music- 
aliy and socially, and Chickering Hall was 
javilaat. In regard to the interpretation 
of the Mozart music under Mr. Seidl’s di- 
rection, it may be brietly said that there 
wasnothing substantially at variance with 
approved and familiar standards. A peculiar 
dignity and depth of conception seemed 
communicated to the band from the leader 
in the more serious and dramatic bars of the 
excerpts. [ts fundamental 'Teutonism of sen- 
timent, upon which Mozart’s temperament 
and training enabled him to suppose the 
airiness and the humorof true Italian music- 
al comedy, were made admirably apparent 
to the attentive ear and mind. We shall 
await a performance of the opera under Mr. 
Seidl’s baton with greater interest than ever. 


ojerman characteristics,so to speak, 
oon became noticeable during the 
evening in some of the work of the soloists. 
It was evideut that Miss Lehmann as Donna 
Anna would be almost an ideal; that Mr. 
Fischer would not prove such a Leporello 
as Moliére. Da Ponte or Mozart bad = pind 
delightfully as Mr. Fischer sang the **Mada- 
mina” aria; and that even in a concerted 
passage like the celebrated first finale, 
sgroup of modern German singers, unless 
bf uncommoa individual capabilities, will 
not illustrate Mozaxt as they can Wagner. 
To Mr. Kalisch a special word is due. He 
has a tenor voice of pleasing quality and 
moderately robust calibre, trained with 
sufficient care to make him a welcume con- 
cert artist, or most acceptable and useful in 
such dramatic parts as the Prince in * The 
Jewess,” Arnoldo in “Tell,” Ericin the“Fly- 
Dutchman.” Faust, Ottavio and the hike; 
and with further development much stronger 
work could be expected of him. He is a 
singer of enjoyable perfurmauce, but of 
ual possibilities. His singiag of the 
“Prize Song,” from the “* Meistersinger,”’ 
was admirably successful—his best il- 
lustration of himself that the program 
permitted. Mr. Kahsch’s reception was 
exceedingly enthusiastic; and when his 
wife warned to him and the audience 
marked her frank conyratulation on his 
success, the applause was a_ special 
signofthe cordial entente between Miss 
Lehmann and tae New York public. She 
herseit was in splendid voice, and looked 
aodsang her best. The Wagner Symphony 
bas been exhaustively discussed and analyzed 
byeritics ur the foreign musical and other 
(more recently by those within our own 
ers), and a pamphiet taking up its his- 
tory and its traits from a more or less tech- 
nical standpoint has been circulated. Lhe 
Treader can therefore be properly referred to 
this last or his scrap-book tor details of fact. 
ard on this occasion, it impressed one as 
& vigorous, interesting wotk, suggesting 
Beethoven and Schumann; the influence of 
the first-narned compeliing genius, working 
on a bold musical intellect; tais, rather than 
any real propuesying of tue Wagner that 
Wastocome and be recognized by us as 
Wagner. Its origimality 1s not tne Wag- 
nerian originality that a modern ear at 
Once identities. ‘'nere are hints, me- 
odic and harmonic, of the mannerisms 
aul idvas of later years of work. But they 
are relatively insignificant hints. {[t is a 
‘utiful,and even valuable score, yet not 
the spirit of such a torso as tne * Faust 
Overture.” It is always «ard to exactly 
Measure and detine our interest and tue 
Merit insuch a composition: to do it with a 
fee mind and impartial perception. This 
early work of Waguer’s, stands the test bet- 
ter than many ia the same predicament, 
and, for a time, at least, we shali look for it 
on our Concert programs because it is worth 
ls place among symphonies ; but never in 
forgetfulness that Kichard Wagner weote 
The symphony was listened wv with the 
pest interest, and Mr. Seidi was certain- 
Well rewarded vy the demonstrations of 
+o™ “use atits conclusion, fur nis enterprise 
in its 3 merican periormance. A most 
beautiful interpretation of the ‘ Parsifal ” 
orspiel ended the concert. ‘Nhe secoud one 
M the series occurs March 16th. 


Musical incidents this week include The 

Tatorio Society’s performance (appropri- 
ate to the Lenten season) of Bach’s Passion 
Music ( Mattbiéus),” tue Philharmonic 
Ciub’s fourth concert, and the last concert 
of the Philharmonic Society. 





Vews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON, 


On Thursday of last week the ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives made pub- 
lic its Tariff Bill. The plan of the bill is 
simple, and is based upon the recommen- 
dations of the President’s message. Begin- 
ning with the free list, the committee 
added to it a large number of articles 
which were strictly revenue articles, mak- 
ing a list of a hundred subjects containing 
one or more items. Making an estimate 
upon the basis of the duties upon these 
articles as collected during the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1887, the free list cuts off 
about $22,000,000. The second section of the 
bill changes the duties on chemicals, paints, 
and drugs, and upon the same basis strikes 
off about 3750,000 annual receipts. Then the 
china and glass sehedule is taken up and 
reductions are made to the estimated 
amount of #1,600,000 annually. Beginning 
with pig iron, upon which a cut of only 
72 cents a ton is made, the reductions 
effected are small and the effect of the 
changes has not yet been estimated. In 
the sugar schedule the Dutch standard 
is raised from 13 to 16, a reclassification 
of the other grades is made, and the 
duties are so reduced as to effect an ap- 
parent reduction of the revenue of about 
$12,000,000. A large number of articles 
generally described as ‘‘ sundries” are re- 
duced so as to cut off revenue to the 
amount of *1,000,000. The changes in the 
cotton schedule will effect a reduction of 
revenue, it is estimated, of about $750,000, 
on the basis of the imports o! 1887, and by the 
changes in the items touching jute, hemp 
and flax, $1,800,000 more will be kept out of 
the hands of the customs officers. By the 
putting of wool on the free list and the revi- 
tion of the schedules affecting woolen goods 
a reduction of the revenue of about $12,000,- 
000 is believed to have been secured. The 
lightening of duties on provisions will cause 
a reduction of revenue of abo t $750,000, 
The total apparent reduction is about *52,- 
000,000. To this remains to be added the 
amount of reduction to be effected by 
changes in the internal revenue laws. The 
changes proposed will make a total prob- 
ably of $20,000,000 to 230,000,000, making the 
grand total to be cut off by the committee’s 
completed list about $76,000,000 to $80,000,000, 
The committee have added to the bill the 
administrative provisions of what was 
known in the last Congress as the Hewitt 
bill, adopted with immaterial changes rec- 
ommended by the Treasury Department. 
The general purpose of the committee has 
bern to change the tariff law, beginning 
with the putting of many raw materials on 
the free list. In making flax, hemp and 
jute free, however, they have also included 
as free the burlaps manufactured from jute, 
which areused by furniture manufacturers 
as packing. The duties on burlaps for the 
fiscal year 1887 were $978,035, and the aver- 
age ad-valorum was thirty per cent. Desir- 
ing to remove from consumers a heavy bur- 
den imposed upon a vast number of people 
for the benefit of a few persons—perhaps 
not more than one firm—the committee 
have made tin plates free. This strikes off 
about $6,000,000 of duties. The item has 
been an almost strictly revenue one, and 
not an encouragement or protection to any 
legiimate industry. Iron and steel cotton 
ties used for baling purposes, which have 
been paying an average ad-valorum duty 
of 35 per cent., and for which $121,098 was 
collected in 1887, are made free, much to 
the gratification of the cotton growers of 
the South. Decorated china is reduced 
from 60 per cent. to 45 per cent., while brown 
earthenware is reduced from 25 to 20 per 
cent. ad valorum. All other earthenware, 
except the sorts enumerated in the bill, 
are reduced from 55 per cent. to 35 per cent. 
The duty on green and colored glass bottles 
is reduced one-fourth of a cent per pound, 
the present duty being one cent. A light 
cut is made on cylinder glass in large 
sheets, but upon the common sorts of win- 
dow glass, which have been paying an aver- 
age ad-valorem duty of nearly 100 per cent., 
the reduction is greater, and is demanded 
by the very apparent excess of protection 
afforded to the weanufacturers. Due regard 
has been given, in making these reductions, 
to the necessities and conditions of the glass 
manufacturers, but the committee was 
satisfied that the cost of labor and material 
in this country was not so much greater 
than in Europe as to justify the imposition 
of an average tax of 100 per cent. upon con- 
sumers of the commonest glass made. The 
reduction of the duty on pig iron from $6.72 
per ton to $6 was not considered a heavy 
cut. There were imported in 1887 about 
6,500,000 tons of pig iron, yielding duties of 





nearly $3,000,000, at an average ad valorem 
of more than 43 per cent. Iron railway bars 
which have been dutiable at from $15 to $20 
per ton are reduced to $11. The committee 
were aware that Mr. Randall was prepared 
to admit that the rolling mills could stand 
a reduction, and as the average ad-valorem 
duty collected in 1887 was about 84 per cent., 
it was safely assumed that the “infant” steel 
industry could not fairly claim that so great 
a degree of protection was essential or just. 
When it came to sugars, and the commit- 
tee were confronted with the demands of 
the Louisiana men for a retention of all the 
duty on sugar, it was necessary to take a 
decisive step. So the grade first named, 
according to the Dutch standard, was fixed 
at No. 16, instead of No. 13, and the lowest 
rate of duty was made | 15-100 cents a pound 
instead of 1 40-100 cents. For the higher 
grades of sugar a sufficient margin was al- 
lowed for conversion, but Hot so much so as 
to encourage the *‘ trusts” which have been 
brought forward recently as being the chief 
beneficiaries under the present tariff sys- 
tem. Having put cotton threads and yarns 
valued at 40 cents a pound or under at an 
ad-valorem duty of 35 per cent., instead of 
at 10 and 15 cents a pound as now, and fix- 
ing the duty on such threads and yarns 
valued at more than 40 cents a pound at 
40 per cent. ad valorem, the committee 
proceeded in arranging the schedules fol- 
lowing and affecting cotton cloths upon the 
assumption that 1t was not proper to make 
the dut.es upon the articles of which cotton 
yarns or thread were the chief materials 
higher than that upon the material un- 
manufactured or in the first stage of manu- 
facture, except in certain lines specified. 
Having put wool on the free list, the com 
mittee took care to prevent any alarm 
among the woolen manufacturers. While 
cutting down the duties on blankets and 
dress goods considerably, and while they 
have admitted some woolen goods lower, 
they have advanced worsted cloths to 40 
per cent. ad valorem to meet the sugges- 
tions of the Treasury Department. Ready- 
made clothing, which stands in the present 
tariff at 35 per cent. ad valorem, is ad- 
vanced to 45 per cent.,and the manufacturers 
of cloaks and dolmans have an item fixing 
the duty on such articles at 45 per cent. 
The effect of the changes will be illustrated 
shortly by a table of estimates now being 
prepared for the committee. These esti- 
mates will be based upon the reeeipts from 
imports during the fiscal year 1887, They 
are not to be relied upon as absolutely cor- 
rect, for it is supposed that the reduction of 
duties may in some instances be followed 
by an increased importation and a corres- 
ponding increase of revenue. 


--»»The House of Representatives passed 
the bill of Mr. Breckenridge last week to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to buy 
bonds with thesurplus. As amended it is as 
follows: 


* That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized toapply the surplus money now in 
the Treasury, and such surplu- money as may 
hereafter be in the T'reasury, and not otherwise 
appropriated, or so much thereof as he may con- 
sider proper, to the purchase or redemption of 
United States bonds, provided that the bonds so 
purchased or redeemed shall Constitute no part 
of the sinking fund, but shall be canceled by the 
Secretary of the V'reasury.” ~ 


.---The President signed an order last 
week placing the employés of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission in the classified depart- 
mental service. This isthe first act of the 
President under the new rules and reg- 
ulations, and it is understood to be prelim- 
inary to an order placing under civil-service 
rules the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, the Indian School Service, and all 
other commissions and bureaus which were 
organized independently of the executive 
departments at Washington, as contem- 
plated by the new rules. 





DOMESTIC. 


..-.Governor Green sent in bis veto of the 
New Jersey High License and Local Option 
Bill on Tuesday of last week. He held it 
to be unconstitutional, because he regarded 
it as a “special act” in making different 
rates of license for different localities, even 
if thisis done according to the number of 
inhabitants. Again he said: 

* A license to carry on the business of the sale 
of liquor is to a certain extent property for 
which he has paid. The act makes no provision 


on forfeiture for the return of any portion of the 
license fee.” 


He thinks that in such proceedings the de- 
fendant is entitled to a tnal by jury. He 
objects to the provision allowing the coun- 
ties to vote on prohibition, and called this 
“special legislation.” The bill was pass- 
ed the next day in the assembly over 
The Prohibitionists 


the governor’s veto. 





held their State Convention at Trenton 
on Tuesday and elected national delegates. 
Some 800 persons were present as delegates. 
A platform was adopted declaring the Con- 
veution’s allegiance to the party’s princi- 
ples, and that ‘‘ We will make no deals or 
compromises with any persons or parties.” 
Absolute prohibition of the hquor traffic is 
declared to be the party’s aim and the su- 
preme issue of the hour. One of the planks 
is this: 


“The services of Gen. Clinton B. Fisk asa 
soldier, statesman, and in the cause of temper- 
ance make it eminently proper that his name 
should be urged by our delegates in the coming 
National Convention as tLe standard-bearer of 
the Prohibition party in the next Presidental 
campaign.” 


-.-. The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany issued a statement to the striking 
miners last week in answer to questions as 
to what terms the company would demand 
before starting up its collieries, It says: 


“ Owing to the long suspension the company 
cannot at once produce coal on as large a scale 
as heretofore or employ as many men, but it is 
willing to get its mines ready to resume work 
and to give employment to men and boysas fast 
as it can profitably do so. It will employ any 
persons who may be sufficiently skilled in the 
various branches of work to be done without 
regard to whether they may heretofore have 
been in itsservice or not, retaining, of course, 
such persons as are row at work in their pres- 
ent positions so long as their services shall be 
satisfactory to thecompany. It has no feelings 
in regard to the great majority of men who 
were formerly in its employ, except those of 
sorrow that they were misled, and of sympathy 
for the sufferings of themselves and their wives 
and children, and will be glad to see them 
again at work. But it will not promise employ- 
ment to the persons who, in the past, have 
abused the positions held by them to create 
dissension between the company and its work- 
men, or who may have used, attempted, or in- 
cited to violence or intimidation toward those 
who desired to work. 


----The first week of the strike of the 
engineers of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad ended with the advantage 
in favor of the railroad managers, They 
secured many engineers from the Reading 
road to take the place of the strikers. In 
order to prevent the Reading men from 
thus coming to the aid of the Railroad Com- 
pany, it was annonhced that Chief Arthur 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers would endeavor to bring about a 
union of Reading Knights with the Broth- 
erhood of Engineers, so that the former 
should act against the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Road at the present juncture, 
rather than give the road what is practically 
a substantial assist ince. No snch union 
has been effected as yet. The company re- 
mains confident of its ultimate success, It 
is possible, however, that the strike may be 
widely spread throughout the country be- 
fore the Eugineers yield. Resolutions were 
adopted at a meeting of engineers in this 
city on Sunday looking toa general tie-up 
throughout the United States, Canada and 
Mexico unless the company backs down 
before the 30th of March. 





FOREIGN. 


....The latest reports from Berlin say 
that the Imperial family has ceased to hope 
for the recovery of the Crown Prince. The 
first results of the microscopic examination 
by Professor Waldmeyer, as communicated 
to the Emperor, are uvfavorable, disclosing 
traces of cancer in the pus arising from 
necrosis of the cartilage of the larynx. 
Apart from the results of the examination, 
court dispatches cunfirm the progress of 
symptoms tending toward a fatal issue. 
The occasiopal appearance of improvement 
is followed by a renewal of the gravest in- 
dications. The decrease in the Prince’s 
strength has caused a saddening change in 
his aspect, and has transformed him from a 
robust into an aged and debilitated man 
who is obviously suffering. The conttlict of 
reports does not weaken the fact, based 
upon absolute information, that in the 
highest official quarter every hope has been 
abandoned of his recovery. No immediate . 
crisis is expected, but it is recognized that 
a sudden change for the worse may occur at 
any moment, involving his death if the dis- 
ease should be permitted to run its full 
course. The Crown Prince may be able to 
return to Berlin in May and pass his last 
days there. If he is fated to die suddenly 
at San Remo he has everything ready. He 
has written his wi:l and prepared a political 
testament for his successor, 


...-[t is announced in London that Rus 
sia has sent to the Porte a second and more 
decided note requesting Turkey to intimate 
that Prince Ferdinand’s position is illegal. 
Russia is supported by Germany. 
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THE LAW AND THE GCSPEL. 





THE revelation of God contains a state- 
ment of voch Law and Gospel. The law is 
that summary of righteousness contained 
in the ten words or commanJments given 
by Jehovah to Moses on Sinai. The gospel 
is Chat revelation ot the love of God tinally 
and fuily manifested in JesusCarist. The 
law is epitomized in these words of our 
Lord in his answer to the question of the 
scribe : ‘* Thou shalt love the Lord tby God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength: this is the first commandwent. 
And the second is like, namely this, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Tbus our Lord epitomizes all that Moses 
received in these two commandments. 
The Gospel is set forth in its completest 
statement by our Saviour in his converss- 
toin with Nicodemus, in these precious 
words: ** God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.” 

The Law commands us to love God with all 
our hearts, and our neighbor as ourselves, 
on the pain of death. The Gospel de- 
clared that God has loved us with all his 
heart, that is by giving his only begotten 
Son to live and die for us, as the condition 
of life. If a man seeks life under the law, 
the condition is the perfect fulfillment of 
all its provisions. That is as Paul puts it: 
** Moses describeth the righteousness 
which is of the law, that the man which 
doeth those things shall live by them.” 
James tells us how exact and complete 


this obedience must be, in order to receive 
life under it. ‘* For whosoever shall keep 
the whole law and yet offend 1n one point, 
is guilty of all.” That is, if every require- 
ment of the law is kept but in one point, 
the obedience is not perfect, and there- 
fore life under the law is impossible to 
such aone. It is clearly true, therefore, 
that ‘‘ there is none righteous, no, not one,” 
** for all have sinned and come short.” It 
falls out inconsequence that, ‘‘ the whole 
world is guilty before God.” Man must 
look elsewhere than to the law for salva- 
tion. Where then must he look? Why, 
of course,to the Gospel. Here we see that 
God who could require nothing less than 
perfect righteousness, does, notwithstand- 
ing our unrighteousness love us, and has 
manifested that love to usin the gift of 
his Son who ‘is the end of the Law 
for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth.” 

The Gospel is not a reversal of the Law. 
nor does it in anywise effect relaxation 
of its holy requirements,for Christ ‘‘came 
not to destroy the Law but to fulfill it.” 
The Gospel is the revelation of that grand- 
est of all truths in the Scripture, namely, 
how the rizhteousness of the Law may yet 
be fulfilled in men who have failed in the 
matter of unaided obedience, that is, by 
faith or union with Christ. ‘For what 
the Jaw could not do in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending his own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for 
sin, condemned sin in the flesh ; that the 
righteousness of thelaw might be fulfilled 
inus who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the spirit.” Or asit is put another 
way, by the same expounder of the Law 
and the Gospel: ‘Bat now the righteous- 
ness of God is manifested without the 
law ; even the righteousness of God which 
is by faith of Jesus Christ, unto all and 
upon all them that believe.” 

It will be seen that righteousness is the 
end aimed at by both the law and the 
gospel. In the one case righteousness isa 
movement from man to God, in the other 
ease it is a principle flowing out from 
God to man. In the one case obedience 
is rendered to an outward standard; in 
the other case it moves from an inward 
principle imparted to man through union 
with tne righteous Christ. In the one 
cage maa works alone and unaided through 
fear of penalties;in the other case man 
works with God, inspired and con- 
strained by the love of God, ‘poured out 
in h.s heart by the Holy Ghost.” Iu the 
one case union bet ween wan and God is se- 
cured by a bond of w orks; in the other case 
union is accomplished and perfected by 
a bond of life communicated and love im- 
parted. In the one case man is commanded 
to do himself, or die; in the other case he 
is entreated to bel.eve what God has done 
for him, and live. In the one case we see 
death as the end of man’s unrightevus life; 
in the other case we see lite as the result 
of Chri-t’s righteous death. Under the 
Law 1t is 1m,o:sible for the best man to do; 
under the Gospel it is possible for the 
wotst man to believe. Under the Law God 
can never be satisfied with man’s duings; 
under the Gospel man can be fully satisfied 
with whet God has done. God cannot 
join himself to man’s failures, but man 
can unite himself with God’s perfections. 
The reason man cannot reach the goal of 
righteousness under the Law is because he 
starts under doom of death because of 
sin; the reason why a sinner can reach the 
goal of righteousness through faith is be- 
cause he is permitted to press forward in 
the power of anendless life. The disciples 
could not reach the shore, tho they toiled 
in rowing, because the winds were con- 
trary and the sea was boisterous; but as 
soon as they took Him intothe boat,who 
had power over winds and waves, they 
were immediately at the land. A sinner 
toiling toward Heaven without Christ 
must fail toreach that better land because 
of the boisterous waves of sin within him 
and the contrary winds of the law which 
oppose him; but the moment he takes 
Christ into his life he has one with bim 
who stills the law by fulfilling its require- 
ments first in himseif, and then in us, and 
subdues the boisterous waves of sin 
through the power of a new life imparted 
to us. 





These contrasts between the Law and 





the Gospel are sharp and suggestive, and 
a careful study of the eternal principles 
of righteousness underlying them both 
will ce1tainly help us in the life that now 
is and bless us in the life that is to come. 

We have not called attention to these con- 
trasts except with asincere desire to help 
our readers, not to a curious theological 
study, but to a practical application of the 
Word of God‘‘which is able to make us wise 
unto salvation,” and to assist in dissipating 
the mists of misunderstanding which hang 
like a thick fog over the minds and hearts 
of many struggling souls who are con- 
fused as to the distinction between the Law 
and the Gospel. 


+ 


THE LAMB OF GOD. 


THE special mission of John the Baptist 
was to announce Jesus of Nazareth to the 
Jewish people as the promised and long- 
expected Messiah. Having himself, at 
the time of his baptism, been informed 
that such was his character, he made the 
announcement in these words: 

** Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 

away the sin of the world.” 
The central term in this language around 
which all the others are grouped, is tue 
word ‘“ Lamb.” We are to remember 
that John was a Jew, that he was speak- 
ing to Jews, and that toth were familiar 
with the sacrificial system established by 
God in the laws of Moses. A Jamb. un- 
der this system, was required to be offered 
every morning and evening as an atone- 
ment or sacrifice for sin. A lamb wasthe 
usual and most common victim in the 
Jewish system of sin-offerings; and when 
John, himself a Jew, and speaking to 
Jews, applied this term to Jesus of Naza- 
reth, he clearly meant to say that this Je- 
sus was destined to be the victim in a sin- 
offering yetto be made. This is the point 
of the analogy between him and the sacri- 
ficial lamb of the Jews, and the reason 
why the term was applied to him. Isaiah 
in one of his predictions relating to the 
Messiah, said that he would be ‘* brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter.” Paul also 
said: ‘* For even Christ our pussover [pas- 
chal lamb] is sacmfic.d for us.” The 
Greek word, here translated ‘* passover,” 
means the paschal lamb, or the lamb tiat 
was slain at the feast of the passover. 
The apostle spoke of Christ, the lamb. as 
being ‘* sacrificed for us.” Peter tells us 
that our redemption is secured, not with 
* corruptible things,” but with ‘ the pre- 
cious blvod of Christ, as cf a lamb with- 
out blemish and without spot.” One ot 
the songs of Heaven is in these words: 
* Vortt.y is the Lamb that was slain, to 
receive power, and riclies, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honor, and ghry, and 
blessing.” The names of the 1edeen.ed 
are said to be written **in the Lamb’s 
book of tife.” No one familiar with the 
language and the doctriae of the Bible in 
regard to Carist will have any difficulty 
in seeing the reason why the term 
** tamb” is applied to biz. 

John the Baptist, by way of eminence 
and distinction from the ordinary Jewish 
lamb, designated Jesus as ‘*the Lamb of 
God.” God himself had furnished this 
particular lamb for the sacrifice to be 
made, Peter tells us that Jesus was 
‘*foreordained before the foundation of 
the world” for this service, and that *‘ by 
the determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God” he wasdelivered up to the 
death of the cross. He was ** the Lamb” 
that God had selected and appointed to 
make the great sacrifice for the sins of 
men. It was in accordance with the 
divine arrangement that Christ Jesus 
should come into this world, and die for 
our sins. He was hence ‘“‘the Lamb of 
God,” of whom the lamb sacrificed on 
Jewish altars was simply a type. 

The work assigned to this divinely ap- 
pointed Lamb is that of taking ‘* away the 
sin of the world.” To take away sin in 
the sacrificial sense is to make an atone- 
ment for it, so that the sinner can be 
pardoned and treated as if he had not 
sinned. This is the elementary idea of a 
sin-offering; and this is precisely what 
**the Lamb of God” did for this lost 
wold, when‘*for the joy that was set 
before him,” he *‘ endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame.” The language of the 








at mid-day. Christ “suffered for us.” 
He bore “ vur sins in his own body on the 
tree.” He ‘‘once suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring 
us to God.” He ‘redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being madea curse for 
us.” By the grace of God he tasted 
“death for-every man.” He * dieg for 
our sins according to the Scriptures,” 
‘* The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity 
of us all.” ‘ He was wounded for our 
transgressions; he was bruised for our 
iniquities; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him: and with his stripes we 
are healed.” He‘‘isthe propitiation fo, 
our sins, and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world.” 

These and tie like s¢atements in the Bj. 
ble explain what John the Baptist meant 
when, calling the attention of the Jews 
to Jesus of Nazareth, he said: ‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world.” This ‘* Lamb of God,” 
took upon himself our nature, appeared 
**in the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men,” and in that ng. 
ture ‘dred for our sins,” and thereby 
made it possible for God to ‘‘ be just and 
the justifier of him which believeth jn 
Jesus.” This is the doctrine of the apos- 
tles in respect to the sacrifice of Christ as 
a sin-offering. He himself preact.ed the 
doctrine before his death,and specially em. 
phasized it in the appointment of the 
Lora’s Supper in commemoration of his 
death. John’s announcement is repeated 
all through the New Testament, end the 
substance of it was fully predicted by the 
prophets. 

What then shall we do with this doe. 
trine of the sin-atoning ‘‘ Lamb of God’? 
Shall we speculate about it? No. Shall 
we urdertake to supplement it with bu 
man philosophy? No. Our wise way is 
to look at Christ just as the Bible presents 
him to our thoughts. The Buble nere, as 
in all other matters pertaining to our sal- 
vation, is our sole and only authoritative 
guide. Aside from what it teaches, we 


know absolutely nothing on the subject, — 
We can improve neither its language nor — 
its ideas. We must be conient with 16 ~ 
ideas, or have none that we can verity, — 
There is no ‘* Thus saith tae Lord” attach. ~ 


edtoany human specuiat:on. 

The best possible at‘itude of the mind 
and heart 1s that of deholding *‘ the Lamb 
of God which taketh away tne sin of the 
worla.” Look at him and keep louvking at 
him; repeat the looking; aud be sure 
always to use what G.d says about him a8 
the means of the vision. See this Divine 
Man, this atoning ‘* Lamb of God,” in the 
Garden of Gethsemane; and see him on 
the cross in the anguish of that awful ex- 
perience, bearing *‘our sins in his own 
body on the tree,” and finally bowing his 
head and saying, ‘‘It 1s finished.” Read 
the tender and touching story of nis death, 
not tor himself, but for others. Read 
what Pauland Peter and Jesus himself 
said about the nature, object, and relativns 
of that death. Believe alike the narrative 
and the explanation. By faith make itall 
real to thought, and all real to the heart. 
Let a suffering and sin-atoning Christ 
dwell in both the head and the heart. 
This will set him before us as our heaven- 
ly friend, and inspire us with gratitude 
and love. 


> 


THE FUTURE OF ANDOVER. 

THE hope of an early restoration of An- 
dover Theological Seminary to its old po 
sition in the cuonfilence of the Congrega- 
tional churches, 1s, we fear, a very slender 
hope. It is now more than two years 
since a motion was made in the Board of 
Trustees to ask the Board of Visitors to 
investigate the character of the teaching 
of certain of the Faculty. It ismore than 
a yearsince the Boerd of Visitors gave 4 
hearing, and it has been eight months 
since it announced its findings and de- 
clared the chair of Professor Smyth vacant. 
Professor Snyth, however, still holds his 
position and draws his salary, and he not 
only proposes to resist the decree of the 
Board of Visitors, but virtually to put 
them on trial in the secular courts. There 
are two suits in the secular courts of 
Massachusetts, the appeal of Professor 
Smyth, and the bill of the trustees con 
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: cerning the authority of the Board of 


Visitors. The appeal will not be argued, 
itis stated, before next November. 

When the end of this troublesome busi- 
ness will be reached nobody knows. Tke 
law, under the manipulation of learned 
and ingenious counsel, gives large re- 
source of delay and tecnnicalities. To be 
sure the real question invo!ved is a very 
simple question, but, unfortunately, Pro- 
fessor Smyth is in possession, and the proc- 
ess of dispossession is inevitably a teai- 
ousone. An article by the Rev. John O. 
Fiske, D.D., in the Christian Mirror, takes 
arather gloomy view of the outlook : 

“I must say that this whole proceeding 
has in it for me not a little of the ludicrous. 
This alleged fearful wrong is being perpet- 
uated, which some of the founders of the 
seminary thought they had guarded against 
by language as carefully drawn up asit is 
possible for men to employ, and yet it is ut- 
terly impossible te bring the casetoa final 
decision against the professor. It does not 
seem to me that either the Board of Visitors 
or the Supreme Court or anybody else is de- 
sirous of bringing any decision to pass 
against Professor Smyth except in some 
Pickwickian sense. 1 bave read of caxes in 
the Chancery courts of England being 
drawn out without final decision for eighty 
andeven two hundred years, There is no 
need of prolonging this suit to such an ex- 
tent; but if there were, it seems altogether 
probable that it could be done. Solittle did 
the associate founders of the seminary ac- 
complish by all their nicely planned arrange- 
ments to set aside in certain cases the action 
of the trustees. Would it not be a grim 
joke if the proceedings commenced to oust 
Professor Smyth should result in the oust- 
ing out ofexisteace of the Board of Visit- 
ors itself ?”’ 

There is, we suppose, no alternative, 
but to wait for the decision of the courts. 
Meantime, what is to become of the Sem- 
inary? The funds will, doubtless, yield 
their usual income, out of which the reg- 
war salaries, amounting to upward of 
$20,000 wiil be paid, whether students fill 
the class-rooms or not. The Seminary 
must wait, we suppose, until Professor 

Smyth has exhausted the resources of the 
law in his defense—and all this under 
cover of his official position therein; 
and if in the end the finding and 
decree of the Board of Visitors are 
confirmed, the Seminary may be 
put to its legitimate work again in 
line with the churches, That is the only 
hop2 fur Andover. There is no hope for 
ituader its present régime. The Congre- 
gational churches cannot and will not 
patronize it. Their young men will be 
sent to other schools where better advan- 
tages and sounder teaching are given, 
and Andover will be practically de- 
serted. 

Why is all this ruin being brought on 
thisold and noble institution? Is it for 
the sake of some great evangelical truth 
such as martyrs have died to establish? 
Not at all. It is simply for the sake of a 
theory, a hypothesis, a dogma, if you 
will, for which its expounder has refused 
to give a single scriptural text. 

What is the secret of the persistency 
with which it is maintained? Is it love 
for the truth as it is in Christ? Is it love 
for the Seminary and its noble founders 
and glorious history? Is it love for the 
cause of evangelical religion? Is it a deep 
conviction of the needs of a sound minis- 
try? Is it fidelity to a great trust? Not at 
all. The unscriptural doctrine of proba- 
tion after death dishonors all these great 
interests, 

The cause of allthis mischief is simply 
persistence in perversity on the part of 
one man. 


+ 


TRUST POOLS AND THE LAW. 








THE investigation of Trust Companies 
and their doings by the Senate Commis- 
sion, which has just come to an end in 
this city, isthe second attempt by the 
legislature of this state to get to the bot- 
tom of these peculiar, not to say alarm- 
ing organizations. 

The first was that made incidentally by 
the Hapburn Committee seven years ago, 
Which, tho directed primarily to rail- 
way administration, was brought face to 
face with the Ohio Standard Oil Company 
and is at present our best source of 
knowledge for some of the early phases 





of its remarkable history. The seven 
years which have elapsed since the Hep- 
burn investigation have given time for a 
wide development of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
idea and for an amount of imitation 
which at this moment supplies food for 
thought of a peculiarly disturbing kind 
to the great mass of intelligent American 
citizens. 

Me. Rockefeller’s invention was essen- 
tially the extension of the principle and 
method of the railway pool to the petro- 
leum business, What he proposed for 
petroleum other men have been quick 
enough to apply to othec lines of business 
until we now are suddenly aroused to the 
fact that the pooling method, which is 
suppressed in the railways by the Inter- 
State law, has settled down onto nearly 
every line of business in staple commod- 
ities which admits of such organization— 
with this alarming difference, however, 
t 1at while the railway pool had no more 
permanent basis than the agreement of 
the combined lines, this new Trust system 
actually merges the distinct companies 
into one, puts them under une absolute 
administration. and assigns each a _ pro- 
portionate share in the general stock and 
profits. 

It is an Open question whether the rail- 
way pool is a method to be wholly con- 
demned. In writing of the Inter-State 
law we have, on the whole, taken sides 
with the European economists who, with 
full knowledge of the dangers and multi- 
form evils of the pool, have proposed to 
put it under strong legal restraint and 
regulation. As to these Trusts, it is diffi- 
cult to see that they are per se, of neces- 
sity, or essentially so far illegal or 
charged with vicious matter and danger to 
society as to require suppression—a work 
which would be so difficult and so deli- 
cate as tu make it practicaily impossible 
ia a free society like ours to carry out 
such a policy on a line that would not in- 
flict as much damage to the honest trade 
as to dishonest speculation. 

The same ditticulty confronts us in this 
Trust pool business which we have to deal 
with in the boycott and the labor strikes. 
We cannot prohibit them by law without 
putting the citizen's liberty in pecil. For 
the sake of preserving that prime and 
fundamental principle we submit to all 
the inconvenience of patience on the one 
hand and legal restraint and limitation 
on the other. 

Taere is probably not a single ugly, 
alarming or brutal feature in the boycott 
and the strike which does not reappear in 
this Trust pooling business, and with this 
to add to its repulsiveness, that it is here 
the barefaced effrontery of capital and 
power, unsoftened by that sympathy or 
pity which a generous observer must feel 
for the blind struggles of working-people 
whose only possible strength is in combi- 
nation and numbers. 

The sauce we apply to these poor geese 
we must apply to the proud ganders. 
Toese imperious Trusts are no more love- 
ly and no less dangerous than boycotts 
and strikes; but if we have created in our 
social life the conditions which lead work- 
men to strike and trade to go into pools 
the best thing we can do is tosay: Very 
well, gentlemen, you have your liberty, 
you shall have also our law. 

If we had had the Inter-State Railway 
law in 1874 we should not have the Stand- 
ard Oil now. It was the implication of the 
New York Central and Erie Railways with 
this monopoly which brought the Hepburn 
Commission down onthem. Mr. Hudson 
demonstrates in his ‘*‘ Railways and the 
Republic” that without the aid of the 
railways the independent oil companies 
could not have been crushed as they were. 
His chapters on ths ‘ History of a Com- 
mercial Crime” and on pools are the first 
pieces of reading to be done by one who 
wishes to go to the bottom of this per- 
turbative question about Trusts. 

The Standard Oil] Company that now 
comes into court is a new affair formed in 
this city in 1882, by the same men who 
had given such fatal direction to the 
Onio Company. By coming here it as- 
sumed something like a national charac- 
ter. Mr. Rockefeller resigned his place in 
the Ohio Company, and the new concern 





with something the air of a regenerate 
sinner. Unfortunately for them the pub- 
lic do not so easily forget nor so quickly 
give them the benefit of the new charac- 
ter, ‘* Pardon me. my lord,” said Lord 
Chatham to the Duke of Grafton, ‘“ but 
confidence is a plant of slow growth in 
an aged breast.” 

Yet with Mr. Hudson’s book in our 
hands we may pretty confidently say that 
they are not likely to repeat some at least 
of their old proceedings, not, however, be- 
cause they are regenerate, but because 
the Inter-State law and the legislation of 
an exceptionally independent Pennsy!- 
vania legislature in 1884 have filed their 
teeth and reduced their opportunities to 
such an extent that Mr. Rockefeller was 
able to say to the Senate Commission the 
other day, that there had been of late a 
very considerable increase of indepencent 
competing Oil companies, 

Tnis example indicates the line of treat: 
ment that promises the most for all these 
Trusts. Not that the Standard Oil has 
yet received all the discipline it requires. 
It has, however, by the passage of the 
Inter-State law lost one great agency for 
oppression and can be reduced to a posi- 
tion of harmless magnificence by the 
same kind of legislation that will have 
to be devised for the other imitators of 
its example. What the law can wisely do 
in such a case as this, we reserve for fu- 
ture consideration. 

Meantime weare not greatly impressed 
with the skiil or courage of tne Senate 
Commission as applied to the Sugar or 
Oil Trust. General Pryor’s remark that 
they had had enough friend!y testimony, 
and that it was now time to hear peuple 
who were opposed to these organizations 
was exactly to the point. Nothing can 
be expecced of a committee that has not 
heard of the old maxim, ab hostibus do- 
ceri. The only case which was gone through 
with tothe bottom was that of the Butch- 
er’s pool, and here they were guided by 
two men who had been driven out of 
business by the riog. 

What effect this investigation is to have 
on the legislature wedo not now inquire. 
In the public mind it should not fail to 
establish this point; that these combina- 
tions have been organized and equipped 
with every resuurce and agency to escape 
both corporate and private responsibility to 
law. By their corporate character they 
escape private responsivility and in the 
character of Trusts they shirk the re- 
sponsibilities of corporations. Tnis 1s a 
theme which if allowed to stand would 
raise them above the State and give com- 
plete exemptiou from lezal respoasibility 
to corporations which might come to con- 
trol the entire business of the country. 
The weak spot in this daring plan will prove 
to be the false reckoning on exemption 
from the operation of law. 


_ 
. 


THE WESTERN STRIKE. 


THE strike on the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad has been conducted 
thus far in as faultless a manner by each 
side as any such quarrel cuuld be. Every 
action seems to have been taken quietly, 
soberly and with forethought, if not with 
judgment. 

The engineers, before striking, made 
the following demands: 

‘*(1) Pay to be governed solely by miles 
run, without regard to other conditions or 
circumstances. (2) An average increase of 
pay. (3) The abolition of classification 
based upon length of service, age, or ex- 
perience. (4) No more examinations or 
tests, except such as are agreed upon by the 
general manager and the geueral grievance 
committee.” 
To these the company responded that the 
arbitrary mileage basis disregards the 
value of the service rendered, and they 
gave examples to show that the responsi- 
bility and service of engineers on some 
trains and on some branch roads are less 
than of engineers on other trains and 
other roads, and that it would be mani- 
festly unfair that these circumstances 
should be disregarded. On the second 





point they said that it was im possible.owing 
to the critical state in which the Western 
roads are at present, to increase the cost 
of transportation by the increase of wages. 





now comes before the Senate Commission 


the answer that any corporation or busi- 
ness firm would make under similar cir- 
cumstances, that length of service, age 
and experience must fcrm the basis of 
the classification of wages. Finally, as 
to examiuations, of course the company 
maintained that they must have their own 
methods of determining the fitness of 
employ és, 

We do not see how the company could 
have acceded to any of the points taken 
against them. The argument advanced 
that one engineer intrusted with human 
lives hes as much responsibility us an- 
other engineer intrusted with humana 
lives, and should have as much pay with- 
out regard to the iength of tse service of 
either, 1s a specious one; for the amount 
of responsibility 1s only one of the faciois 
determining the velue of service. The 
other arguments of the engineers or their 
friends can be met in the same way. 
Theie main propositions scarcely call for 
contradiction. Of course there could be 
no compromise between the demands of 
the engineers and the answer of the com- 
pany; and the strike followed. 

A week has passed and no settlement has 
been reached. The company Lave had the 
advantage thus far by their ability to se- 
cure engineers to take the piaces of the 
strikers. Many Reading men have been 
taken into their service who preferred, as 
they said, to make a living in the West 
rather than starve longer in the East. 
Chief Arthur of the stihiking engineers, 
resenting naturally the part played by the 
Reading Knights, has attempted, it 1s said, 
to bring the Knights into union with the 
Brotherhood of Engineers, and help the 
latter in their contest aguinst the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Road. As yet this 
union has not been effected. But the 
engineers are becoming desperate after 
the first week's failures and evidently in- 
ten J to resort to the most stringent meas- 
ures, 

At a meeting in Tammany Hall, of this 
city, on Sunday evening, delegates from 
fifteen divisions of the Brotherhood 
adopted resolutions to the effect tnat if 
the company does not yield to the de- 
mands of their Western brothers by the 
15th of March, all the members of the 
Brotherhood employed on the connecting 
lines of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy system shall resign,and that if 
this does not bring the company to terms 
by the 80h of March, then the strike shall 
extend tothe entire organization through- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico. 
There is little likelinood of the latter 
threat ever being carried out. The only 
thing that makes strikes possible is 
that some members of a union work 
while others strike and teat the workers 
support the strikers. If the entire organ- 
ization should become non-p:oductive its 
members could exist only till funds al- 
ready accumulated were exhausted and 
then they would starve. With such a 
huze continental strike as threatened, ac- 
cumulated funds would count for abso- 
lutely nothing when scattered among the 
thousands and tens of thousands imme- 
diately dependant upon the strikers, If 
the Brotherhood has coine to tae necessi- 
ty of making such threat-, it would seem 
that its case in the present contest is a 
nearly hopeless one. In any event we do 
not see how the strikeis can meet with 
success. 


at 
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PROHIBITION AND PARTY IN NEW 
JERSEY. 








Ir the course of Lvcal Option in New 
Jersey has not run smooth, it has never- 
theless run well and successfully. Bafure 
this issue reaches our subscribers the Local 
Option High-License Bu!l will undoubtedly 
have become a law. Itisa great victory 
for tenperance, and makes the beginning 
of interesting history in New Jersey. 

New Jersey is a Democratic state. In 
state and national elections it invariably 
goes Democratic by a few thousand ma- 
jority. Ite legislatures are, however , 
usually Republican, That of last winter 
was an exception, the assembly being 
Democratic. This was due directly te 
the campaign of the Third Party. In the 
present assembly the Republicans have a 





To the third point they made in effect 


majority of six. In the Senate the mar- 
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gin is still narrower. The Governor is, 
of course, a Democrat. The Democratic 
Party in New Jersey, as elsewhece in the 
North, is opposed to Prohibition in any 
form. How, then, ina Democratic state, 
with a Democratic Governor, a narrow 
Republican majority. and several Repub- 
lican representatives from strong liquor 
constituencies in Hudson, Essex, and 
Mercer, was an effective county Prohibi- 
tory bill passed ? 

The Third Party organ, The Voice, 
claims that it is the ‘‘ direct result of the 
Prohibition Party vote.” We do not deny 
that this vote was an element in the prob- 
lem confronting the Republican Party. 
But that it was the controlling element we 
dodeny. The Third Party does not ask 
for Local Option; it does not even ask for 
a Prohibitiory amendment at the hands 
of the Republican Party. If that was the 
purpose for which it was organized, it 
long since lost sight of that purpose. It 
exists in New Jersey as elsewhere to ob- 
tain Prohibition through its own ascend- 
ancy. It has steadily refused, as a party, 
to indorse candidates of either of the old 
parties who were open and pronounced 
advocates of Prohibition. It distinctly 
rcfused last week in its state convention 
in Trenton, to declare that it “* would do 
all in its power to secure the enforcement 
of the Local Option” sections of the 
temperance bill. It was not, then, in re- 
sponse to the demand of the Third Party 
that the Local Option Bil) was passed,for 
the Third Party made no such demand. 
It was in direct response to the demand 
of the Republican Party itself. If astrong 
sentiment in that party—so strong that it 
could no longer be ignored—had not 
demanded Local Option it could not have 
been obtained, This is the simple fact,and 
the Republican representatives in the legis- 
lature have nobly responded to this de- 
‘inand, in spite of the exasperation which 
he Third Party has produced by wantonly 
adcfeating Republican candidates who 

ere as sound temperance men as itsown 


nominees, 


The credit belongs solely tothe Republi- 
¢a2 Party. It made the bill practically a cau- 
cus measure when its fate hung in doubt. 
It passed it against the all but solid protest 
of the Democratic members. It passed it 
again in the Assembly over the Demo- 
cratic Governor’s veto by the same vote as 
betore, all the Democrats save two being 
arrayed against it. It passed it over the 
veto in the face of the refusal of the 
Third Party State Convention to recog- 
nize or approve it. Is the measure, then. 
in any sense the resuit of the influence of 
the Democratic Party? Is it the result of 
the influence of the Third Parity? Not at 
all. The Third Party would not even 
pledge itself to hejp in the enforcement of 
the law. 

The Republican Party can, however, if 
need be, stand alone for practical tem- 
perance. The Democratic Party,as a 
party, will not helpatyout hundreds of life- 
long Democrats willit The Third Party 
will not helpit, but s**res and hundreds 
of Third Party voters’ will. Neither of 
these parties can prevent that, try they 
never so hard. In the ond the Repub- 
lican Party will win—against Democrat3, 
against Third Party partisans, against 
brewers, Cistillers and the wrole army of 
saloon-keepers. It has daredto do nght. 
and it will win becauseit deserves to win. 

Governor Green's veto message is just 
what was expected. It is quite anworthy 
his high office and his legal reputation. 
His objections are mere prete: ‘s for his 
action, nctsound reasons for it. -He had 
determined to veto the bill long before it 
reached his hands, and his message is 
simply an attempt to justify to the people 
of the state his refusal to approve a bill 
which unquestionably meets their de- 
mand. He claims that the proposed clas- 
sification under the High License sectiot s 
according to population is unconstitu- 
tional. But the Supreme Court in sev- 
efal cases has decided ctherwise. He 
claims that the principle of Local Option, 
involving as he thinks the delega- 
tion of legislative power to the 
people, is aiso unconstitutional. The 
Supreme Court decided otherwise in the 
Chatham Township Local Option case, 
some fourteen yearsago. His message is 





a sham, and will prove to be a fatal party 
mistake, 


- 
os 


Cditorial Votes. 


MAny of our readers will have heard be- 
fore this of the accident that betell Dr. 
William Hayes Ward on Wednesday of last 
week. He was on his way as usual from his 
home in Newark to the officeof THE IN- 
DEPENDENT and was walking hurriedly 
through the Barclay Street ferry-house. 
In order to cet by the crowd pouring off the 
ferry boat through the foot-way, he jumped 
upon the large beam separating the foot- 
way from the drive-way. His foot slipped 
and he fell under a huge truck that was 
passing out of the ferry-house. A hack- 
man who was standing close by jumped to 
his assistance,and tho he pulled him toward 
the horses and away from the wheel he did 
not succeed in extricating nim before the 
wheel had crushed against his body and 
rendered him insensible. Thedriver of the 
truck had stopped almost instantly, but too 
late. An ambulance was summoned at 
once and Dr. Ward, who had by this time 
regained consciousness, was taken to the 
Chambers Street Hospital. The surgical 
examination there showed that there had 
been a slight contusion on the head and that 
four ribs had been broken, but that none ot 
the vital organs had beeninjured. At first 
it was thought that he might be rewoved to 
his home, but subsequently it was deemed 
wisest that he should remain at the hospi- 
tal. Theaccident was of course a severe 
one and Dr. Ward’s recovery will be at- 
tended, fora time at least, with great pain. 
He is, however, doiug well and there is every 
reason to believe that, with his vigorous 
constitution and the healthfulness that ex- 
isted in every tiber of his organism, his 
recovery will be both speedy and complete. 
His mind has been perfectly clear from the 
moment he regained consciousness aud he 
has shown, throughout, his characteristic 
pluck and sense. A thoroughly character- 
istic act also was performed by him in se- 
curing the discharge of the truck-driver, 
who had been arrested and was taken to 
the hospital for identification. Dr. Ward 
insisted that the man was notin the least 
to blame and must not be held for what was 
his own (Dr. Ward’s) fault or misfortune. 
Dr. Ward’s friends and the friends of THe 
INDEPENDENT have been affectingly kind 
aud sympathetic in their letters, messages 
and calls, aud we assure them that they are 
all appreciated. 








WE have recently read an exceedingly in- 
teresting and well-written letter from a 
Japanese young lady, addressed to a Chris 
tian lady in Brooklyn whois the directress 
of a missionary band that some years ago 
undertook the education of this Japanese 
girl and furnished all the necessary funds 
therefor. The Brooklyn lady has for vears 
been in correspondence with this girl; and 
both, tho separated by thousands of 
miles, and tho they never saw each 
other, and never expect to do so in this 
world, have, nevertheless, become  ac- 
quainted, and formed a very warm attach- 
ment for eack other. What specially ar- 
rested our attention in the letter referred 
to was the natural, spontaneous, and- un 
studied expression of this attachment on 
the part of the Japanese girl, showing un- 
mistakably that the written words came 
from her beart, and that she had a genuine 
an‘ deep affection for her unseen friend in 
this country. She had no doubt of the ex- 
istence of that friend, and sincerely loved 
ber and felt grateful for all the kindness 
she had received through her hands. Here, 
then, we have a beautiful example of affec- 
tion toward an unseen human friend. This 
case reminded us of the words used by Peter 
in his First Epistle, addressed to ‘the 
strangers scattered” in v..rious parts of 
Asia Minor. They had never seen Jesus 
Christ; yet, referring to Christ and their 
affection for him, Pe‘er said to them: 
‘“*Whom, having not seen, ye love.”’” These 
‘* strangers,’’ as he assumes, knew who 
Christ was, and what he had done for 
them; and altho they had never seen 
him, they, nevertheless, loved him, and be- 
lieved in him, and rejoiced ‘‘with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory.” If we can 
believe in the exis'ence of an earthly friend, 
without ever having seen him, and make 
that friend the object of tenderand grateful 
affection, as we certainly can, where is the 
difficulty in believing in the exi-tence of 
ottr heavenly Friend, who is Christ the 
Lord, who onze bore our sins in his own 
bédy on the tree, who, for the joy that was 
set before him, endured the cross, and who, 
having risen from the dead, ascended into 
Heaven, and there ‘‘ appears in the presence 





of God for us’? Whereis the difficulty in 
loving that Friend, and in being grateful to 
him for what he has done in our behalf? 
It is true that we have never seen him wjth 
our mortal eyes; but this in no way excludes 
our thoughts of him. or our affection 
toward him. “Unto you, therefore, wh'ch 
believe,” says Peter, “he is precious.” 
Faith can go and the heart can go where 
sight and sense cannot go. Our best Friend 
we never saw, and will never see until we 
see him in Heaven. 


WE have s:mehow failed to see in the 
Congregational papers the record of an ec- 
clesiastical movement of some interest to 
Congregationalists which tcok place sev- 
eral months ago in Georgia. It will be re- 
membered that for reasons for which, per- 
haps, both are to blame, there has not been 
the desired harmony between the Conyre- 
gational churches about Atlanta organized 
among the colored people by the American 
Missionary Association and those later or- 
gan’zed among the white people of that city 
and neighborhood under the auspices of the 
American Home Missionary Society. The 
rules of both societies forbid aid to be given 
to churches not members of the loral con- 
ferences or associations, But it was not 
thought it would be pleasant for these 
white churches to be in the samne conference 
with the colored churches, and so last Octo- 
ber, under the lead of Mr. Gale, superinten- 
dent of the Home Missionary Society’s work 
in Florida, these churches formed a new or- 
ganization ia connection with the scattered 
churches of the Conyregational Methodist 
and Free Protestant Methodist bodies, un 
der the title, as it was recorded in the At- 
lanta papers of that date, of the United Con- 
gregational Caurch. Whether this is a 
new denomination, as its name implies, or, 
more probably, a conference of churches of 
different denominations, the records do not 
make clear. 

A CORRESPONDENT Calls our attention to a 
recent criticism, in the financial columns of 
THE INDEPENDENT, of Cardinal Manning’s 
e:hics, as published inthe Fortnightly Re- 
view. ‘* Necessity,” said the Cardinal, **has 
no law, and astarving man has a natural 
rightto his neighbor’s bread.’”’ To this we 
objected as ethically unsound. This corre- 
spondent supposes his family to be starving, 
and that ‘within easy reach is plenty of 
food belonging to others,”’ and thep asks: 
‘Shall I take the food, and make proper 
returns when I am ab!e todo so?’ He also 
says: “I may be out of fuel; by a storm | 
am unable to procure any from the markets; 
but within my reach is some belonging to 
other parties. Shall my family perish with 
cold, orshal!l I help myself from my neigh- 
bor’s wood pile, and replace or pay for it 
later’? We answer: 1. That tnese extreme 
i!lustrations are not pertinent to the general 
drift of Cardinal Manning’s article, which 
we criticised. 2. That in the cases supposed 
by our correspondent, the element of theft 
may not be involved, since under the pressure 
of severe necessity he takes and uses what 
belongs toanother, with a conscientious pur- 
pose to make full restitution therefor, vir- 
tually conceding that, without such resti 
tution intended, he would bave no right to 
take either the food or the fuel. This might 
not be stealing in the usualsense. 3. That, 
in tbe cases supposed, the proper way 
for an honest man to take would be 
to state the facts to the party owning the 
food or the fuel. and solicit from him the 
needed temporary relief. 4. That the yen- 
eral principles of morality arenot to he 
set aside or weakened in their binding force 
by the supposition of extreme cases that 
rarely occur. 5. That noextremiry of hu- 
man condition can make that right which 
is essentially wrong. 


LocAL OPTION is sweeping Michigan 
grandly. Of the eighty counties thirty-five 
have held elections, and all but two have 
been carried for Prohibition. Washtenaw, 
which borders on Wayne County, in which 
Detroit is situated.is one exceptiun,and Iosco 
on Lake Huron, isthe other. Washtenaw 
has givena large majority for license. All 
the counties bordering on Indiana and 
Ohio save Munroe, 1n which no election has 
yet been held, have been carried against the 
Saloon, also a number of counties in the 
northern part of the peninsula. Thethirty- 
threecounties in wnich Prohibition now pre- 
vails represent a population, according to 
the census of 1880, of about 650,000 out of a 
total population of 1,636,000. Ir is a sie- 
nificant fact that most, if not all the coun. 
ties carried, gave larger majorities for Lo- 
cal Option than they gave last year fora 
Constitutional Amendment. The signifi- 
cance of the fact is this: the elections now 
are being held separate from all other elec- 
tions. Last year the vote on the amend- 





ment was taken in connection with a polit. 
ical canvas for a partial state ticket and for 
local tickets. There is good reason to he- 
lieve that t'e amendment would have been 
carried if it had been submitted before the 
general election took place. It would prob- 
ably have been carried as it was, if the 
Third Party had had the graces to keep 
their candidates out of the field If they 
aad really wanted the amendment more 
then party advantage they would have done 
this, However, the amendment having 
failed, the Republican Party did a wise and 
manly thing in passing a Lucal Option act. 
More than one-third of the counties have 
already rid themselves of the Saloon under 
it, and many more may be expected todo 
so, Washtenaw and Wayre and other 
counties will probably continue ‘ wet”. 
but they will be captured eventually, and 
the whole state will be secured. 








THE platform of the recent Nebraska State 
Convention of the Third Party, contains the 
following plank: 

“The greatest issue before the American 

people is the absolute prohibition. in state and 
nation, of the liquor traffic. License of this 
triffic, high or low, is public bribery and a 
political crime of unequaled enormity. To vote 
the ticket of a party favoring and legalizing 
this monster crime of all the ages is to become 
guilty of all the crimes growing out of this 
appalling evil.” 
Those who voted for this resolution doubt. 
less supvosed they were voting for a strong 
resolution. But big words do not make big 
thoughts; nor do violent and extreme words 
make strong resolutions. Most men on re- 
flection would hesitate to say that the 
license system is worse than treason or 
betrayal of country. Few thinking wen 
would say that it is a crime of * unequaled 
enormity.’”’ Many very good temperance 
men indeed, would say that the license sys- 
temis not only not an “unequaled enor- 
mity,”’ it is not an “enormity” at all, where 
no other restraint can for the present be 
put on the liquor evil; on the contrary, it is 
even justifiable and necessary under certain 
circumst pees. Forexumrele, the Brooks’ 
High License Bill is expected to diminish 
the saloons of Philadelphia at least one 
valf. Is that an “unequaled enormi’y’? 
The greatest ‘‘evormity’’ that conld be 
committed in connection with the traffic in 
that city would be toswee,: away all license 
laws and leave the people atthe mercy of 
the saloons. Just as soon as possiole we 
want to see all saloons closed in Philadel- 
phia, but this is not possible now, and we 
are therefore glad of this stringent license 
law. The resolution is not strepgthened, 
but weakened, by the violence of its lan- 
guage. The last sentence will no more 
stand the test of reason, than that which 
precedes it. Thousancs of men who do not 
lack either in inte‘ligence or earnestress 
or hone-ty, believe they are «ffectually 
fighting the Saloon by restrictive methods 
Are they to be held guilty of all the 
crimes that grow ont of the liquor traffic? 
The army in the late war might, with as 
much truth and propriety, nave charge i the 
navy with the guilt of all the crimes grow- 
ing out of the rebellion because they 
fought by a different method. It wi!! not 
do for a party that wants to bring the ma- 
jority of voters over to I's side to use words 
so recklessly. This resclution of the Ne 
braska Prohibitionists reminds us of a 
resolution adopted a few years ago bya 
Reform Ciub. It was designe1 to be very 
strong, and some thought it was. It de- 
nounced the liquor-traffic as a ‘“ hell- 
destroying evil ” 





THE Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has reported a bill to the Senate, pro- 
posing to amend the anti-Chinese law, as 
follows: 


“The bill provides that the words ‘ Chinese 
laborer’ and ‘Chinese passenger’ shall be held 
to include and mean any persons ot the Chinese 
race, without regard to the Government to 
which the Chinese may owe allegiance, and 
without regard to the port, place. or country 
from which he or she may come to the United 
States. The second section provides that all 
Chinese laborers who departed trom the United 
States between the 17th of November, 1880, and 
the 6th of June, 1£82, having at the time of de- 
parture a right to return to the United States 
under the provisions of the treaty between the 
United States and the Emp_re of China. bearing 
date November I7tn, 1880, saall avail themselves 
of such right so secured and return to the 
United States within six months after the pas- 
sage of this act. Every Chinese laborer so de- 
parting who fails to return to the United States 
within said six months shall be taken and 
deemed to have waived his right to return under 
the provisions of the treaty, and shall forever 
thereafter be excluded from the United States.” 


Senator Mitchell, of Oregun, offered an 
ameodment to the bill, requesting the 
President to negotiate a treaty with the 
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Emperor of China, providing that no Chi- 
nese laborers shall ba permitted to come to 
the United States. This is no more than 
we exoect-d in the light of the recent decis- 
fon of the Supreme Court of the United 
States with reference to the right of China- 
men to return to this country under the 
laws as now existing. We anticipated that 
thit decision would lead to an effort to in- 
crease the stringency of anti-Chinese leyis- 
Jation. Both parties in Congress are ready 
to make almost any political bid for the 
votes of the Pacific States next fall. This 
whole anti-Chinese crusade has its basis in 
political considerations. Itisa shame and 
a disgrace to this country. What should 
be done is to repeal all laws making any 
discrimination against the immigration of 
“ Cainese laborers.” 





Axpout five years ago {mos Bronson Al- 
cott was smitten at his home in Concord 
with attacks which terminated in apoplexy 
from which he never recovered fuily. He 
died in Boston on Sunday last, having 
pa-sed his eighty eighth year. Mr. Alcott’s 
whole life, from the ludicrous failures of 
his first attempt to make a start in some 
wandering mercantile way, has been sin- 
gularly deficient in mundane qualifications, 
His first step into public notice was as an 
educator, in which character he attracted 
considerable attention. partly by bis assc- 
ciation with toe then unknown ideas of 
Pestalozzi and partly by his own Platonic 
or Jacob Boehme-like speculations about 
pre-existence and the child as the new-born 
crystallization dropped into the earthly 
trouole from other spheres. After con- 
siderable experience of life’s failures and 
reverses Mr. Alcott settled at Concord 
where ne served exceedingly well the needs ° 
ofthe not far-away Bosten for an Orphic 
divinity and oracle of bis type. He reap- 
peared as a conversationist, in which 
character he did not take the part of the 
briliinut Freocn leaders of the Parisian 
salons or causeries, but threw himself 
who.Jy on his audience for suggestion, oc- 
casioualfy carrying them off with him in 
rapture, but more and more frequently, of 
late years, having to taste the bittervess of 
finding himself in a world that knew him 
no longer and in charge of an oracie that 
was dumb. From having been, in the early 
part ot his life, a leader of the transcerd 
entalists, he is understood of late years to 
have accepted the orthodox system. The 
one thing to which he devoted himself with 
uaflagying regularity was the keeping of a 
Diary, which exists in many large and tull 
volumes, the opening of waich is looked 
forward to with much curiosity. 


THE belief has become widespread that 
the condition of the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many is much worse than the official bulle- 
tins indicate. On the same day that he is 
ofiziatly pronduncel comfortable and said 
to be improving, it is reported from other 
sources that the gravest appreheusions are 
entertaiued for bis health. It is certainly 
omiueus that bis triends and plysicians 
saould think of taking hin from San Remo 
to Barlin at tbis season of the year. The 
climite of Berlinin Mareh is anything but 
saludvrious, and it would seem that the pro- 
posed journey could be attended only with 
risk aud danger. With the last lingering 
illness ot General Grant so treshin memory, 
the public is not to be deceived by repcrts 
that reveal an unexpected degree of vigor 
in tbe Crown Prince. We recall how Gen- 
eral Grant, even after his case had Lecome 
hopeless, continued at bis literary work with 
an energy that seemed the necessary con- 
eomitant of bodily vigor. But the Crown 
Prince, if we accept the most favorable re- 
ports, has exhibited no such physical grit. 
Iudeed, one who nas followed the h‘story ot 
his case, must have found a hooelessuess in 
every development and ab almost ready sub- 
Mis+ion to the inevitable trom the %égin- 
ning. It is possible, of course, that we may 
be mistaken in our apprehensions. We 
would be glad if it wereso. But from al! 
that the reports wive. and from ali that they 
dos not give, we cannot but feel a con- 
Stantly increasing anxiety if not despair as 
to the result of the dread disease. 

A STRAW, a vane, a weathereock. They 
blow both ways, but look on that, and then 
on this, and so conclude. Utah stands 
knocking for admission to the Union; is 
Willing, yea anxious to insert a clause in 
her constitution prohibiting polygamy, and 
Delegate Paine before a recent session of 
the Senate Committee solemnly declares 
that the said institution is dead past all 
resurrection. But now per contra, a freez- 
ing beast fom the northland, Rudger 
Clawson, proto-martyr to polygamy. that is 
the first to suffer under the Edmunds 


three years and a half, is lifted to high 
honor and office by the Mormon Church. by 
being appointed President of Box Elder 
Stake, or archbisbop over the score or more 
bisheps therein, with Brigham City as his 
See, an important town aud home of high 
and mighty Apostle Lorenzo Snow, the late 
President, and also himself sometime 
martyr. The said Clawson is scarcely more 
than astripling in years, has no special 
gifts and graces, or any sort of claim to such 
emolument. And the act of the theocracy 
is only therefore explainable as _ being 
meant to reward this shining saint for 
special virtue; a substantial testimonial of 
esteem and affection, and so is construct- 
ively an act of defiance to the lawof the 
land. Who says that polygamy is either 
dead or dying, or, in its own esteem, even 
very sick ? 





THo New York boasts of a fire depart- 

ment second to none in the world, fires do 

get started here sometimes and make head- 

way even in spite of the alarm of the “‘three 

sixes,’’ which calls out the 1ull reserve force. 

The *‘three sixes’? were sounded twice last 

week. The first time was fora fire in the 

lower part of the city late Tuesday night. 

It was only given becuuse there had been so 

many fires that day and night,and there were 

so many engines still out. The largest fire 

of that day was the one that consumed the 
Morton House and the Union Square Thea- 

ter. It was a most fortunate thing that the 

fire occurred when there was vo performance 
in the theater, else the loss of life had been 

terrible. As it as, it was gnly by the great- 
est coolness on the part of firemen and po- 
lice officers that the inmates of the hotel 
were all rescued. The burning of some 
great warehouses in Forty-second Street,two 
nights after called out the reserve io1 $ 

again. The danger to life was even greater 
bere than at the other fire; for in the imme- 
diute vicinity ot the warehouses were a hos- 
pital for crippled children and _ several 
crowded tenement-houses; but again the 
coolness of the officers prevented ary calam- 
ities. The lossin property is said to have 
reached nearly a million dollars. Such fires 
as these are bound to occur, no matter how 
efficient our fire department may be, so long 
as our buildings are so faultily constructed. 
Everything is sacrificed to cheapness. 
I'he most of our buildivgs are put up with 
no thought of permanence. Of themit may 
predicted that if they do not burn down 
within tweoty five years they are likely to 
tumvle down. To avoid the great fires, our 
buildings must be constructed solidly, sub- 
stantially, and after the best established 
fire-proof methods. 





...-Osman Digna is at his old tricks round 
about Sfiakim in the Eastern Sidan. It 
was an old boast of his that he would some 
day sweep Siakim and every soulit con- 
tained into the Red Sea. In March of 1884, 
General Graham, who had been sent to the 
Eastern Sidan to avenge the losses sus- 
(ained by Baker, bad all but annihilated 
Osman’s forces, when the British Govern- 
ment recalled him from thescene of action. 
Osman gathered bis forces togethe: ,strength- 
ened his power at his lvisure, apd has since 
made periodical sorties against the sea- 
coast stronghold. His death has been an- 
nounced a number of times, but he seemed 
as alive asever on Sunday when bearing 
down upon Sfiakim. His loss is put at sev 
eral hundred, and the British-Egy ptian loss 
at six killed and fourteen wounded. It is 
well enough for Egypt to hold on to Siakim., 
at the cost of six or eight lives a years; for 
someday the Sidan will he opened to the 
world again and there will bea railway 
from Suakin to Berber. 


....The New Jersey Third Party State 
Convention was held in Trenton last week 
the day before the Assembly passed the Lo- 
cal Option Bill over the Governor’s veto. 
Did this Convention of Prohimtionists ex- 
press its hearty sympathy with the endeavor 
to pass this prohibitory biil over the Gov- 
ernor’s veto? Not at all. General Fisk, 
who presided, made a very kindly and ap- 
preciative reference to it in his speech, but 
when the Convention came to adopt its plat- 
form, a resolution which approved Local 
Option and promised aid in its enforcement 
was laid on the table. Why? Wecan only 
guess that it was for fear it would help the 
Republicans to pass the bill over the Gov- 
ernor’s veto. Party advantage was evi- 
dently more to the Convention than Prohi- 
bition. 

...-The Tribune, of this city, has come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Blaine has with- 
drawn “his name from the consideration of 
Republicans for nomioation in their ap- 
proaching National Convention, so far as 
it isin his power to do so.’”’ Republicans, 





law, and just at the end of bis sentence of 


him. had better take him at his word, and 
look elsewhere for a candidate with whom 
they would have better chances of success. 
There are thousands and, we believe, tens 
of thousands of good Repub'icans who will 
not support Mr. Blaine or vote for him 
under any circumstances ev.n if “ finally 
nominated by acclamation,” and hence the 
folly of any effort—open or secret—to force 
him on the party. Let us now have a united 
party. 


...»Mitchell, the English prize-fighter, 
was arrested last week and bound over to 
keep the peace in Great Britain for six 
months in a sum of two hundred pounds 
sterling. There are some Englishmen who 
donot think that the honor of their nation 
hangs upon the “licking” of John Sullivan. 
One of them asked recently in the House of 
Commons whether the revival of pugilism 
in the United Kingdom is viewed v ith favor 
by her Majesty’s Government. This ques- 
tion is thought to have had something to 
do with Mitchell’s arrest. We wish that 
Sullivan, the friend of the Prince of Wales, 
could also be placed under bonds to keep the 
peace. The ‘“‘manly art’’ would lose its 
greatest exponent, but ourcountry wouldn’t 
suffer. 


....France has signally avenged her 
wounded honor by the conviction and sen- 
tence of M. Wilson, ex-President Grévy’s 
son-in-law, who sold decorations of the 
Legion of Honor M. Wilson is to spend 
two years in prison, to pay a fine of 3.000 
francs, and to be deprived of all civil rights 
for a period of five years. Thisis severe but 
well-merited punishment. But this is only 
a part of the consequen:ves of the crime. 
His father-in-law, bearing a name honored 
in France, has been driven from the Presi- 
dency, and his last days clouded with 
shame. And his own family—what has he 
brought on them? Only dishonor. 


....The Rochester convention of schoo} 
superintendents, held last summer, thor- 
oughly discussed the question of compulsory 
education; aud the result was the appoint- 
ment of a committee to prepare a bill on 
the subject and present it to the legislature 
of this state. Sach a bill has been pre- 
pared, and from its general outlines we 
judge thatit would be an improvement upon 
the present law which, for practical pur- 
poses, amounts to nothing as the means of 
attaining an important end. 


....1f the Mormons of Utah believe, as, 
in the anti-polygamy clause of their pro- 
posed constitution, they profess to believe, 
then, as to their religion, they are hypo- 
crites. If they do not so believe, then they 
are political hypocrites. Either they do 
so believe, or they do not so believe; and 
hence they are either religious hypocrites or 
political hypocrites. We think them to be 
politicai hypocrites, trying to get Utah into 
the Union by the game of false pretenses, 

...-Peter tells us that Christ, altho 
he “did no sin, neither was guile found in 
his moutb,” nevertheless, ‘bare oursins in 
his own body on the tree.’”?’ He was himself 
sinless, and yet he was treated as if he had 
been a sinner, in order that we might be 
treated as if we had neversinned. He suf- 
fered as the just dying for the unjust. Here 
is the wonder of his grace and love, and here 
is the basis of our salvation. ‘*Guiltless 
blood for guilty man was shed.” 


.... Tbe Bible says that ‘‘the word of the 
Lord endureth forever,” and then adds this 
explanatory statement: “And this 1s the 
word which, by the Gospel, is preached unto 
you.” The New Testament is a record of 
this Gospel, alike in its history and doc- 
trive. Hence.if we wantto know what is 
the “word of the Lord,’’ what we have to do 
is simply to read and study that record. We 
can there find this word, especially in respect 
to the plan of our salvation. 

...-In our last issue we referred to the ab- 
sence of two of the Protessors of the Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary. We are now in- 
formed ** that Professor Harris is away for 
two months on account of illness in his fam- 
ily, upon leave of absence granted at the 
beginning of theschool year,” and also that 
Professor Smyth ‘while in attendance upon 
court at the recent hearing of his case put 
the senior class upon review work in his 
department.” 

....*' The face of the Lord is against them 
that do evil.’”’ Sosays the Bible. 


the just and koly character of God. So say 


God will fall upon them to the uttermost. 


So says 


the records of human history. So willsay the 
judgment-day, and the destiny of men in the 
world of spirits. The only possible escape for 
those who do evil is to cease doing evil and 
seek for pardon through Christ; and if. ,hey 
decline to do this, then the holy wrat’., of 


....Governor Hill, of this state, having 


more than he was by law authorized to 
spend in decorating the Executive Mansion 
and hence has illegally used funds appro- 
priated for other purposes, is in rathera 
tight place. The more he attempts to ex- 
plaiu his action the worse it looks. It would 
be well to have a special committee to ex- 
amine closely into the matter. 


.... The resolution of the Senate request- 
ing and authorizing the President to calla 
conference of maritime nations to consider 
what can be done to increase the safety of 
life and property at sea, is one with which 
the House of Representatives should concur. 
The question is one of far-reaching impor- 
tance. Such aconference would make im- 
portant sugyestions to the nations specially 
concerned in the matter. 


....The Indianapolis Journal, with a view 
to make capital for General Harrison in the 
Pacific States, says that while a member of 
the United States Senate, he voted for the 
passage of the anti-Chinese law. The truth 
—we are happy to say—is just the reverse of 
this statement, and withal highly credita- 
ble to General Harrison. We recommend 
the Journal to consult McPherson’s “ Hand- 
Book of Politics for 1882.” 


...-Hven the New York Times thinks that 
Public Printer Benedict and Assistant Sec- 
retary Maynard were engaged in ‘ bad 
business” in attempting to secure the serv- 
ice of post-masters for what was in fact the 
worst form of political and party cam- 
paigning. What does the President. that 
model of a Civil Service reformer, think of 
it? No one has as yet heard anything from 
him. 


....’he grand jury has been dismissed 
without finding avy indictments against 
Messrs. Gould and Saze of this city. Judge 
Cowing instructed the jury that the offense 
imputed to these gentlemen, if committed 
at all, was excluded trom indictment and 
trial by the statute of limitations. What 
would have veen the result but for this in- 
struction it is impossible to tell. 


.... The Boston Journal reports a lengthy 
interview with General Butler on the 
Fishery treaty, in which the General seve: y 
scores the treaty, showing that the United 
States by its terms surrenders all that ““e 
Government has claimed in bekalf of our 
fishermen, while gaining only what is usu- 
ally accorded among civilized nations with- 
out any treaty. 


.-A great deal is being said about the 
failure of Prohibition in Rhode [sland, par- 
ticularly in Providence. There is, it is said, 
a growing disregard of the pruhibitory en- 
actmeuts. Well, who supposed it would be 
otherwise under a Democratic administra- 
tiun? Electsomesuch man as Heury B. 
Metcalf, and see if Prohibition would not 
probibit, even in Providence. 


...‘It is unendurable,” says the Herald 
of this city, “that Canada shall prohibit 
our fishermen from the cléar commercial 
right to land their catch in’ Canadian ports 
and ship them in bond ove? Canadian rail- 
roads to the United States.” The Heruld, 
tho in general favoring the Fisheries 
treaty, cannot stand this outrage, 


.... We incidentally remarked in a recent 
editorial on “ Angelic Ministration”’ that 
the holy angels re..culed in the Bible are 
beitgs different fro:p and superior to men. 
A correspoudent hinks that they are de- 
parted human spizits, and asks us to prove 
from the Bible the truth of our remark. 


....Peter speaks of himself as being “‘a 
witness of the sufferings of Christ. and also 
a partaker of {he glory that shall be re- 
vealed.”” The former was a watter of 
memory, while the latter was a matter of 
hope; and yet the apostle seems to have 
been equatly confident in both respects. 


occ Lif Re who believe in ‘‘ tolerating” the 
unscript'iral teachings of the Andover pro- 
fessors, and who think they and others 
shouid ‘fave the “ liberty ” to adopt and to 
teach the “‘dogma” of future probation, 


should read the Rev. Dr. Todd’s able and 
timely article in another column. 


....One of the speakers at the fifty-fifth 
anniversary of the Congressional Temper- 
ance Society said the “present Congress was 
as good, if not better, than any other Con- 
gress.”’ If all goes well this fall, we will 
have a better one next year. 

.... The Chamber of Commerce,of this city, 
recently considered and wisely condemned 
the Fisheries treaty, as an iguoble surrender 


of the riubts of our fishermen. It is hard] 
supposable that the treaty will be racifie 
by the Senate. 


.... The Bible represents Heaven to us un- 
der the figure of ‘‘a crownof glory that fad- 
eth not away,” selecting an image from 








however friendly many of them may be to 


spent some seventeen thousand dollars 


earthly ro asthe means of airing us 
an idea of the ‘‘glory” of the heavenly life. 
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Leligions Intelligence. 


MR. SPURGEON AND THE BAPTIST 
UNION. 


BY NORMAN FOX, D.D. 





THE controversy among the Baptists in 
England is growing more and more bit- 
ter. It is not always easy to form a 
correct igea of a discussion which is tak- 
ing place three thousand miles away, as 
there is always a ‘‘ personal equation” 
which ought to be considered, and we 
need to understand not only what is said 
but also the attitude of the man that 
utters it. A few points, however, may 
be given which will assist in the under- 
standing of the case. 

The Baptists of England have always 
been most lamentubly divided. Some 
were Arminians and some Calvinists, 
while the latter party was divided into 
High and Moderate Calvinists, and the 
Arminian wing also had its sub-sections. 
Then each of these parties was again 
divided into Restricted Communicnists 
and Open Communionists, and the Open 
Jommunionists were themselves divided. 
some churches admitting to membership 
only immersed persons, while others re- 
ceived all Christisns, even those who had 
been neither immersed nor sprinkled. Thus 
there were bisections and cross sections, 
The denomination was divided against 
itself. and then subdivided. Some years 
age, however, there was formed the Bap- 
tiss Union—a body made up of ministers 
and representatives uf churches of all 
branches of the denomination. It was a 
cominz together such as THE INDEPENDENT 
has always; advocated for the various divis- 
ions of the Presbyterian and Methodist and 
other denominations inthis country. The 
results proved the wisdom of the policy. 
The forces of the denomination were con- 
solidated, there was a great addition to 
its strength, and the missionary work 
was pushed more energetically. The his- 
tory of the Baptist Union bas been a 
glorious one, nt only in the streagthen- 
ing of one division of the body of Christ, 
but in the general spread of the truth. It 
is hardly to be wondered at that good 
men should spring to its defense when its 
welfare is threatened. 

Some months since, Mr. Spurgeon re- 
signe! his membership in the Union, al- 
leging that it sheltered grievous and fatal 
departures from Christianity. His words 
were strong ard even violent. He says: 
** With those who treat the Bible as waste 
paper . . . we have no desire for fel- 
lowship.” “It would involve us in a confed- 
eracy with those with whom we can have 
no communion in the Lord.” **To be very 
plain, we are unable to call these things 
Christian Unions. they begin to look like 
Confederacies in Ev.].” 

The Council of the Union received the 
great preacher’s resignation with the pro- 
foundest sorrow. They sent a deputation 
to him requesting him to withdraw it, but 
in vain. It was furthermore felt that his 
charges were unjust and a res lution was 
passed saying that since no proof had been 
offered of the truth of hisgrave accusations, 
those chirges ‘ought not to have been 
made.” [tis difficult tosee what milder lan- 
guage the Council could have used. To have 
said less than this would have been a tacit 
confession that the Union was indeed a 
‘‘confederacy in evil.” 

The gradua‘es of Mr. Spurgeon’s ‘‘Pas- 
tors’ College” are very numerous among 
the Baptist ministers in England, and 
many of these condemn most severely this 
* vote of censure” asthev term it. They 
avow their determination to bring the 
matter before the whole Union at its 
meetingin April to secure a reversal of the 
action of the Council. The whole matter 
is thus under the fiercest discussion inthe 
English Baptist papers, and it seems like- 
ly to become a dividing question—not 
only in the Union but also in local asso- 
ciations »nd churches. There is reason 
to fear thal a contest is impending which 
if not causing a disruption of the Union 
will be so bitter as to piralyze all aggres- 
sive religious efforts and which by the 
estrangements wrought will hinder relig- 
ious progress for a generation to come. 

It does not look as if the action of the 





Council would be reversed by the Union. 
Perhaps every one who could be called a 
leader in the denomination condemns 
Mr. Spurgeon’s action. He seems to 
command almost no following except 
among his own students or those who are 
bound to him by personal ties, and some 
of the ablest of his old students are 
against him. But his name is a power 
and when a man declares himself the 
champion of orthodoxy, multitudes will 
rally to his standard without looking to 
see whether he is indeed contending for 
what is right. Therefore what the result 
will be is not clear. 

Mr. Spurgeon has very much injured 
his case by extravagant and even violent 
language. One passage will suffice in 
illustration. Remarking that the churche;3 
have become infected not only with doc- 
trinal unsoundness but also spiritual de- 
clension he says: 


‘We will not go deep into this question, 
it is too painful. The extent to which 
sheer frivolity and utterly inane amusement 
have been carried in connection with 
some places of worship would almost ex- 
ceed belief. The Lord our God is 
holy and he cannot compromise his own 
glorious name by working with persons 
whose groveling tastes lead them to go to 
Egypt—we had almost said to Sodom for 
their recreations. . . . We loathe to 
touch the unhallowed subject. . . . In 
some cases the follies complained of are 
even beneath the dignity of manhood and 
fitter for the regioa of the imbecile than 
for thoughtful men.”’ 

What Mr. Spurgeon refers to is not ap- 
parent. Probably at Sunday-school fes- 
tivals or other ‘ sociables,” there has 
been in England, as there often is in 
this country, a *‘ Punchand Judy,” ora 
“Santa Claus,” or something else at which 
good taste is much offended. But lan- 
guage like the above is hardly best fitted 
to use regarding the mistake. When we 
remember what the vice of Sodom was, 
we must be shocked to think of a Chris- 
tian minister’s coupling the names of his 
brethren and sisters with such unspeak- 
able enormities. Little reliance can be 
placed on the statements of one who 
talks in sucha style. And his language 
regarding the Council of the Union is 
pervaded by extreme bitterness. Their 
expressions of kindness and brotherly 
love for him he terms the velvet pad cov- 
ering the claw! This is hardly becoming 
language to use regarding men like Mac- 
laren and Angus, and Underhilland Lan- 
dels, lexders in theChurch of God and 
known in many lands as men not merely 
of learning and ability, but of earnest 
godliness. He thruws out insinuations 
of deceit against the deputation sent to 
confer with him, three men of purest 
character, headed by Dr. Culross, the 
president of the Union, known in this 
country by his work on the Apostle John 
and by other writivrgs—a man of piety and 
even saintliness, As regards the exhibi- 
tion of a Christian spirit Mr. Spurgeon ap- 
pears at a great disadvantage compared to 
the men with whom he has had these deal- 
ings. The events of the past few months 
make a chapter in his history which his 
biographer will find difficulty in treat- 
ing. It may be remarked, however, that 
the extreme consideration and deep re- 
spect with which the Council. even un- 
der these grave provocations, has treated 
him, shows how he holds their love even 
when they think him wrong. He is a 
noble man. after all. 

But back of all personal matters lies 
the original question whether there be a 
serious doctrinal defection among the 
members of the Baptist Union. Mr. 
Sourgeon’s language being obviously 
rhetorical and extravagant, gives us no 
definite information. His charges being ac- 
companied by no specifications, we have 
no knowledge how many he considers 
unsound in doctrine nor wherein he re- 
gards them unsound. At a recent meet- 
ing, the Rev. J. G. Greenhough, who is 
spoken of as one of those aimed at by 
Mr. Spurgeon, said that he was acquainted 
with all the men who were under suspi- 
cion, and he distinctly ard most solemnly 
de-:lared there was not one of them of 
whom the charges were in any sense or 
in any degree true. He said that every 
one of those men so far as he knew them 





taught and believed in the sacrificial, rec- 
onciling, atoning wo kh of the Saviour; 
every one of them believed that there 
was an awful looking for of judg- 
ment for all the impenitent and 
the wicked, and, moreover, that there 
was an eternal punishment for the 
wicked so long as they remain in that 
state. He said that every one of these 
men believed in the Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost and his indwelling in the Church 
and the resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the foundation fact of Christian 
history. 

It is very probable that, as there are 
many among the English Inadepend- 
ents, so there are some among the 
English Baptists who modify the teach- 
ings of a generation ago. Whether these 
modifications of doctrine are merely 
in form or also in substance no definite 
statement is given on either side. To 
get at the factsone must ‘read between 
the lines” which is a difficult thing to do 
at a distance. It is also left un- 
certain whether in the Baptist Union 
there is any large number of this 
class or whether Mr. Spurgeon has re- 
signed merely because of the presence cf 
some individual Mordecai or of a small 
group whom it is painful for him to Le- 
hold. Itshould be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the Council of the Union is 
made up of men not only of scholarship 
and piety but also of unimpeached doc- 
trinal soundness, men to whom the essen- 
tials of the old-fashioned orthodoxy are 
as dear as to Mr. Spurgeon himself, and 
it is utterly inconceivable that they should 
defend the organization as they do had it 
become merely a nest of heretics and ag- 
nostics or if it was in any sense a shelter 
of error. Itis notapparent why Mr. Spur- 
geon should have resigned his membership 
in the Baptist Union any more than an 
orthodox Congregationalist should with- 
draw from the American Poard or a 
Minister’s Conferenceto which belonged 
alittle group who were as he considered 
‘* unsound.” 

The general meeting of the Union is 
held in London in April. The progress of 
the controversy will be watched with in- 


terest. 





THE Count de Campello, Canon of St. 
Peter's until 1881, when he withdrew from 
the Church of Rome, is actively engaged in 
evangelical work in Umbria, aided by a 
special Association in England under the 
patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
With three clerical associates and a band 
of young men, he works from morning 
to nizht, holding daily conferences and 
preaching twice on Sundays. He says: 


“We are animated to do so by the sight ofa 
people hungering and thirsting for the Holy 
Gospel. Old men, who since their chi:dhood 
have never set foot in a church, will stand for 
hours listening to us; men who seemed dead to 
taith, dead to morals, are moved even to tears. 
Believe me. these are consoiations of which I 
knew nothing when [ was in the Papal Church.” 


A young student lately wrote to the Count 
as follows: 


“T,a Catholic, an ardent Jover of my King 
and my country, accustomed to hear the be- 
loved names of Savoy and Fatherland abused 
and profaned from the pulpit, was struck and 
filled with admiration by the new way in which 
you made to shine toge:her the great names 
Gop, king and people.” 

...-The Catholic Standard, of Philadel- 
phia, speaking of the movement for the 
union of Protestant Churches, says: 

“ To us this seems a good sign. It indicates 
we think, a truer idea of the real nature of the 
Church and of the relation of Christians to 
it. Theidea may be vague and imperfect; it 
may have the form of unconscious feeling in 
many cases, but still, wherever it finds lodg- 
ment in the mind, its impulses are in tne right 
direction. To the infiuence it is exerting we 
attribute the frequency and boldness with 
which prominent Protestant writers now 1efer 
to the necessity of the ‘ organic union ’ of Chris- 
tian denominations. They no longer speak of 
this being desirable, but insist upon it as neces- 
sary, and openly and boldly declare that the 
divided condition of Protestant sects is utterly 
inconsistent with the true idea and constitution 
of the Church, and utterly opposed to the pur- 
pose ond object of Christ in establishing his 
Church.” 

...-Tbe Lutheran papers are discussipg a 
proposal to hold a Lutheran Diet. or confer- 
ence, on the Augsburg Confession. It is 
proposed to discuss the Confession, article 
by article, and ascertain and settle its true 
meaning, with the hope that union may re- 
sult. A correspondent of the Lutheran Ob- 
server says the proposal is based on the idea 








that ‘entire agreement in the smallest and 
most hair-splitting confessional details ig 
essential to union and'co-operation,” Be 
says it is this idea which bas made such 
‘dreadful havoc with the peace and unity 
of our Church.” He adds: 

“ The thing most needful among us is the maq. 
erating ot the dogmatic temper within true and 
Christian limits. The wo of our Church has 
been and now is, that the acceptance of our 
common Church Confession does not satisty the 
narrow and intolerant dogmatism of so many 
who assume the responsibility of leaders.” 


.-..The Lutheran pastors in the Baltic 
provinces are now almost completely at the 
mercy of the Russian Minister of the Ip- 
terior, who can suspend or nanish, without 
any judicial inquiry, all pastors who are 
suspected of trying to counterwork the 
proselytizing efforts of the Greek popes, 
The only coucession granted, in response to 
a protest is that the Council of the Church 
shall be notified of the removal of a pastor, 
Fifty pastors in Livonia have been com- 
plained of, and as many morein Courland 
are threatened with banishment to Siberia, 
In Estnonia several pastors’ wives have 
given offense by holding missionary gatn- 
erings. 


..- The Baptists of Kentucky, according 
to the American Baptist, of Lowisville, are 
“doiug little or no missionary work,” *plant- 
ing no churches,” not “educating men to fill 
their pulpits”’; they “let drunkards and 
otherwise evil men get control of some of 
their best pulpits,”’ and ordain and send out 
“ignorant men.” It also says: 

“Our deacons have absorbed more power than 
belongs tothem; they lord it too much. 

* We preach ‘Baptism and the Lord’s Supper’ 
with such peculiar effect and emphasis that peo- 
ple are beginning to think that is al that makes 
us a different people.” 


,...Four churches of the Manhattan Con- 
gregational Association have upwards of 
1,000 members; the Central, of Brooklyn, 
Dr Behrend’s, 1.603: the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, Dr. Taylor’s. 1,177; the Tompkins 
Avenue, of Brooklyn, Dr. Meredith’s, 1,015; 
and the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
Dr. Storrs’s, 1,004. The total membership 
in the Association is 8,707. There were 
added by confession last year 437. The 
home expenditures of the churches in the 
Association amounts for the year to $218,- 
045; and their total benevolent contribu- 
tions to $106,326. 


...-The movement for Disestablishment 
in W-les has secured a noble tbo unwilling 
convert in Lord Aberdare. It is, he says, 
with deep regret that he has become con- 
vinced that he can no longer supp rt the 
existence of the Estai lishmevt in Wales. 
Only the sense vf what is just and right—of 
wiat is ab olutely due to the Welsh peovle 
—has led him to the conclusion that com- 


plete religious equality must be conceded 
to his fellow-countrymen. 


....Last year the Church of England 
raised half a million sterling for Church ex- 
tension, restoration, endowment of bene- 
fices, provision of burial-grounds, and erec- 
tion of parsonages. The annual average of 
confirmations for the nine years ending 
witb 1£83 was 166,C00, while that fer tLe suc- 
ceeding three years was nearly 204.0U0—a 
xrowth of over 22 percent. ‘Lhe confiima- 
tious for 1886 reached 213,638. 


.... The colored Baptists of Tennessee co 
not propose to allow Anti-Prohibitionists to 
occupy any of their pulpits. Their State 
Convention has adopted tne foliowing res- 
olution ; 

“ Resolved, That no minister be allowed to 
preach the Gospel who fought Prohibition dur- 
ing tue Jate canvass. ‘iLey will not be 1ecog- 
nized hereafter by this Convention.” 


....5t. Paul’s, London (Anglican), has a 


new reredus and altar, costing $175,000. The 
Tabiet, Koman Catholic, says of it: 

* We have carefully examined the work in 
situ, and, alto it has exactly the appearance of 
a Catholic altar, itis dwarted in tue peaiment 
ana poor and weak in the proportion o1 its col- 
umns.” 


.. Rabbi Philo has offended the orthodox 
portion of his Jewish congregation in Cleve- 
land : y starting a Suuday-school and allow- 
ing Men and wome to sit together instead 
of putting the women and childien in the 
ywallery by themseives., 

....There are four Norwegian Synodical 
Lutheran bodies in this country, besides 


several independent congregations. An 
effort is now being made to draw these 
synods and congregatio.s together. 


....It is stated that the numberof youths 
of noble rank in Italy. studying for the 
Roman priesthood, issmaller to day than 
ever before withiu the memory of man. 


..-.The Rev. George B. Boynton, D.D., of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., has agreed to become 
Secrctary of the Consregational Sunday- 
scnool Pub.ishing Society. 


...-The centenary of the settlement of 


Australia and the Jubilee of Congregation- 
alism in Victoria are to be celebrated in Oc- 
tober next. 
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Sission. 


NESTORIANS. 


we have from the Rev. J. H. Shedd, of 
American Presbyterian Mi<sion among 
the Nestorians, a very interestiny article on 
the progress of the work of 1eform among 
these nominal Christians of the East. It is 
too long for our columns, but it contains so 
puch that is valuable, that we venture to 
yea suminary of it. 
yhe Nestorians, or Syrian Christians, 
scinated in the fifth century, when Nes- 
jus, their founder, was condemned by 
the Council of Ephesus for refusing to call 
Mary the ** Mother of God” and for assert- 





put two persons in Christ. The Nestorians 
pave always been at issue with the Latin 
Church «1D the first point, and this fact 
pakes them allies of the American mission- 

Some errors have crept into their 
gystemn, and there is little spirituality and 
discipline; but they admit the need of re- 
fom. They hold that the Bible is the only 
mle of faith, and exercise a liberal spirit 
toward other Christians. 

Toe American Board vegan a reformatory 
work among them some fifty years ago. 
fois mission, since the Presbyterian Re- 
gion, has been under the care of the 
Presbyterian Board. It was first sought 
to work in harmony with the Nestorian 
organization, but active persecution and 
lack of discipline made this impossible, 
and the converts were gathered into separate 
congregations. These congregations had 
pative pastors, including bishops, presby 
ters and deacons, all of whom had received 
ordination in the old organization. A con 
ference was then formed, including the 
missionaries, and a confession and form of 
goverpment were adopted and some things 
were taken from the old ritual and canons. 
The outcome is a system essentially Presby- 
terian. The title is the Evangelical Syriac 
Church. Tae best of feeling exists toward 
the old Church, and missionaries have some- 
times joined with the bishops in acts of 
ordination. A great change for the better 
isto be observed in the old Church. Mis- 
sionaries have preached in the churches of 


The Patriarch, Mar Shimon, has as a rule 
been quite friendiy to the missionaries, and 
sohas the single metropolitan now remain- 
ing out of twenty-five named in the thir- 
teeuth century. Heis anxious tocome to 
afull understanding with the Evangelical 
party. One of the present bishops in Persia 
was educated at the mission school and is 
ofcourse most frievdly. Of the four bish- 
opsin Kurdistan all are friendly. Of the 
priests in Persia a large majority have uni- 
tdin the reform movement. In Kurdis- 

tauasmalier number have done the same 

thing, In all about seventy cf the prie-ts 
inthesld Church have accepted Evanyeli- 
eal doctrines, and the same spirit is evinced 
bymany of the leading men of the cld 

Caurch. Tne missionaries are not regardea, 
therefore, as alieas or szhismatics. 

The progress of the reform is iudicated by 
the tcllowing figures: In 1857 there were 
216 communicants; in 1857, 697; 1p 1877, 1,087; 
in 1887, over 1.900. There are 120 preaching 
Places, and the couyregations embrace 
about 6,000 souls. There are forty ordained 
Preachers, thirty liewntiates, fifteen theo- 
logical students. seventy-seven elders aud 
eighty-one deacoaesses. Mr. Shedd says: 

“Tae reform has gathered nearly all the pop- 


in many others it is not infrequent to find more 
than half the people of the villages in our win: 
ter services. On the other hand, in many 
Places where the old ecclesiastics are immoral 
and opposed, ignorance, vice ana prejudice 
abound, and the returm moves very slowly.” 


Into this prosperous field a mission, under 
the control of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


has intruded, with unfortunate results. 

te avowed object of this 1utrusion is to 
help the Churches of the Kast toward a re- 
Union with the latin and Greek Churches. 
Says Mr. Snedd: 


“The lines of its efforts are so different from 
OSe Oa which we work tnat the two missions 
Can have littie in common, and it would seem 
teach might go its way in peace. Untortu- 
nately these lines come in contact in every vil- 
and valley of the Nestorians, tor our work 

he preoccupied the field. Where we have 
utherto seen the peaceful prosecution of en- 
ghtenment ana evangelization we now meet 
With strife and divis.on, rival schools, rival 
Parties. and men ready to smite with tne fists 
of wickedness. Constant trouble seems inevi- 
i. le. Noopen quarrel has yet disgraced us, 
laut the fact of rival missions by men of the 
Sane race ind language 1s a disgrace in tne 
6yes of Mussulmans, anc brings dishonor on 
= blessed name of our common Lord. The 
pee a of ailis that the ignorant people are led 
> ‘all back again upon the tormal observance 
Caursh rites 13 tae way to Heaven.” 


That Mr. Shedd has not misstated the 


lowing. from one of Canon Maclean’s letters 
to Mr. Shedd, clearly shows. Canon Mac- 
lean is the head of the Anglican Mission. 
He writes: 


“The a se of our mission is to raise up toa 
state of religious efficiency the ancient Church 
ot the East. wolloving as we do that its organi- 
zation contains all the necessary elements of a 
part of the Catholic or Universal Church, such 
as an apostolic minis'ry, with bishops, priests. 
and deacons, and valid sacraments. we have no 
wish to interfere with or destroy that organiza- 
tion; but we wish rather to help its bishops. 
clergy and people so to educate themselves that 
they may rouse themselves from a state of igne- 
rance, and become once more a flourishing 
branch of the Church of Christ; that Chey ma? 
worship Ged inielligentiy and understand their 
ancient liturgies; that ow may devoutly and 
reverently make use of the sacraments which 
they believe they have had hanaed down to 
them in wnbroken succession from our Saviour 
himself.” 








Didlical Research. 


ITis a general impression that the Chi- 
nese, both in history and civilization, have 
always stocd as isolated and independent of 
outward influences as they do to-day, and 
that even their language is an offshoot from 
the original tongue of mankind previous to 
the confusion of Babel, »yhich is fancied to 
have been similarly inorganic and monosyl- 
labic. Very little attention has been di- 
rected to the origin of Chinese institutions 
onthe part of scholars, until q site recently: 
but now investigationin the line of what 
may be styled ‘comparative antiquities’ 
shows that the Chinese were the inventors 
of nothing, that their civilization in its evo- 
lution has not been unrelated to nor re- 
mained undisturbed by the great movement 
occurring iu the Western world, and that, in 
short, it was derived from the primitive 
focus of culture in Southwestern Asia. In 
the number for last June of the Oriental 
and Babylonian HRecurd, Professor T. de 
Lacouperie pointed out no less than sixty 
distinctand unmistakable affinities between 
the ancient arts of China and those of Susi- 
ava and Babylonia, by far the largest part 
of which was brought in by the earliest 
civilizers. This series embraces not only 
the art of writing, but of writing from top 
to bottom and from right to left, not in 
relief but in engraved signs, and semi 
hieroglyphic in character; the extensive use 
ofseals; names of stars and constellations, 
and astronomical instruments as well as 
towers of observation; the twelve Babylo- 
vian months; a certain use of the week; 
names of offices and titles of divinity in 
government; decimal notation; wheat 
native in Mesopotamia only; clay-brick 
making; the embanking of rivers and 
canals, etc., etc. In the last number of 
the same journal he begins toshow how the 
shifted cardinal points of the compass iu 
Chaldvea were carried to Eastern Asia by the 
migration of the black-headed people, or 


black-haired tribes of Southwestern Asia. 
Al'ogether his researcnes Jead him to con 
clude that “Civilized Chioa cannot vie in 
antiquity with thecountry north and north- 
east of the Persian Gulf; she isthe younger 
by two tuousand yeurs or more, and there- 
ire any attempt at « xplaining away these 
similarives, by co.amon des eut or tne like. 
has no standing ground —that they have 
becu imperted is a matter of certainty, and 
many of them were brought in by the early 
Chiuese leaders who were civilized aud came 
into tbe country by the vortywest wita a 
small number of families or tribes in the 
twenty-third ceniury BC.” 


....Professor T. Hayter Lewis, during a 
recent visit to Constantinople, was favored 
by Hamdi Bey, duector of the Museum of 
Antiquities there, with an inspection of 
some of the sircophaygi recently removed 
trom Sidon, ant with a sight of photo- 
grayhs of the others. His judgmeut of 
their art has all the value and interest of an 
authority: 


“There can scarcely be a doubt that the 
sculptures, of marvelously fine execution, rep- 
resent a battle between Greeks and Persians, 
and most probably between Dar.us and Alex- 
ander. . .. The architectural details of all 
these sarcophazi are of the Greek type of the 
best period, without a trace of Roman influ- 
ence, and the sculpture appears to be of the 
h ghest class. It is altogether diferent from 
the bold style of the Pergamus sculpture,a d 
much more nearly resembles the beautitully 
delicate carving of the Parthenon frieze, of 
which the horses, the figures, and the drapery 
of the Sidon monument strongly remind me. 

As to the date of all these works, except 
the well-known Phenician sarcophagus, there 
is no guide whatever beyond what the sculp- 
tures tell. . . How was it that a great sepul- 
cher should bave been hewn fifty feet deep in 


the solid rock, chambers carved out from it, 
these immense blocks of the ftinest marble 
brought trom Greece, ca vea by the best Greek 
scuiptors, painted (it would seem) by tne best 
Greek ar ists, and then lowered into their rest- 
ing-places in times of no yy and yet not 
a single record of any kina be left to give a clue 
to the names of those tor whom such great 
works were done? “Possibly in the carerul 
study which Hamdi Bey is giving to the subject 
this question muy receive an answer.” 


Professor Lewis would scarcely raise this 
question, or express such a possibility, in- 





Purposes of this Anglican Mission the tol- 


Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 18TH. 
THE SON REJECTED —Martrt, xx1, 33-46. 


Notes —Jesus bad just concluded the 
parable of the man with two sons (vs, 28 32). 
Now he adds another parable applicable 
especially to the Pharisees. He chose a fig- 
ure most familiar to his hearers, for Jeru- 
salem was surrounded by vineyards. 
“A hedge.’’—Protection from robbers, 
animals or stragglers; so that no short-cut 
path could be made across ic, * A wine- 
press in it.’’—This consists of an upper and 
lower vat. In the upper, which was about 
eight feet square, the grapes were trodden. 
The juice was drawn off then into the 
lower, which was perhaps four feet square 
and four feet deep. “A tower.’”’—For 
protecting the property.-———‘ His fruits.” 
—Not the whole vintage, but his proportion 
to pay for rental. * And the husband- 
man took his servants... and they did 
unto them in like manner.’’—The servants 
are the prophets who were unceremoniously 
rejected. * But afterward he sent unto 
them his Son, .. .”’—Mark and Luke bring 
this out more graphically. The owner 
makes a final supreme effort to recover 























his property (his _people).- The 
38th and 39th verses clearly prophesy 
his own murder. The Pharisees with 


blind hearts refused to see the application. 
Alsothe enormity of the sin of rejection 
and murder isimor233se¢lin th? climactic 

sentences of the parable. Ve'ses 40 and 
41 represent Christ as asking aquestion, the 
answer of which he gives himself, tho he 
puts it in the mouth of his bearers. Mark 
and Luke include them as Jesus’ own 
words. Still they are a subtle prophecy of 
the far future that Paul speaks of in the 
Epistle to the Romams. The Revised Version 
is best, ‘‘ miserably destroy.’”’ The adverb 
and adjective correspond in the Greek. 
* Did ye never read in the Seriptures?”— 
A quotation from the same ‘ Hosanna” 
Psalm exviii, 22, 23. The Messiah is the 
corner-stone. ‘l'o reject him in his incarna- 
tion would be national losstothe Jews, To 
finally reject him when he cometh in bis 
glory would be disastrous and total ruin. 
The last two verses of the lesson show that 
the rulers comprehendea weil that the 
words referred to them. His figurative lan- 
guaye had graduated until it became posi- 
tive personal denunciation. The Pharisees 
and high priests fluctuated between final 
action and fear of the people. To tbe mass 
be was a great prophet. None dared as yet 
disregard that imperious feeling. 

Instruction.—Many calls and warnings 
froin God often tend to embolden rather 
than sutten the heart. Such was Pharaoh’s 
trouble. So was it with the Jews. To each 
one of us the call comes repeatedly. For 
each one God makes a supreme effort to 
save. The Son is the final messenger to 
every individual. If any one casts him our, 
the sin rests upon him who rejects: no one 
can be his scapegout who finally resists the 
Spirit. 

Mark the fact that the rebellious tenants 
did not kill the Son within the vineyarc. 
{mpiousness dared not carry them as far as 
that. The vineyard may represent our 
privileges under tae covenant aid the reve- 
lation of truth. Let no one who has eaten 
the rich grapes cf Christian love and pro- 
tection cast out the Son who has given them 
to us, his tenants! All truth is from God. 
Shall we accept the truth in our hearts and 
reject the truth giver? It is madness ina 
Christian land to stone Christ. Blindness, 
not vreater revelation, follows this horrible 
folly. 

Curist fcught a running fight, fierce and 
exhausting, against unbelief, as manifested 
by the Jewish authorities. His body was 
fivally seized, but not the freespint. Ours 
is a perpetual conflict, too, tho not .su har- 
rowing as his. Thivk of all it involves to 
win or lose. Christ won. Judas Iscariot 


lost. 
The vineyard was fully equipped for use 
and profit. Kvery one who has heard the 
teaching of Jesus is ready for remunera- 
tive work for him. We cannot pay princi- 
pal and interest at the same time; but we 
can return to him a fair percentage. Let 
us give bim trom to-day on as high a rate 
as possible. 
e are his husbandmen. Our hearts 
and the world are his vineyard. If we refuse 
his heralds we will aiso finally murder the 
Soo. Care lest we offend the heart of his 
messengers, in whatever guise they ap- 
proach us! 
Character, honor, purity, in short, holi- 
ness can be rejected, when the deluded one 
clings to the mere pame of Christ—all truth 
is in Christ and he }s all iu ail. 
The popular sentiment prevented the 
high priests from carrying out their mur- 
derous intent. All popular emotions are 
not the truest. Itisno shame to go with 
the mass when it is right. It is indelibly 
disgraceful not to breast the cuirent when 











dependently of some significant intimation 
on the part of Hamai Bey. 











Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BROWN, GForce, Marysville, accepts call 
to Beatty, Kan. 

BURDICK. G. E, ord. in Great Bend, Kan. 
DOs SLES, A. J., ord. in Stonington, 





GARDNER, W. H., Luther, Mich., resigns. 

FUSON,G P., accepts call to Crawfords- 

ville, Ind. 

SHIELDS, A. P., accepts call to Marysville, 

Kan. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, SILASN., Bangor Seminary, called 

to So. Gardiner, Me. 

ALLEN, GEORGE K., No. Reading, Mass., 

called to Westchester, Conn. 

ASHMUN, EDWARD H.., Beatrice, Neb., ac- 

cepts call to Koulevard ch., Denver, Col. 

ee = ALFRED §., accepts call to Hamp- 

on, la. 

BELL, JAMES M., Watertown, Mass., ac- 

cepts call to Lisbon, N. H. 

BOSS, THoMAs M., La Crosse, Wis., resigns. 

BOYNTON, GEORGE M., Jamaica Plain, 

Mass., resigns. 

BURGESS, RICHARD M., Alba, called to 

So. Haven, Mich. 

COSSAR, ANDREW O., St. John’s Mich., 

resigns. 

DIVEN, A. S., engaged as acting pastor at 

Plantsville, Conn., for a year, 

FAY, OSMER W., Rock Falls, Lil.. resigns, 

GORDON, Isaac G., Howard, Dak., be- 

c mes city missionary at Portland, Ore. 

HAZEN, V/ILLIAM W., Hamilton, ill., ac- 

cepts call to Baxter, Ia. 

HERRICK. EpwaArp E., has not resigned at 

Chelsea, Vt. 

HOLLINSHED, WILLIAM, Rochester, Mich., 

resigns. 

HIBBARD, RurFus P.., accepts call to Evan- 

gelical ch., Gloucester, Mass. 

HULBERT, CALVIN B., accepts call to East 

Hardwick, Vt., for a year. 

KASSON, FRANK H., Boston, called to 

Fairhaven, Mass. 

KLOCK, Epwin J., Middlebury College, 

supplies at Bridport, Vt. 

McHENRY, FEARGus G., 
Kan., resigns. 

MILLS, Frank E., Raymond, N. H., re- 
signs, 

MURPI(Y, WILLIAM J., is acting pastor at 
present at Wolcott, Conu. 

NORTON, Smita, Warner, N. H., resigns. 

PRICE, THoMAs M., Williamsburg, Mass., 


Bloomington, 


goes to Wayzata, Minn., for three 
wonths, 

RA ag WALTER, accepts call to Hunt- 
ley, 


SHANLON, IL. ALLEN, Plankintcn, accepts 
call to Howard, Dak. 

SMITH, WILLIAM A., Groton, called to 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

STOUFFER, D. G. (Methodist), accepts 
call to Farragut, Ia. 

SUMNER, CHARLEs B., Pilgrim ch., Pomo- 
na, Cal, becomes linancial agent for 
Pomona College. 

TAYLOR, GRAHAM, Fourth ch.. Hartford, 
Conn., accepts call to Hartford Semi- 
rary, Chair of Practica) ‘Uoeology. 

WALCOTT, FRANK N., formerly financial 
agent of Minnesota H. M. S., accepts 
similar position to lowa H. M. 3. 

wae, EDWIN P., inst. in Woodford’s, 
aie, 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BLAKE, C. M., removes from San Francis- 
co, Cal., to Brewer, Me. 

BOGARDUS, Ws. E. Reformed (Dutch) 
ch.. Caiteu tu Pieasant Plaius, Dutchess 
Una, B. F: 

BURROUGHS, Tuomas E., Holgate,accepts 
calt to Hicksvalle, O. 

COBB, H. #.. senior class in Princeton The- 
oOlozical Seminary, called to Kikton, Md. 

COODER, C. L., Lebanon, Penn., resigns. 

COURTRIGHT, C. W., removes from Hayes- 
ville, O.. to »wlaywood, Lil. 

CRAWFORD, F.S8., Groveland, N. J., called 
to McDonald, Peun. 

DYCKMAN, H. M., Orange, N. J., accepts 
call to Pottstown, Penn. 

ELLIOT, O. A., inst, in Logan, Ind. 

FOLSOM, M. F., removes trom La Cygne to 
Pleasanton, Kan. 

KEIGWIN., H., remcves from Orlando to 
Leesourg, fla. 

McDONALD, DONALD, Maryville, Tenn., 
accepts call tu Saelbyville, Ky. 

RICHARDSON, C. 8., accepts call to First 
St. ch , Little Falls, N. Y. 

WILBER, F. A., Jr., Pa.D., Mt. Auburn, 
cailed to Mt. Vernon, OU. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ANDERSON, R. W., accepts rectorship St. 
James’s ch., Texarkana, Tex. 

BARRETT, JOHN, bas become rector at 
Davidsoaville, Md. 

BREWSTER, CHAUNCEY B., Baltimore, 
Md., calied to Grace ch., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

CHUTE, R. F., D.D., has become rector of 
St. Paul’s, Calvert Co., Md. 

COOK, HosBart, becomes assistant at St. 
George’s, St. Louis, Mo. 

GREER, Dr., Grace ch., Previdence, R.L., 
has been elected rector St. Bartholo- 
mew’s ch., New York City. 

MACLEAN, T.W., becomes rector Trinity ch., 
Bay City. Mich. 

SAVAGE, GEORGE R., becomes_ assis ant 
miuvister in St. Paul’s, Troy, N. Y. 

SMITH, Geo. G.. becomes rector St. Peter’s 





it is misdirected. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Liter ature. 


Ihe prompt mention wm our list of “ Books of the Week 
wiil be considered by us an equevatent to their pub- 
lushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


THE DIVERSIONS OF A DIPLOMAT 
IN TURKEY.* 


‘‘ SUNSET,” as applied to one of New 
York’s most distinguished and genial 
representatives inCongress, is a misnomer. 
Mr. Cox, wherever he may go, throws the 
radiance of a brilliant and optimistic 
spirit upon everything and everybody he 
meets. His mission to Turkey was one of 
sunsh:ne from beginning to end, and his 
Diversions of a Diplomat bears the same 
character. 

As an entertaining book of travel, it 
bubbles over with humorous examples 
and illustrations. Viewed in a sober 
light it teems with rare and valuable in- 
formation as to the natural resources, 
habits and customs of the people and the 
endless phases of life and procession of 
events which passed under the eye of the 
American Minister. As to the new seeds 
which have been planted in Turkish soil, 
the book is replete with testimony, its 
only drawback being that it is the testi- 
mony of an enthusiastic and naturally 
warm-hearted friend. 

He cherished an old love for the 
East. Fortune led him thither on his 
honeymoon, when, as he confesses, that 
part of the world seemed to him a veri- 
table ‘garden blooming with roses.” 
Now, at the meridian of life, on his 
return to the same scene, in an official 
capacity, the banks of the Bosporus are 
the most beautiful for scenery on the 
globe, as lovely as the heavens which 
bend over them—no language can indi- 
cate their ineffable charm; still at the 
Sweet Waters of Asia Nature displays her 
rarest grace; and still on the old Seraglio 
point he recognizes a terrestial paradise. 
seven times exalted by the natural beau- 
ties of sky, water and land. 

TheSultan,. Abdul Hamid, grew warm 
in his sunshine. He was welcomed in 
magnificent style, banqueted, honored 
by the acceptance of gifts. with thanks, 
from the Department of State; the bride 
of his youth was decorated with the 
Grand Order of the Chefekat, whose sym- 
bol is a star carrying one hundred and 
thirty diamonds, and the Turkish Govern- 
ment showed itself always ready to 
meet hin promptly and fairly. All this 
cordiality and compliment was richly de- 
served, andis justly referred to with 
pride. It goes to show that being just the 
man for the place, he ought to have re- 
mainec there to the present moment. 

In like manner, his intercourse with 
the gadis was delightful, and his ac- 
quaintance with the Turks at large most 
agreeable. Here hislegisiative and per- 
sonal experience, his rare tact and good- 
humor served him well and won every 
heart. His popularity was unbounded. 
And it would have been an ungrateful 
return had he not thought himself placed 
among the most amiable and estimable 
people on the globe. 

Tae Turks, he tells us, have no very 
marked vices, or, at least, no catwlogue 
can be made of them. They never play 
cards for money; they do not quarrel 
and fight, being scarcely ever  ar- 
rested like the burly English- 
man for lifting his hand or his foot 
against a neighbor; there are very 
few cases of murder among them, the 
various crimes charged upon them being 
really committed by Greeks, Italians, or 
other foreigners; they never blaspheme; 
they are too honest to be thieves—if there 
is corruption among them, Westerners at 
any rate cannot throw stones, and the 
worst that our imagination can conceive 
of the harem cannot equal in sickening 
detail the revelations of the divorce 
courts of Paris, Berlin and London ; the 
average Turk preserves an equable temper 
andleails a regular life; he joins aneasy 
mauner with an inward kindness; asa 
farmer he serenely plows his fields and 
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reaps his harvests; at home he ie a model 
of domestic tenderness toward his family; 
his traits of patience, candor, content- 
ment and resignation are conspicuous 
beyond any other race upon the foot- 
stool; he embodies the refinement and 
hospitality that belong to the Orient; he 
will give to his guests all that he has, 
“eggs, fruit, coffee, bread, fish, honey,” 
etc., and all for love not money; he is 
peculiar in possessing an unselfish kind- 
liness with which he treats both supe- 
riors and inferiors, the richest deferring 
to the poorest, women and children and 
the weak receiving protection in every 
emergency; he loves rural scenery and 
out-dvor life—in short, we are assured, ‘a 
people like the Turks cannot be far aloof 
from the best instincts and moralities of 
our nature.” 

This is, beyond controversy, the best 
character ever given to a Tartar tribe; 
and the it agrees in some points with 
whatother ministers, as forexample Gen. 
Wallace and the late Geo. P. Marsh have 
said, goes so far beyond them that we can 
account for it only in one way. Our late 
Minister to Turkey did not stay long 
enough in the country to gain a thorough 
knowledge of the subjects of his eulogy. 
While he did dwell among the good ones 
he had little or no dealings with the bad 
ones; and what little direct contact he 
had with the people was at Constantino- 
ple, and not abroad through the length 
and breadth of the land. Those whose 
friction with the Turk has been wider and 
prolonged, judge very differently. But 
without entering into this extensive bill of 
particulars, we will venture to put an ugly 
question or two to Mr. Cox. The fact be- 
ing notorious that the high officials and 
portly pashas of the country are corrupt, 
going imto office poor and coming out 
rich, a phenomenon to which much of the 
public debt is to beattributed, is their dis- 
honesty any more venial or less censurable 
because instances of similar thefts occa- 
sionally turn upin the West: Or, as Mr. 
Cox concedes, that beyond the four wives 
allowed to the Turk he may and often 
does take into his harem any number of 
female slaves and odalisques, is polyg- 
amy, concubinage and fornication any 
the less vicious because indulged in under 
his own roof or within the limits of his 
so called ** family ”? 

The official duties of our Minister in be- 
half of his fellow-countrymen were light. 
These affected mainly the importers of 
petroleum, the educators at Robert Col- 
lege, and the missionaries—in other words, 
bearers of the light of nature, the light of 
science, and the light of religion. For the 
first he took care that no unfair discrimi- 
nation was allowed in favor of the im- 
porter of oil from Baku; for the second, 
be most appropriately presided at com- 
mencement exercises. delivering at least 
one speech of rare and brilliant eloquence; 
for the third he exerted a quiet influence 
that secured desired results, sometimes in 
a most amusing way. In this volume 
Mr. Cox gives prominence to the histori- 
cal polity of the Turks—that of the wid- 
est toleration and protection to the nu- 
merous religious sects within its domain, 
going so far as to grant civil as well as ec- 
clesiastical authority to each. Such free- 
dom was extended and has been enjoyed 
by the American missionaries, equally 
with the Greek, Armenian, Latin and 
other Churches. They are entitled to the 
same judicial rights, the same shel- 
ter, the same liberty to educate and 
to worship according to their conscience 
or their choice. Under this principle or 
method the Turk becomes responsible to 
keep the peace between hostile Christian 
factions not in Constantinople alone but, 
as is well known, in Jerusalem around 
the very tomb of our Lord as the con- 
testants suppose. And tho of recent 
years Turkish officials may have been 
sometimes in no hurry or even reluctant 
tocarry out this impartial policy, they 
have generally done so on appeal, 
Whatever may have been done or not 
done by provincial officials of other nativ- 
ity than Turkish, the central government 
has uniformly decided justly between the 
missionary and his opponents and has 
issued its orders, accordingly. Dr. Goodale 
gratefully acknowledged its aid in several 





instances. And in Stambil itself, how 
many years have passed since the mis- 
sionaries were obliged to call in the strong 
arm of the Turk to regain and hold tbeir 
own church edifice against seizure on the 
part of their own Armenian converts? 
We arein entire accord with Mr. Coxina 
disposition to give the Turk ali the credit 
that is his due. 

As to the future of Turkey, in the opin- 
ion of our late Minister, all is sunshine. 
He has no more patience than we 
have with, nor affection for, Russia, 
a land in which, to him, progress, jus- 
tice and mercy are unknown. He has 
both admiration and applause for the im- 
provements visible in Turkey. Is she not 
founding a common-school system of edu- 
cation, making concessions for railways 
and the development of internal resources, 
adjusting her debt and collecting revenue 
sufficient to pay her reduced obligations. 
and, at the same time, to increase the 
numbers and the efficiency of her army ? 
He is silent as to the fact that all this is 
accomplished by the desolation of such 
fertile sections as the Euphrates Valley, 
the impoverishment of the inhabitants in 
Syria and Palestine, by oppression, 
wretchedness and famine almost every- 
where except in the palaces on the Bos- 
porus; but let that pass. He is aware 
that only ten years ago the Russians came 
thundering down to the very gates of 
Constantinople; yet of late he thinks 
Turkey has shown extraordinary force of 
arms and activity of movement, sufficient 
power and spirit to make her position re- 
spected, and thus to maintain peace. The 
jealousy of the great powers will not 
allow Russia to seize the prize she covets, 
and therefore Turkey sits serenely upon 
the old ways of international intercourse 
and commerce. 

“The Padishah of the Ottoman state is 
emerging from the eclipse of the last few 
decades. By energizing and elevating his 
people: by the revival of education and re- 
ligion; by advancing his subjects in the arts 
of a new civilization, he prepares the very 
elements that are tempestuously raging 
around his throne avd capital, to become 
the allies of his personal strength for the 
durability of his rule. Inthe words of his 
father, Abdul Medjid, he would ‘ make the 
political, civil and religious conditions so 
equal between Mussulman and Christians 
of every denomination throughout the 
empire, that there would [no longer sic] be, 
under the laws of the Sultan, but one and 
the same people under different races and 
religions. Ina word, to nationalize all the 
fragments of nations that cover the soil of 
Turkey by so much impartiality, amenity, 
equality and toleration, that each of these 
populations should find its honor, its con- 
science, its security, interested in concurring 
toward the maintenance of the empire in a 
species of monarchical confederation under 
the auspices of the Sultan.’”’ 


As to Bulgaria Mr. Cox’s view is neither 
Russian, European nor that of the 
American at Robert College, but strictly 
the Turkish view and as such at once 
trivial and impossible. 

When Mr. Cox resigned one could not 
help wondering, why? And now, in the 
perusal of his narrative the query has 
suggested itself again and again, Why did 
he, when so completely suited at Constan- 
tinople, so suddenly quit that sunny field 
and return to a humbler post? Toward 
the end of the chapters he professes to ex- 
plain this mysterious action, yet scarcely 
succeeds. We are inclined to believe that 
the real reason was an American Minister's 
unpleasant relation of rank with represen- 
tatives of the other great powers, mention- 
ed earlier in the work, the full effect of 
which he could not anticipate and did not 
feel until actually at work. We refer to 
the fact that he must have been constant- 
ly reminded in official business, associa- 
tion and ceremony of his secondary rank. 
While all the official representatives of 
the Continental powers were Ambassa- 
dors, he, the representative of fifty mil- 
lions of people beyond the sea, was only a 
Minister. Itis agreat andsenseless blun- 
der on the partof our Government thus 
unnecessarily to degrade its messengers 
abroad. Noman worthy to fill such a 
position or discharge such a duty would 
long endure the humiliation in etiquet 
and court-discrimipation, which no de- 
gree of personal merit can countervail, but 





to which the incumbent is obliged to 
mit. If he has any spirit at all, or even 
self-respect, he will retreat and go 
home very soon after discover; 
how sorely such a slight difference in title 
works. Either we ought to make opr 
agent an ambassador who is going among 
ambassadors. or we ought to send Done at 
all. The same sort of subjection, irrita- 
tion and discredit obtains whenever or 
wherever a consul is sent or placed amon 
consuls-general. Why should our diplo. 
matic service be thus entitled for invidious 
comparison? When will it be reformeg 
1n official designation so that our country 
shall not be disgraced as much as, indeed 
even more than, its servant in exile? 

As for our friend. the Hon. Mr, Cox 
wherever he may prefer to let his light 
shine, may he be spared many years of 
effulgence ere bis sun set! We doubt, 
however, whether he will ever have g 
better opportunity to give free SCOpe to 
his brilliant and genial gifts than in thig 
volume, or produce a literary work more 
replete with useful and entertaining jn. 
formation, especially for the reader who 
knows how to read in the soberer glow 
of well-established facts as to the Turk and 
his genius for political administration, 
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OvR readers will thank us for directing 
their attention tothe Rev William Elliot 
Griffis’s Life of Matthew Calbraith Perry,q 
Typical American Naval Officer. Mr. Griffis 
enjoys a well-earned and enviable repute. 
tion as the author of the “Japanese F 
World” and two standard works “The 
Mikado’s Empire” and “' Corea, the Her 
mit Nation.” The knowledge he acquired 
in his study of Japan as a resident there 
and, to some extent, his acquaintance with 
Corean affairs has served him well in the 
present volume. The refreshing pecu- 
liarity of this book is that it bas something 
distinctive and characteristic in it and js 
not merely the unfolding of a narrative 
sixty-four yearslong with notable things in 
it. We suppose that Mr. Griffis’s Japan 
life and interest drew him to Matthew 
Perry as the sailor diplomat who opened 
that country to the outside world. But 
after this first introductio. he seemst ~~ 
have been attracted yet more powerfully by © 
the typival individualism of the man he was _ 
studying. Certainly he has not found it 
difficult to impress on his book the concep 
tion embodied in the title, of Mat 
thew Perry as “a typical American naval 
officer.” Part of the work which he would 
naturally have done in such a volume, the 
absence of which we certainly do to some 
extent feel, was taken from him by the fact 
that it had already been done as weil as it 
could be by Mackenzie in his Life of Com- 
modore Oliver H. Perry, of Lake Erie fame, 
This will sufficiently account for the appar 
ent meagerness of the family history, tho 
nothing is omitted which is essential to the 
setting up of our hero on the stage where 
for half a century he acted so large a part. 
In general Mr. Griffis avoids compariso 
with the Comodore’s brilliant brother, 
Commodore Oliver Perry, whose popular 
fame and brilliancy may have been greater, 
but who, as we may say without at all dis 
pamaging his achievement on Lake Erie, was 
by no means the equal of his younger 
brother Matthew. The two brothers were 
as unlike in person as in their careet. 
Oliver with his singular beauty fascinated 
everybody and was able by the inspiration 
of his presence to create victory out of 
nothing. Matthew was rather an awe 
inspiring personality, doing nothing by 
bursts of genius, but having a long tale of 
hard work to show for everything he 
brought to pass. The impression of bim 
which survives in the army as well as the 
navy is not unlike that of ** Old Holdfast,” 
General Thomas, with perhaps a little more 
of the martinet in his make-up, It was, 
however, such men as he that created the 
old navy, and it is from the hand and brain 
of such men as he that we shall receive the 
gift of a new navy. It was such men a 
Matthew Perry who sent our ships to s¢@ 
with sights on the guns, who delivered fire 
slowly and with such effect that the English 
have believed to this day that our frigates 
were armed with guns which rated higher 
and heavier than their class. But Matthew 
Perry’s fame does not 1 e wholly in the old 
navy. He was a transition man and got 
himself more than once into trouble by fore 
seeing the age of steam. Wecan add noth- 
ing to what Mr. Griffis bas said under this 
head and need only refer our readers to it. 
We suppose the present Head of Ordnance 
would not jay much attention to gunnery 
at a time when the whole force of impact did , 
not rise above 300 tons, as against his 
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ple 60,000, but to the civilian mind there is 
just as much to be proud of in the wide 
apace by which Matthew Perry’s careful ex- 
periments in New York Bay put him ahead 
of the naval ordnance of his time as there 
would be now in the much-desired gun that 
would burst the steel domes of the last Ital- 
jan impenetrables. Matthew Perry’s life 
required for its rounding out into dramatic 
completeness the great Act of the Japanese 
treaty; but none tbe less interesting and 
yaluable in themselves are the minor scenes 
through which Mr. Griffis patiently traces it 
in his younger days of service, in his energy 
against pirates with the “‘ Mosquito Fleet” 
in the Spanish main, on the coast of Africa, 
in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. But 
the part which Mr. Griffis has taken to most 
heartily and with the fullest knowledge is 
the history of the Japan treaty, which 
makes in this volume a series of chapters 
that any American must read witn pride, 
and which iu their literary character have 
the fascination of romance as well as the 
glow of humor. We have alluded to Perry 
as a naval innovator both in the matter of 
ordnance and in the construction of steam 
vessels. He was also a reformer in naval 
discipline, both as to the use of the cat and 
of grog. In the type of his manhood he was 
a Puritan. and Mr. Griffis has not failed to 
bring out the stanch qualities which on the 
one hand made him the friend of the Chris- 
tian missionary and on the other the regu- 
lar student of his Bible and observer of the 
Lord’s Day as the day of religious observ- 
ance and rest. 


....We have more than once referred to 
Stedman’s Victorian Poets as the most 
useful, complete and in all ways satisfacto- 
ry sucvey of the development of Enylish 
literary art from Waiter Savage Landor 
down. It is difficult to realize that it is 
now more than twelve years since Mr. Sted- 
man’s first edition appeared—a period which 
has given birth to new singers avd enabled 
us to know better the merits, properties 
and proportions of others who were then 
just above the horizon. It is an indication 
ofthe soundness of his judgment and the 
quickness of his ear that the developments 
of these twelve years have not reacted seri- 
ously upon the body of his work, and called 
for more rewriting than they do. In the 
thirteenth edition, which is now before the 
public. the original stands ~substantially 
unchanged. With some minor exceptions, 
the corrections required by the later work of 
authors are reserved for the new chspter of 
Supplementary Review in which this later 
work is treate1. [n this Supplementary Re- 
view the most important modifications 
concern Browning and Matthew Arnold. 
As to the latter, Mr. Stedman is now able to 
see more clearly than he did before, that 
Arnold represents in his poetry, as in his 
prose, the speculative, perturbed spirit of 
the age. As to Browning, we are glad to 
observe that he recants none of his earlier 
strictures upon his idiosyncracies, while, as 
he very consistently may. he has placed in 
clearer light his recognition of his match- 
less insight and great poetic resources. 
The Supplementary Review is in itself a 
model of thoroughness and gracetul brevity, 
which dees justice to the minor singers, 
and omits few, if any notes that are worthy 
to be heard in the general song. Apart 
from the review of Tennyson’s later work, 
Swinburne’s, Browning’s, and Rossetti's, 
the fullest notices fall to Edmund Gosse, 
Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang and, perhaps, 
Eric Mackay. That a poet of Mr. Sted- 
man’s standing does not always distil 
honev from his lips we have refreshing ex- 
amples in these pages, as, for example; of 
Alfred Austin’s “ Human Tragedy,” he re- 
marks: 

“The movement is of the slowest, the philoso- 
phy pruiish, ani the story hard to follow; lov- 
ers are kept from marriage by religious zeal; 
thsy don the R2d Cross, travel and talk inter- 
minwbly: and finally are shot and die in each 
other’s arms to the great comfort of thé reader.” 
Lewis Morris re eives yet harder fare as a 
“maker of books wao, without being a great 
writer, fizures as such in his own and other 
minds.” Even Oscar Wilde, though touched 
tenderly and with a foud hand, is neatly ad- 
vised to ‘forego his fancies in behalf of his 

_imazination—as there is stiJl time for him 
todo.’ It is too late 1n the day to call at- 
tention to the admirable qualities of Mr. 
Stedman’s prose which have made it an open 
question among his friends, as it is 
also among Mr. Lowell’s, whether to place 
him first as a writer of prose or of poetry. 
As a literary critic this volume brings him 
into comparative relations with Lowell, and 
as we should say with Lowel: alone. His 
canons ofcriticism are sound and definite. 
Either directly crin open indirection hesays 
the exact thing he means. He is free 
without running at all into the ex- 
travagance of claiming capricious laws 





for poetic genins. He writes with the 
broad toleration implied in his remark: 
“We have learned that poets gather 
from strange experiences what they teach 
in song,” and his criticism is kept up 
tothe high plane where authors and their 
works are judged not by minor defects, but 
by substantial merits. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.25.) 


....Dr. James M. Whiton’s little volume 

Turning Points of Thought and Conduct, 

contains the sermons preached by the author 

in Dr. Dale’s pulpit, Carrs Lane Chapel, 

London, last summer. They are examples 

of vigorous and advanced thinking and of 

clear cut English writing which no author 

need be ashamed of. As sermons, they are 

earnest, pungent, and on the highest tip of 

the advancing wave of modern thought, if 

not sometimes in its breaking crest. We 

can, for example, read Dr. Whiton’s sermon 

on *‘ What is it to receive Christ?” in a sense 

which is not opposed to the Reformation 

doctrine of fides sola. But the ordinary 

reader will not pause to reflect that to search 
for the faith that saves rather in the 
practical life and daily conduct of the 
believer than in his intellectual convictions 
or his verbal professions is no denial of 
faith asthe one ground of salvation; but 
will be likely to conclude that Dr. 
Whiton’s refusal to use the ordinary ter- 
minology and his bold freedom from the 
ordinary phrases of the pulpit, imply a far 
wider deviation from the ordinary theology 
than they do. A sermon, after all, is not a 
philosophical thesis. It does not have for 
its object to tind new ground for the people. 
The preacher comes before them on common 
ground and has power with them as he 
pleads with them in the name and by the 
auth: rity of what they themselves recognize 
as truth and duty. Viewed in this ligat 
the best sermon in this collection is ‘‘ The 
Eleventh Commandment” ‘The others, 
however, lack little or nothing except the 
generous recognition of a broad common 
ground between the preacher and the con- 
gregation, on the one hand, and a certain 
inner glow or warmth in the handling of 
the subjects, which, tho difficult to 
define. is perbaps the defect a congrega- 
tion feels more quickly than any other, and 
is the most permanently incapable of 
disregarding. (Thomas Whittaker. '.00.) 
In noticing recently in these columns 
the Life of James Fraser, the Second Bishop 
of Manchester, we called attention to him 
as a prelate i: whom the Episcopal quality 
was less than the manly and the Christian, 
and whose higbest merit was that he was a 
Bishop of the transition t> lead the world by 
his free and leading ministry o.t of the ef- 
fete types of former ages into the living 
Christianity of the present time. We have 
now before ustwo 16mo volumes of his ser- 
mons and they confirm the impression 
made by his life. They are brilliant neither 
in the oratorical nor the hterary sense, but 
they hold the reader by the simple weight 
of metal in them, the sotid sense, the clear 
purpose and the remarkable outspoken free- 
dom of the author. The editor truly re- 
marks: 





“ Bishop Fraser was a remarkable instance of 
a man made more outspoken and less official 
by his accession to Episcopal dignity. To him 
dignity was but a high form of duty, and his 
Episcopate simply a splendid means of winning 
men to their Lord.” 
Tbe interest and solid value of these ser- 
mons is very great. They are meaty, sensi- 
ble and bold. In this at least they are 
models and examples, for young men. 
(Maemillan & Co. i6mo, 2 vols. 42.00.) 
The last volume from Mr. Spurgeon 
is The Best Bread and Othei Sermons,pub- 
lished by Robert Carter & Brothers, uni- 
form in size and style with the other vol- 
umes of sermons by the same preacher. 





....In No. 4 of Vol. II of the ‘ Papers of 
the Americano Historical Association,’’ Dr. 
Schaff publishes a valuable number on 
Church and State un the United States; or, 
the American Idea of Religious Liberty 
and its Practical Effects, with Official Doc- 
uments. The Official Documents and 
Standard Opinions make a very important 
collection, as they contain the fundamental 
basis of authority on which the whole prac- 
tice of the nation rests. The sketch by the 
author is broad, impartial, fair, and as free 
from difficulty as any such statement can 
be in the present cor dition of the main ques- 
tion. which is more or less unsettled. The 
point at which it is most commonly forced 
into notice is the school question, where be- 
tween the secularists on the one hand and 
the Roman Cathelics on the other, it seems 
incapable of anything more than a practical 
solution. As to the distribution of the 


school funds between the Catholics and 
Protestants, Dr. Schaff makes an admission 





which, unless it is wholly inadvertent, 


would go far to vitiate his position. On 
page 74 he says: 

“The only point of reasonable complaint 
trom Catholics is that they are taxed for the 
support of public schools which they condemn. 
Strict justice would exempt them from the 
school tax.” 

This is certainly dangerous doctrine. It 
goes on the assumption that no man can be 
taxed to support a measure which he does 
not approve. Government could not exist 
a moment on this basis. The only possible 
solution of the problem is to hold the public 
school as completely off the ground of 
religion as is possible wit hout get: ingit onto 
the ground of that absolute secularism 
which is a denial of the privciples of the 
common law, and then to maintain the 
right of the State to tax for such schools as 
a matter of public policy and necessity. 
Professor Schaff very happily points out the 
distinction between a non-religious State 
and an atheistic people, holding that we 
require the State to profess no religion, in 
the name of and for the sake of social and 
personal religion among the people. It is 
important to note that an ideal of this kind 
can be carried out only when and so long as 
the State is held to very strict conceptions 
of its functions, and that un:ler a socialistic 
régime, or the semi-socialistic inte: preta 
tion of its functions, the State would very 
quickiy be meddling in matters which 
would have a most important relation to 
religion and influence on it. 


.... The United States of Yesterday and 
of To-morrow, by William Barrows, D.D., 
will do its best work in religious circles for 
which it is first of all intended. Itis a seri- 
ous view of Our national growth by one who 
has studied it all his life and who has been 
most familiar with all phases of Western 
development in its relation to the evangeli- 


zation problem. The volume _ before 
us reflects the views of an _ earnest 
Christian man looking before him, 
around him, and up. It also reflects 


the views of a very stalwart patriotism, and 
is crammed with telling facts from end to 
end. (Roberts Brothers: Boston. 16mo, pp. 
432.) Another little volume, with plenty 
of food for thought in it for the thoughtful, 
and by the same author, is The Indian Side 
of the Indian Question. Dr. Barrows 
brings out this volume to address the Chris 
ian public with the word which seems to be 
required by the new footing given to the 
Indian question by Senator Dawes's bill. 
This bill will give a new phase to the In- 
dian relation to civil and political life, and 
open possibilities and opportunities for the 
Indian to enter into the full enjoyment of 
American citizenship which he has not had 
before. Dr. Barrows reviews the past his- 
tory of our Indian policy and its effect on 
the race, and shows that this is a casein 
which public sentiment must codperate with 
public law to make sure of a _ benefi- 
cent result. (D. Lothrop & Co, #100) 
A very good little special manual 
for young readers is Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans. The Story of the Planting of Plym- 
outh und Boston, by N. Moore. The 
“ story” is told as far as it can be in selec- 
tions from the journals of the colonists. 
The little book is abundantly illustrated 
with maps. One especially interesting map 
traces the wanderings of the Mayflower’s 
scouts from the first landing at what is now 
Provincetown to Eastham and Plymouth 
Bay. Anappendix contains copious notes 
forthe explication and illustration of the 
history. (Ginn & Co. 85 cts.) 








....The Lippincott Co. publish a new 
enlarged and revised edition of Benjamin 
R. Comegys’ Order of Worship, with Forms 
of Prayer for Divine Service. It is a 
compilation from the Scotch, Anglican 
and Huguenot books and other sources. It 
containsin it examples of the noble litur- 
gical forms that have become the common 
possession of the Church, but does not use 
them in a mechanical or formalistic man- 
ner. The hook is well worth study and use 
for its models of prayer, and will furnish 
many ministers and almost any private 
Christian very great assistance. It 1s pro- 
vided with a service and order of service, 
morning end evening, for thirteen Sun- 
days, with arrangements for responsive 
services, with a Psalter and forms for 
special occasions. We should call it one of 
the best manuals of the kind in existence. 
Robert Carter & Brothers publish a 
volume of daily readinus in the Life of 
Christ, by the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D., en- 
titled Come Ye Apart. The volumeis a 
12mo in size, and each page contains a verse 
for the day with the meditation arranged 
to follow. These meditations are prectical 
and sensible and follow naturally from the 
text Few public religious meetings 
bave attracted more attention than those of 











the General Christian Conference under 


the auspices of The Evangelical Alliance at 
Washington in December last. The pro- 
ceedings, addresses and roll of persons in at- 
tendance are now published in a handsome 
octavo volume, which contains the text of 
the addresses which made the occasion not- 
able. Among the speakers we note Wil- 
liam E. Dodge, Esq., who made the opening 
address; Pr. Dorchester, Bishops Hurst, 
Coxe and Harris, Drs. A. T. Pierson, R. 5. 
McArthur, James McCosh, R. S. Storrs, 
Washington Gladden, A. J. Gordon, and 
many others. The report is published un- 
der the title of Nationat Perils and Op- 
portunities ; the Discussions of the General 
Christian Conference, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dec. 7th-9th, 1887. (The Baker 
& Taylor Co. 8vo. $1.50.) 


....One of the most delightful collections 
of literary extracts we have anywhere seen 
is Love the Fulfilling of the Law. Selec- 
tions from the writings and manuscripts of 
the late Norman Macleod by his daughter 
A. C. Macleod. Dr. Macleod, one of the 
Queen’s chaplains while he lived, was one of 
the strongest, freshest and most individual 
men Scotland has produced for many a year. 
He seemed to unite in his one personality all 
the good qualities of a hundred typical 
Scotchmen, and this volume is good in the 
same sense that he was. We make one se- 
lection which tho rather long has enough in 
it to vindicate its reproduction in our 
crowded columns. 

“Tcall individualism the embodiment of all 
those theories which would throw back man 
upon himself, make himself the center, and re- 
ferring all things to that center, measure all 
things from it. It sees no law, no rule, no end, 
no will beyond self. The grand text of Emerson 
‘Tam a man.’ is (in his sense of the phrase) its 
expression. What is society to me? What is 
Luther? What is the Church, or the Bible, or 
Christ, or God? ‘Iama man.’ This is Selbsts- 
tindigrett with a vengeance. A man refuses to 
recognize or worsaip the personal God, and ends 
by worshiping himself. 

“ Self-destruction is the opposite of individu- 
alism, and expresses the essence of those sys- 
tems by which the individual is annihilated. 
Popery is its ecclesiastical ideal, and despotism 
its civil. The Jesuit maxim, * Be in all things a 
dead man.’ is the opposite pole from Emerson. 
If the one system deifies man, the other anni- 
hilates him, though it must in justice be added 
as a professed means of ultimately deifyiug 
him. Socialism seems to me to be the devil’s 
tertium quid. It would seek to fili up the long- 
ingsin man after union in something higher or 
something beyond himself, and at the same time 
afford him the fullest out-going for his indi- 
vidualism. It is soviety sacrificed to the indi- 
vidual. Romanism would have the individual 
sacrificed to her society called the Church. 
Chese two poles are always producing each 
other. Itisno wonder that the ecclesiastical 
and the civil systems which would destroy the 
individual should produce the reaction of pan- 
theism. and republicanism, which would em- 
body man’s individualism religiously and civ- 
illy.” 

....Unless we are much mistaken as to 
the results of our examination, Exact Pho- 
nography; A System with Connectible 
Stroke Vowel Signs by George R. Bishop, 
stenographer of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, late President of the Stenographer’s 
Law Association and of the New York 
State Stenographer’s Association, will be 
found along step in the direction of defi- 
nitevess and intelligib!e results. The hith- 
erto invincible difficulty with stenographic 
systems has been inthe rendering of the 
vowels and the indefiniteness which allowed 
the signs to be read sometimesin a dozen dif- 
ferent ways. Mr. Bishop propounds in this 
manuala system which seemsto us a dis- 
tinct gain both in brevity and in definiteness 
of represeatation, and which depends n t 
so much on the slow, wearisome and at last 
uncertain acquisition of a certain number of 
arbitrary signs, as upon the application of 
definite fundamental principles. The high 
position, successful career and generally 
recognized position of the author are suffi- 
cient to secure forthe novelities of his sys- 
tem unprejudiced examination. For our- 
selves, we do not now see why on the more 
definite basis given to the art in this man- 
ual, satisfactory results might net be 
reached in teaching it in the schools, for 
which heretofore the whole art bas been in 
too indefinite and undeveloped a stage. No 
man in the profession has more opportunities 
than Mr. Bishop for testing his system, and 
the manual in which it is presented is manu- 
factured with unusual care, tho through 
some failure of the paper selected the 
impression in the first part of the manual 
is not as clear as could be desired, a fault 
which will be corrected in the subsequent 
edition by using a harderand more bixhly 
finished paper. (Published by the Author 
at the New York Stock Exchange.) 


....Dr. Abraham Coles, LL.D., has con- 
nected his name and fame securely with his 
thirteen original English versions of the 





Dies Irw. From his hand we have in simi 
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larstrain, A New Rendering of the Hebrew 
Psalms into English Verse. The render- 
ing of these Psalms into English is done on 
good models of psalmody but with more at- 
tention to the Eoglish psalmody than to the 
Hebrew text. We suppose that readers of 
the Psalms would be shocked with their 
rendering into absolutely unconventional 
modern English. In obedience tothis canon 
ef taste Dr. Coles’s renderings preserve the 
delightful antique flavor of the old Scottish 
and English versions. The most remarka- 
ble variation in this version is the bringing 
of the imprecatory Psalms into close agree- 
ment with modern feeling. The version 
asa whole is musical, dignified, and runs 
well with the best examples of the old 
Psalmody. We must not omit in our notice 
the large amount of valuaole introductory 
and historical matter the volume contains 
in the form of Notes, critical, historical and 
biographical, together with a complete 
sketch of the French, English and Scotch 
versions of the Psalms. (D. Appleton & Co, 
$1.25.) 


....Prang’s Christmas, New Year and 
Easter cards grow more elaborate in the 
costlier kinds and more diversified in all 
the kinds each successive season. This spring 
we nete among the collections of cards 
quite a number of Easter booklets of Easter 
song and greeting. Approaching the propor- 
tions of books are ‘‘ Tne Lord is Risen,” 
illustrated by L. K. Harlow, ‘‘ Come, Sun. 
shine, Come,” and elegant cards decorated 
by band,fastened with metal ornaments, and 
having all the splendor of knotted ribbon, 
gold and chromotype tints. In the same 
class is Charles Vincent’s Easter poem, 
with photogravures by Harlow and vign- 
ettes by Schuyler Matthews. The collec- 
tion is also rich in art prints and the satin 
varieties which look pretty and smell sweet. 
The cards proper are in great v.riety both 
of form and subject. Among them are 
some novelties carrying a card fastened 
within a torchon paper envelop, which in 
some of them is turned up around a pretty 
little tray. 


.-A promising exhibition of what can 
be done for the encouragement of literary 
study of the best kind is given in a little 
collection of Shakespeare and Chaucer 
Examinations, edited with some re:arks 
on the Class-Room Study of Shakespeare. 
by William Taylor Thorn, Profcssor of 
English Literature in FHoilins Institute, 
Virginia. The papers, being the unaided 
production of the pupils, indicate, as a mat- 
ter of course, a more or less youthful origin. 
But as a whole, they are strikingly good, 
and supply a refreshing illustration of the 
entire competence of such young students 
to thread their way threugh such ingenious 
sophistications as Mr. Hudson bas applied 
to the question of Lear’s insanity, for ex- 
ample. This collection has now reached a 
second edition, revised and enlarged. 
(Ginn & Co.: Boston. $1.10.) 


.. We offer our best wishes to The Pub- 
lishing World whose No. 1, Vol. I, lies before 
us. It hasa good name to start with and 
a good editor to keep it good—and there is 
plenty of room for it. The paper is good, 
the type is handsome, and the plan pro- 
posed for it will make it an object of- 
interest to the Jargest number. It is to be 
a journal for the family, the book trade and 
the reading public. It will contain notices 
of current books and reproductions of their 
illustrations, classified catalogues of all re- 
cent publications, current literary events, 
and while it will be neither a critical nor a 


trade journal strictly, will be devoted to 
gathering and pubiisuing lhterary news. 
(Ricnard Brinckerhof, General Manager, 
771 Broadway ) 


.. The New Princeton Review for March 
was promptly out on the first of the month, 
with papers on ‘‘ Emerson,” by Gamaliel 
Bradford, Jr.; ‘‘The Present Ethical Rela- 
tions of Absolute Idealism and Natural- 
ism,’’ by Professor Calderwood; ‘ Chris- 
tianity and the Secular Spirit,” by R. S. 
MacArthur; ‘*Law, Logic and Govern- 
ment,’”’ by Alexander Johnston; ‘ Practi- 
cal Politics,”’ by Wenuell P. Garrison; 
*“ Foreign Jurisdiction in Japan,’ by E. H. 
House; ‘Hidalgo; the Washington of 
Mexico; II,” by Francis Courtney Baylor; 
‘Some Aspects of Modern Literature,’ by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie; ‘‘ The Marriage 
of Marie Modeste,’’ by Grace King; and 
with the usual chapters of Criticisms, Notes 
and Reviews. 


..-Perhaps aystrong and telling presen- 
tatien of the argument for Female Suffrage 
as can be made, will be found inthe Woman 
and the Commonwealth, or; a Question of 
Expediency, by George Pellew, LL.B., of 
the Suffolk Bar. The question is argued 


wholly on the ground of political expedi- 
eney. where it belongs, and not as a matter 
of ideal rigut wh:ch hus nothing to do with 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Critic has recently entered on a 
seventh volume, with every element, exter 
nal and internal, of continued success. 


.. The Rev. B. Fay Mills has been asso- 
ciated in the editorship of the monthly 
known as Words and Weapons, the man- 
aging editorship of which is in the hands of 
Dr. George F. Pentecost. The magazine is 
to be further enlarged and its interest ma- 
terially increased. 


..Alexander Verestchagin’s volume of 
reminiscences, ‘‘ At Homeand In War,”’ has 
been translated by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood 
(who is at present in St. Petersburg) and 
will be brought out by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
of this city, in course of their studies in 
Russian literature. 


.. Brentano issues this week what is said 
to be “‘an exceptionally interesting ghost- 
story ’’—*‘ The great Amherst Mystery,” by 
Walter Hubbell; relating the writer’s “ ac- 
tual experiences in a genuine haunted 
house,”’ transcribed from his notes and with 
the relation attested by an affidavit. 


--Dr. H. C. MeCook’s book on insect 
life, ‘“‘Tenants of an Old Farm,” having 
passed through several editions here, in 
the hands of Fords, Howard & Hulbert, has 
now been brought out in England by 
Hodder & Stoughton, wi h an Introduction 
by Sir John Lubbock, the distinguished en- 
temologist. A cordially complimentary 
tone marks his preface to the volume. 


New Orleans 5 Sordi ne says the hepeteet 
moment of her life was when she saw her 
first poem in print and was paid $10 for it. 
A great many Jiterary men and women, now 
far advanced in Jife and success, will echo 
this declaration with a sigh of retrospective 
pleasure. There 1s, indeed, nothing like 
the first poem, the first story, the first arti- 
cle, in the glory of print! 


.. The Scribners have brought out that 
most timely and earnest sermon “ The Sin 
of Literary Piracy,” by the Rev. Henry 
Van Dyke, D.D., in which the copyright 
scandal is discussed. Dr. Van Dyke con- 
siders the subject under three phases: (1) 
The Nature of the National Sin of Literary 
Piracy, (2) Its Punishment, and (3) Its Cure. 
The little book is sold at the exceedingly 
low price of five cents. 


.. lt isauthoritatively aunounced by the 
publishers that Prof. Francis L. Patton, the 
newly elected President of Princeton Col- 
lege, is one of the active and responsible 
editors of The Presbyterian Review, and 
that the selection of all the articles for the 
Review is made by Dr. Patton, together 
with Dr. Briggs, of the Union Theological 
Seminary; every number also containing 
some contribution from his pen. 


..Rev. Dr. Joseph T. Duryea has pre- 
pared an excellent little ‘‘ Form of Morning 
Service’’ for use in Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional and other denominations; based on 
the familiar orderin the Book of Common 
Prayer. [tis issued by the Congreyational 
S. 5. and P. Society of Boston and Chicago 
in pamphlet form. The same house have 
issued a responsive Easter Day service for 
the Sunday-school, arranged by Mr. C. Haz- 
ard and John W. Tufts. 


..-Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, whose name is so 
identified with the temperance movement 
in America, says of Miss Pnelps’s powerful 
little study «of hereditary drunkenness, 
* Jack the Fisherman’’: 


* I wish that ‘ Jack the Fisherman ’ could find 
a place in every home in this land; that it could 
be read at every fireside, by every father. The 
curse of poor Jack's heredity is repeated in a 
million homes from Fairharbor westward, 
northward and southward. I hope this book 
will go forth pleading with success for right- 
eousness and temperance, for the judgment to 
come is hastening on.” 


....G. P, Putnam’s Sons add to their an- 
nouncements for the spring season, two 
volumes in the “Story of the Nations 
Series,’ viz.: ‘‘The Story of the Thirteen 
States; or, The Founding of the Republic,” 
by Helen Ainslie Smith; and “ The Story of 
Holland,” by J. E. Thorold Rogers. In the 
“Series of Great Cities of the Republic,” 
they willissue ‘‘The Story of the City of 
New York,” by Charles Burr Todd; and in 
the ‘Series of American Biographies’’ will 
appear from them ‘Charles Sumner and 
His Work,” by A. B. Johnson, for fifteen 
years Sumner’s private secretary. This 
same house have in press, ‘‘ Hints from a 
Lawyer; or, Legal Advice to Men and 
Women, by Edgar A. Spencer; ‘‘ A Hard- 
Won Victory,” by Grace Denio Litchfield; 
“Lajla; A Norwegian Story,” translated 
from the original by Ingerid Markhus; a 





it. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 50 cents.) 





rope,” by Thomas W. Knox, with the 
‘*How to Travel; A General Guide for 
Travelers by Land and Sea,’ etc., by the 
same author; and “The History of the 
Town of Fairfield,” Cenn., by Elizabeth H. 
Schenck. 


..A eorrespondent sends us a brief ac- 
count of periodical and journalistic litera- 
ture in Japan, under the present condition 
of social and civil affairs there, After al- 
luding to the Osaka Shimbun as “‘ the most 
popular journal” of the country he ob- 
serves: 


“The distributors of chroniques scandaleuses 
areas numerous and realistic in Japan as else- 
where. One method is to publish (usually in 
the form of a political lampoon) some disagree- 
able ‘item’ of news about a prominent and 
wealthy man; and to republish this, from day to 
day, until he buys silence! The government 
has tried hard to suppress such papers, but only 
with partial success. The most famous (or infa- 
mous) paperin this regard is the Jiya nu Tomo- 
shibi (Liberal Lantern), founded two years ago 
by a formerty influential lawyer, as an act of 
revenge on the government, because he had 
been punished with imprisonment for political 
agitation. Of the scientific periodicals the 
most influential is the weekly Kaizai Zasshi, 
which treats chiefly of political economy and 
politics in general. The leading agricuitural 
paper is the Nogyo Zasshi. Two influential sci- 
entific journals are also published by the Tokio 
Universlty men. The leading comic paper of 
Japan (its Puck), is the Maru Maru Shimbun. 
Its illustrations are splendid, and the letter- 
press is English and Japanese.” 


_ 
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“Since the magic pen dropped from the tired 
hand of Juliana Ewing, no more sweet and win- 
ring figure hus stepped into the literature of 
childnood than is ‘Sara Crewe,’ 
Mrs. Burnett has, in tuis story, 
done work of a sweetness, truth 
AR A and delicacy almost beyond Par- 
ailel, and beyond praise. ‘Sarg 
Crewe’ will instantly find that 
warm corner of the popular 
CRRWE heart which permanently shel- 
ters her noble little predeceg-. 
sor, ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ "»— 

Boston Advertiser. 


“It is a story to linger over in the reading it 
is so brightly, frankly. sweetly, and tenderly 
written, and to remember and return to. In 
creating her little gentlewoman 

*Sara Crewe,’ so fresh, so sim. 

ple, so natural, so genuine, and 

so indomitable, Mrs. Burnett hag 

\ AR A added another Child to English 
fiction. No one who reads this 

story can read it without feel- 

ing or can doubt the loving 

CREWE genius of Mrs. Burnett.”—R. H. 
STODDARD in N. Y. Mail dnd 

Express. 


“Nothing better has ever been 
produced by Mrs. Burnett's 
pen. ’—Phila. Inquirer. 


“Everybody wasin love with ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’ and I think all the world and the 
rest of mankind will be in love with ‘ Sara 


Crewe.’ The tale is so tender, 


so wise, so human, that I wish 
every girl in America could read 
it.”--LovulsE CHANDLER MOUL- 
TON in Boston Herald, 

** Sara Crewe’ will join com- 
pany with‘ Lord Fauntleroy,’ 
and the two together will take 

their place among the classic 
children of literature.’’—Chris- 
tian Union. 
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cal execution is unequaled by any other Florain use. 
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Instead of treating spe.ial tcpics, as leaves, roots, etc.. and giving examples of each sort, an entire plant 
With root, stem, leaf and flower, 1s portrayed and carfully analyzed. 


Introductory price, $1.00. 


Wood’s Illustrated Plant Record. 


BY 
ALPHONSO WOOD, PH.D. 


The value of botanical aralysis as an educator, in developing the faculty of attention, of discernment, 
reason, judgment and generalization, has never been, and cannot be, overestimated. 


Introductory price, 55 cents. 


The Botanical Outfit. 


Comprising all the utensils for the Gathering, Preservation, and Analysis of Plants and Flowers. Every 
student of Botany should po: sess an outfit. Interestin the study i» thereby enhanced, and great conve- 
nience xfforded. 1: is sure to repey the invest nent. GUnttit comprises: Tin Trunk, 14xll in. square; Tweez- 
ers, Wire Netting, Straps, Knife. Plant Kecord, Microscope, Pressing Paper, ‘trowel. kvery article in this 


outfit is warranted first-class. Price, 38.00, 





Teachers and S*hool officers desiring the best and freshest text-books on the Science of Botany are 
respectfully requested to communicate with us. Sample copies of any of these bocks will be sent for ex- 
aninatior., post-paid, tv any address in the United States on receipt of the introductory price, by the 


publisher. 
A. S. BARNES & 


COMPANY, New York and Chicago. 





KNOWLEDGE FOR 
THE MILLIONS. 


The fourth volume of Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia contains 
122 illustrations, and extends from Baptism to Bilberry—637 
pages, large type, handsome cloth binding, for 50 cts., or in neat 


half Morocco binding for 65 cts. ! 


Postage 10c. Is not that, 


truly, bringing knowledge within the reach of the millions? 
The great merit of the Cyclopedia is its adaptation to prac- 
tical use, giving under each proper head the information most 
likely to be needed, and in concise, easily available form. Care. 
ful examination impresses one with its accuracy, as well as the 


remarkable fullness of its information. 


For actual use it 


abundantly answers the needs of all save those whose pur- 
suits require exhaustive study of certain subjects. The com. 
bination of Unabridged Dictionary and Cyclopedia is a 


very great convenience. 


Each volume, as it comes to the 


reader’s hands, invariably renews the surprise felt that a book 
so well got up can be afforded for a price so low. Whoever 
wants a Cyclopedia—and who does not?—would do well to 
order at least a specimen volume, which may be returned if 
not wanted: Reduced prices are offered to early subscribers 
for complete sets, which are to consist of 30 or more volumes, 
the volumes being issued at intervals of about a month. The 
work is not sold either by agents or booksellers, but only by 
the publisher direct, which in some measure accounts for the 
wonderfully low prices. Specimen pages, also 84-page descrip- 
tive catalogue of choice books, sent free. John B. Alden, Pub- 


lisher, 393 Pearl St., New York, or 218 Clark St., Chicago. 








——— 


JUST READY. 
A CRITICAL HISTORY 


STNDAY LEGISLATION, 


From A.D. 321 to 1888. 
By A. H. LEWIS, D.D. 


CONTENTS: The Origin and Philosophy of Sunday 
Legislation; Sundsy islation urder the Roman 
Empire; Sunday Legislation after the Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire; Saxon Laws concerning Sunday; Sunday 
Laws in England; Sunday Laws in England during 
the Puritan supremacy; Early Sunday ws of Scot- 
lane, Law of Hoilane, harly Sunday in Jrelandand 
Wales; Sunday Legislation in America—Colonial 
Period; Sunday Laws of the States and Territories 
of ane United States. * 


rately either its extent or its Rp charac ter, and 
cons+ quently much that is said s 
perticialand mistaken. The pogeee volume brings 
the whole subject hi torically % 
enables him to syudy the driit and significance of the 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


For sale by al booksellers; or sent by the publishers by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt vf the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 AND 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


E. P.DUTTON & C0.’S 


Beautiful Monotint Books 
FOR EASTER. 


The custom of giving a CARD or 
SMALL ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
at EASTER having become so gen- 
eral, we have this year secured a 
much greater variety of finely illus- 
trated books than has ever before 
been shown at Easter. 


SWEET PANSIES. 

A Touching Easter Story in Verse. By GRAHAM 
R. TOMSON. With monotint iliustrations on every 
page. Square 12mo. 16 pages. Silver edges. 50 cents. 

THE MESSAGE OF THE DOVE. 


An Easter Poem. By E. NESBIT. With monotint 
illustrations, beautifully privted by Nister in Ger- 
many. Quarto. 20 pages. $1.10. 

GLORY CROWNED. 

With colered and monotint illustrations. Oblong, 
Imo. 28 pages. 35 cents. 

CROWNING BLESSINGS. 

A Selection of Poems. By LLEANOR GRANT. Square 
l6mo. 24 pages, 50 cents. 

DIVINE PEACE. 


A Selection ef Poems. By ADELAIDE PROCTOR, E. 
H. BICKERSTETH and others. With monotinc illus- 
trations. Quarto. 16 pages. 75cents. 


THE MASTER’S PRESENCE. 

A Selection of Poems. By W. A. GARRATT, J. DEN- 
HAM SMITH and others. Monotint illustracions. 
Quarto. 16 pages. 75 cents. 

EASTER-TIDE POEMS. 

By E. NESBIT and CARIS BROOKE. With menotint 
illustrations. Quarto. 24 pages. 75 cents. 

THE LILY AND THE CROSS. 


An Easter Poem. By E. Nessrt, With monotint 
illustrations. Quarto. 16 pages. 75 cents. 





HEARTS-EASE FOR THOSE LOOK- 
ING TOWARD SUN-SET. 


Selections. By MARY G. CHENEY, compiler of “Com- 
fort Crumbs.” Square l2mo. With purple rule, 48 
pages. Cloth. Gilt, 75 cents. 


POEMS BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 
LL.D. 


Selected from his works. By V. D. 8. and C.F. 
lémo, 224 pages. With portrait, $1.25. 


“Worth coilecting and worth reading—many of 
them more than once. One isstruck with the variet; 
of MacDonala’s note, and its lyric quality,”—N. Y. 
ELvangetist. 

“This is one of those vol”mes which ought to be at 
hand in every living room.”’—Christian Union. 

“The collection of these poems makes a literary gem 
as here selected and published.”—The Independent. 


For sale at bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price! y 


E. P. DUTTON & CO,, 


Publishers aud Importers, 





31 West Twenty-Third St..New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Golden Alphabet. A devo- 
tional Commentary on the 119th Pralm 
by C. H. Spurgeon, l2mo.................. $1 00 
This book is in itself a treasury of golden 
thought. This priceless psalm has had Mr. 
Spurgeon’s most prayerful and closest study.— 
Pulpit Treasury. 
The Best Bread, and other Ser- 
mons preached in 1887, by C. H. Surgeon. $1 00 
Mr. Spurgeon’s devout and fervent writings 


have long given warmth to many hearts.—Pres- 
byterian. 


Miss Con; or, All those Girls, By 
Agnes Giberne. 12mo............0......0- $1 50 
* This storv is just as sweet as can be,” says 

one who has read it.—Southern Churchman. 

Mofjffat’s Missionary Labor in 
Southern Africa. 12mo................ $1 26 
A missionary romance,a history, a descriptive 

geography, besides a book of travels and thrill- 

ng incidents.—Episcopal Methodist. 

The Song of Songs,which is Solo- 


mon’s. y Mrs. Margaretta Hopper. 


A cdo sartrateccussnbesnessonse ae $1 00 
The Crisis of Missions. By Dr. 
Pierson. Cheap Edition, paper covers, 


65 cents. The fine edition, fine r, 
CORT: Mie ice cen arsicrsnnrncers oerts -. $1 26 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*.* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S PERIODIC 


BARPFER'S MAGAZINE, , 
HARPFR'S WEEKLY, ... “ 











SEND to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
S26 and 29 Washinwton Street.Boston, Maas. for the 
owest rates ip al) papers, 





EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in UV. S. 





Established 1855. 
7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 





BASREENS SCHOOL BULLETI 
AGENCY, rece. N. Y., may be depend 
on to furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.. ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old ‘vrench, Italian, Spanish, G in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German. History, Polit- 





Botany, an ymnasium 
with Dr. Sargert’s apparatus complete. Fellowships 
(value $4,50) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History 
and Bioiogy. For Program address as above. 


LAWRENCEVILLE ScHool. 


Joun ©. Green Founpation 
Early application for admission is advisa- 
ble. For catalogue and information. address 

REv. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Px.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros- 
RENTHAL, is the only ul method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 


French, German, Spanish or Italian. 





Endorsed by 1h T $5.00 for 
books of either language. Sample copy, L, & 
cents, Li terms to Teachers. 

MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 





WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


The summer term in this Jnstitution will commence 
April 5th, b $8. Forcircular send to 
MtSs A. E. STANTON. Principal, Norton, Mass. 








WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


— to $8 a day, Samples worth $1.0. FREK 
2 ) Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
ee Breweter safetvkKeip Holdertto. Hally, Mtek 











MUSIC. 


MUSICA L—A cultivated high soprano and sight 
reader, experienced, will take engagement in church 
choir. Address 

SOPRANO, 157 State St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


~ FOR EASTER. 


A grand Gospel Service; strong and 
Day of Joy. ster.inz music interwove” with ap 

priate Scripture; new Sonzs for the Congregation 
and Anthe: s for the Choir; devotional and joyful; 
a service which any Pasto: might be glad to have in 
the Church or the sunday-school. Prepared by the 
Rev. ROBeRT LOWRY. 
Price, $4 per 1000; 5 Cents each by Mail, 


Issued this season. New 
Easter Annual No.12. music py popular compos- 
ers, and original Songs by favorite authors. 
Price, 84 per 100; 5Cents each by Mail, 
A fine assortirent of Easter Anthems from 5 
cents to 35 cents each. 
Acomplete Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth 8t.. N. Y. 
Chicago House, 81 Randolph St. 
S.CUURCUA&Ca,. Music Publishers.Cincinnati.0 





























‘THE STRONGEST.” 


Mr. D. L. MOODY is using our latest issue GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 WITH STAND- 


ARD SELECTIONS at Louisville, with great satisfaction. 


He says: ‘‘ No.5 IS BY ALL 


ODDS THE STRONGEST SINGLE VOLUME WE HAVE ISSUED.’’ 
BRE EDITION, Boards, sent post-paid on receipt ot 35 cents, 
WORDS ONLY, aper, ‘** oe ed gente. 
May be ordered through any Bookseller or Music Dealer, or from the Publishers direct, 
Mr. Moody uses the GOSPEL HYMNS, published by the undersigned, in his meetings, 
and NO OTHERS. The attempt to associate his name in the use of any other Song Book 


ts misleading, and is not authorized by him. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 
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Financial. 


THE DEMOCRATIC TARIFF BILL. 


THE Democrats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have, within a few years, twice 
tried to revise our tariff laws, and in both 
instances have failed. Now comes the 
third effort in the bill prepared in secret 
by the eight Democrats who are members 
of the House Committee of Ways and 
Means, and who have for three months 
been at work on this bill without permit- 
ting either the public or the Republican 
members of the Committee to have any 
access to their operations. The bill has at 
length been reported to the full Commit- 
tee, and this is the first authentic infor- 
mation as to its real character. No re- 
duction is proposed in our internal reve- 
nue taxes, and in this respect the bill fol- 
lows the lead of the President. 

Mr. Mills, the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, says that the bill is framed on the 
theory of lessening tariff revenue to the 
amount of $50,000,000, as follows: 
Additions to the free list. $22,250,000 
Reduction on sugar.........66 6 ee ceeeees 11,000 000 

bad * woolen goods... . 12,000,000 
* china and glassware.... 1,000,000 
“ chemicals . 750,000 
* cottons and cotton goods 1,500,000 





“ 


ed ar i étsdeewessetdvusccesed 1,000,000 
“ * sundries 500,000 
$59,000,000 


What are called ‘‘raw materials” are 
placed on the free list, including timber, 
‘salt, wool, etc. When the Committee will 
actually report the bill to the House it is 
impossible to tell. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the Democratic members of the 
Committee will endeavor to get it before 
the House as soon as possible, while the 
Republican members will seek fur a rea- 
sonable delay, and ask that an opportu- 
nity be afforded to hear from the various 
interests to be affected by the bill, before 
final action is taken by the Committee. 

There is no doubt that this bill, in its 
present shape, will be resisted by the over- 
whelming mass of the Republican members 
of the House, and by some twenty Dem- 
ocrats who sympathize with the views of 
Congressman Randall. If pazsed at all, 
it will be so modified and amended as 
hardly to be recognized as the same bill. 
Mr. Randall has a bill of his own to pre- 
sent, and the Republicans will have an- 
other of a very different character. 

We should not be surprised if Congress 
should fail to do anything on the subject, 
and let the whole matter go over until 
after the Presidential election. This 
bill, in its present shape, certainly 
cannot be passed by the two Houses 
of Congress at this session, and should 
not be passed. The people will speak 
on the tariff question at the next elec- 
tion, and. as we trust, elect a House 
of Representatives that will know enough 
to revise our tariff system, without put- 
ting in peril the industries of this country. 
Such a revision is needed; but Free Trad- 
ers are not the men to make it. 


THE PRESIDENT ON RAW MATE- 
RIALS. 





OnE of the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, in his Free Trade message 
on the tariff question, is that there should 
be a ‘‘radical reduction of the duties im- 
posed on raw material used in manufac- 
tures, or its free importation,” and that, 
too, without reference to the question 
whether what he calls ‘‘raw material” is 
producible and actually produced in this 
country, or to the further question, 
whether such ‘“‘raw material,” as a prod- 
uct of American industry, needs protec- 
tion against similar material produced in 
other countries. This is one of the ways 
in which he would lessen the amount of 
the revenne annually collecwtd by the 
Government, and thus avoid the accumu- 
lation of an unnecessary surplus in the 
Treasury of the United States. He moves, 
in this :espect, exactly in the line of the 
Free Tradets, and reasons precisely as 
they do in regard to “‘raw materials.” 

Now, we beg leave to remind the Presi- 
dent that the phrase, ‘‘raw materials,” 
as ordinarily used, is purely relative, and 
that what it actually means depends en- 
tirely on the connections in which it oc- 





curs. Wool, for example, is undoubtedly 
raw material to the manufacturer of 
woolen goods; but it is not such at all to 
the farmer who raises sheep and owns 
pasture lands, and uses both for the pro- 
duction of wool. To him itis a manu- 
factured article, as really as are woolen 
goods tothe man who uses wool in the 
production of these goods. So also coal 
is raw material to the manufacturer of 
gas out of coal; but it is not so to the 
owner of coal mines who digs the coal 
and brings it to the market. Pig iron 
and copper are raw materials to those 
who use them in various manufactures 
out of these metals, but not so to those 
who produce the pig iron and copper 
from the bowels of the earth. The same 
article may be raw material in one con- 
nection, and a manufactured article in 
another and different connection. 

The simple truth is that ‘‘ raw materi- 
als,” in the absolute sense, are simply 
those materials that spontaneously grow 
out of the earth, or lie beneath its sur- 
face, to which the hand of human industry 
has not been applied at all. Coal un- 
mined, or iron or copper ore, or salt in the 
earth, on which no labor has been spent, 
is raw material in this sense. The 
moment, however, that labor is applied 
to the coal, or the iron or copper ore, or 
the salt, it ceases to be raw material to 
the party or parties applying that labor, 
and thereafter becomes a product of labor 
tosomebody. Mining and farming are 
large branches of industry in this country. 
Our prosperity depends largely upon 
them; and both of them are manufactur- 
ing industries in the sense that they fur- 
nish the products of labor, no matter to 
what uses these products may afterward 
be applied. 

Now, is there any good reason why the 
domestic industry of this country en- 
gaged, for example, in the production of 
woolen goods, should be protected by 
tariff duties against competition by simi- 
lar goods produced in other countries 
with cheaper labor, that is not equally 
applicable to the farming industry that is 
engaged in the production of wool? Both 
are manufactures to those who respect- 
ively produce them; and a protective 
tariff is alike applicable to both, and for 
precisely the same reason. To call an 
article raw material, and then, on the 
basis of this mere phrase, proceed to 
recommend a reduction of duties on it, 
or placing it on the free list, as the Presi- 
dent does, is a palpable blunder in logic. 
There is no reason why the wool grower, 
any more than the manufacturer of 
woolen goods, should be excluded from 
the benefits of a protective tariff. Sucha 
tariff is applicable to any kind of home 
industry that needs protecticn. 

There is, of course, no objection, so far 
as the question of pro ection is concerned, 
to placing on the free list such raw 
materials as are not produced in this 
country, since there is no home industry 
with which they come in competition. 
If the President had limited his recom- 
mendation to this class of raw materials, 
there would have been no just ground for 
finding fault with this part of his message. 
But this he was very careful not to do. 
Indeed, he went into a formal argument 
to show that the wool-growers of the 
United States ought not to have any tariff 
protection as the producers of wool. 

The consequence of following the Pres- 
ident’s recommendation in respect to raw 
materials would be, as justly remarked 
by Senator Platt, in his recent speech in 
the Senate, to prostrate different indus- 
tries im this country that have behind 
them an invested capital of some $300,000,- 
000, and furnish employment to about 
850,000 laborers. This is the sort of eco- 
nomical millennium which President 
Cleveland and the Free Trade wing of the 
Democratic Party propose to inaugurate. 
It will besome time, we imagine, before 
the majority of the people of the United 
States conclude to follow his lead. They 
understand too well what tariff protec- 
tion has done for the industrial system of 
thiscountry to lose their common sense 
and be thrown into a panic by the Presi- 
dent’s attempt to frighten them with the 
surplus question. We do not underrate 
the importance of this question and of 





prompt and wise legislation in regard to 
it ; but we have no idea of sacrificing the 
protective system in its solution, espe- 
cially such a solution as President Cleve- 
land proposes, 

ic naieoiielctatinatcn + 


A POPULAR BANE. 


TEN shares of the stock of the Chemic- 
al National Bank were sold at the Stock 
Exchange on Friday last at $3,600a share; 
original price $100. This was without the 
bi-monthly dividend of 25 per cent., and is 
said to be the highest price ever paid for 
this or any other bank stock. Mr. John 
B. Manning was the happy purchaser. 
The last previous sale of Chemical Bank 
stock was in January for $3,375 per share. 
For a long time the dividends of this bank 
have been at the rate of 15 per cent. bi- 
monthly, with an additional dividend of 
10 per cent., making the dividends aggre- 
gate 100 per cent. perannum. On March 
ist, however, a bi-monthly dividend of 
25 per cent. —at the rate of 150 per cent. 
a year—wasdeclared. Last year the bank 
paid out of its earnings $300,000 in divi- 
dends, a sum equal to its whole capital 
stock, besides carrying forward an in- 
crease of surplus amounting to $500,000, 


Astonishing ! 
Pe ee ee 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE absorption of money by the Treas- 
ury Department, which bas been quite 
large for the past few weeks, and the dis- 
position manifested by the banks to re- 
fuse time loans to borrowers, together 
with the stiffening of foreign exchange, 
seem toindicate a closer money market 
in the near future. There is no danger 
of astringency, however, as the disburse- 
ments on account of dividends and inter- 
est that fell due on the first inst., have hb- 
erated in the neighborhood of twelve mil- 
lions of dollars which for the time being 
will affect the slight drain that has been 
experienced in the local market through 
the channels above mentioned. Loanable 


funds in the West are reported to be abun- | 


dant and rates are correspondingly easy, 
with the rates of domestic exchange in 
favor of the Western money centers, 
thereby curtailing the influx of currency 
to this market. Much anxiety has been 
allayed in financial circles by the prompt 
action of the House of Representatives in 
passing a bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to buy bonds and thereby pro- 
vide relief against the further accummu- 
lation of money in the Treasury. Now 
that the time has arrived when all out- 
door enterprises will start into new life, 
the demand for money will naturally in- 
crease, and the requirements of bor- 
rowers will absorb much of the unem- 
ployed money now upon the market. 
Throughout the week loanable funds have 
been in ample supply and readily avail- 
able at current rates in the local market. 

Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 
2@24 per cent., altho at one time the rate 
was bid up to 5 per cent. Commercial 
paper has ruled quiet and steady. First- 
class bills with sixty or ninety days to 
run have been taken at 44@5 per cent. 
discount, four months at 5@54, and good 
single named paper at 6@7. 


STOCK MARKET, 


The subdued condition of the stock 
market and the feeling of hesitation on 
the part of the public to speculate, has 
tended to prevent any aggressive opera- 
tions on the Exchange until the latter 
part of the week, when a firmer tone pre- 
vailed owing to the reports from Washing- 
ton as to the financial legislation being of 
a satisfactory character, and more en- 
couraging news being received from the 
C. B. & Q. strike. But the efforts of the 
bears were successful in the circulation of 
rumors which tended to shake confidence 
and what improvement was gained was 
subsequently lost at the close. The pros- 
pect of harmonizing the freight-rate war 
in the West has given some encourage- 
ment, and it is expected that an improve- 
ment in values will be realized in the 
stock of the roads interested. The low 
price of coal has had an unfavorable in- 
fluence upon the anthracite sto-ks, The 
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following are the highest, lowest and clos. 


ing quotations for the week: 


March 3a- pws: a ry = 
Adams Express........0....... 4 143 M42 ogg 
Amer. Tel. & Cable........... & 18h 13g 
American Ex.................. 107g ss 
Atoh.. T. BB. FO. cvcccccccce 34 = 
Atlantic & Pacific. .... ...... 9 9% 
ee 98 : 
Can. Southern................. 51% pe 
Canadian Pacitic.... 56g "%6 
Central Pacific................. 29 ba 
CRAB, B ODMR ic ccc ccccccosceces 284 ™ 
C. & Oso let yl.....ccccccccce 434 ies 
Ches. & Ohio 2d pf............ 4 . 
CRISS BIROR.. 00c0cecccscccces 133 438 
0 8 ees 10744 
aes 12 —_ 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy........... mi sy 
COL, MB. & GB. P.....cccccccsecs 76% pos 
ee a ee 1134 = 
Chi, R. 1. & Pac..........0000. 126 tne 
Chi., St. L. & P. pf.........00 35 Pe 
een 41 n 
Chic. & E. Il. pf....... 
CUR.W. B Ricccosccese ee = oe 
Cin. W. & B. Vl. ..cccccccccvee 54 = 
Cleveland & Pitts............. 5 Ibe 155 
Sy | ee eee ' [ &® .) 
Codorado Coal.......... cccccss 2,880 3754 38% 3 
Cob... H. V.& Tol.....ccccsccee 130 2g tg 24 
Col. & Hock."Coal............. 1/09 26% «(25 x 
Char. Val. Gas .............45 100 =O cS) | 
COR: BOBO csccccccsccoccccces 8 7% 6 6% 
Del. & Hudgon.........ccccccee 2358 ss, 107% OK 
eee 120% 129 129% 
BOE. BR. GC... cccccoccvccsooces 895 = 194 4 
Bem. & BR. GS. BB. cccocccoccveses A] yas) | Me 
SE ren 1,455 10 a 
E. T. V. & G. 1st pf..........00 % 6g 6g 61% 
G. T. V. & GB. Bd Pl...ccrceccccce 168 22 21% 214 
Eliz., Lex. & B.S............. oo 6 nN ow 
Benge S T, Boiccocescccecesses 100 873g 87Ig 81 
Fort W. & Den. City........... 00 4% 8 gg 
(treen Bay & W............0005 3100 BGK 
Nlinois Central................ 65 110% 1 5 
OR. C., Bement £.. cccccccccccces 20 | 8G 98 % 
Si Uivdt Wlascnséenccccexteces eB 8B B 
Kingston & Peon.............. OO 88 
Beewek & Di Ma...0..cccseess 200 4 - re 
TARO ES BW... ccccscccscese 2% (15341 
Lake EB. & W. pf....cccccccecre 600 4584 45 ay 
COS GROTG.....00050s0sscccccces 22,580 9G OO 90%, 
EQOF GRAM. .0.c0cccccscevessce a7 ONE = Og 91% 
Louis and Nash.. ............ BTL SNK SH && 
Louis. & Nash.........0. sss00e BRS 5g MK 554 
Manhattan con................ 210 [0 
Manhaottun B.................. 1 On iN n 
Maryland Coal................. 100 WK 1% 1% 
Michigan Central........... .. 7) 86 % OR 
Bi BB We ccecccvesccccccce 200 «70 w i] 
MW. Le. B. & Wa, BE cccccccsccece 700 8 97% 91% 
Mim. & Sb. Le. ..ccccccccccccesees 0) 6% Of 
Missouri Pacitic............... BU0 85 8356 BBG 
Blo., Kam. & TeS.....cccccccres 5175 18 BK OM 
Mobile and Ohio. ............. 182 1G 1G Mg 
Morris & Easex..........00- - 127 19% 1394 Leg 
Nesh., C. &. St. L........seeee WO 78 ee 
Pe cncccastwvoces vies 10,420 SIE Bg SUG 
New York Central............ 3,280 103§ 106 10% 
ef &  ree 8,890 375% Shs Be8g 
W. Fe CO. BEC Taree ccvccscosccce 320 «16 b by 
N. Y.C.&8.L Ist pf... ...... 200 «67 7 
N.Y¥.C.& St. L. 2d pf........ we 30 0 OK 
Wa ToBsi Be Wy cevsecccvescscccce 105% 
N. Y., L. E. & W 4 
N. Y. L. E. & W. 51% 
N. Y., Sus. & W £% 
N. Y..8. & W. 









Ont. & Wester: 

Oregon imp. 

Oregon R. & Nav. 

Oregon 8. L........ 

Oregon & Trans. 

Pacife SaAll...... 3 the aa 
eo.. D. & E.... nN 
Philadeiphis & Reading......274,%5 66 (54% 
— bi wt esate ose pee wes ae | 

ts. F.W.& C... i 156: 

“ull. Pal. Car Co 4 ts te Hig 
uicksilver 1 nk 
uicksilver § 85 35 

Kichmond & 

Rich. & W. Fa 
. W. & O.. $5 

St. L. &S. F. 

&t. L. & S. rp 

st. L. & S. F. Ist 1 

st. P. & Dula 

st. P. & Dul. io 

St. P.& Omaha 2 

St. P. & Omaha 108% 

St. P.. M.& 10 

south Carolina "9 

st. L. Ark. B 

Tenn. Coal & I fF) 

Texas Pacific 

Uaton Pacitic ace 55 
a Se sesécesdeesseens te 

Utica & Black R.. oe 13 
» St. L. & P...... 18 

W., st. L. & P. pf.. a 

Wells-Fargo Ex... ri 
est. Un. Tel..... 


Wheeling & L. E..... ......-. 
Whitebreast Fuel 


U. S. BONDS. 
The Government bond market has been 


quiet, there being but little interest shown 
by investorsin the various issues for in- 
vestment. Prices, however. were steady, 
with no evidence of any weakness. The 
following are the closing quotations: 





Currency 6s, 1800............. Ceosaonene 12914 
BANK STATEMENT. 
The weekly statement of the New York 


City Asseciated Banks for last week, 
shows a decrease in reserve of $2,450725. 
The banks now hold $12,744,700 in excess 
of the legal requirements. The changes in 
the averages show an increase in loans of 
$819,700, a decrease in specie of $1,701,- 
400, a decrease in legal tenders of $1,483.- 
800, a decrease in deposits of $2,917.900, 
and a decrease in circulation of $79, 
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BANK STOCES. 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 





























Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
america. 17156 17236 Madison Sgusae. 0 «(105 
America nn 140 s i 1:0 
oer - ercant e © 0 @ _- 

ory Nat on 142 

— 10 

260 - 

P—~ 45 

169 4 

200 155 

Seu0 is 

156 140 

1238 re 

or 10 

zens’... ° 150 

East River mam — 

Eleventh Ward..1530 — 168 

First Nat’ = po 

Fourth Nat’t 138 170 

Fifth tn - a 

Pulto “5 — 143 

man Amer’n.1120 — = 

Gallatin 0 z 

German - 25, 
jarfiel - 11834 

pecoawich = - ro 

ptr ’a & Trad’s.333 345 12 

-48 «©1535 |Union — 

eather ‘Sian’T..:195 — |Unir'dsitatesNat. 795 a 

Manhattan....... 160 16t |West Side Bank.2a0 — 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


Dealings in oil was inaugurated last 
Taursday, upon the floor of the Stock 
Exchang2 and from the amount of bu-i- 
ness done it would appear that the proj- 
est was a success from the start. About 
700,000 barrels were traded in. This is 
about half of the average day’s oil busi- 
ness in the Consolidated Stock and Pe- 
troleum Exchange, where all the Stock 
Exchange oil business has hitherto been 
transacted. Close observers say that the 
business done was just about what has 
been transacted regularly in the Stock 
Exchange interest on the Consolidated 
Excuange. This would indicate that the 
Swock Exchange already has business of 
itsown in oil about equal to what the 
Consolidated Exchange has for its own. 
The Consolidated Exchange’s figures last 
night, however, gave no indication of any 
loss of consequence. There was a sort of 
suppressed excitement over the new de- 
parture, and oil fluctuated sharply enough 
to keep the market lively all the time. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
atour office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & €0., | 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
a and Wesi Ind 


ise Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
ake Telegraphic Trausfers of Money, 
waTWEED THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
AND DANISH WEST INDIE>. 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


UY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIG HT. 














A NEW FEATURE 


For Investors to Consid 


% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


th Winnsr Lnvestmant Co,, of Kansas City, Me, 


INCOR eww h TED 1883, 
WILLIAM E. W NNER, Pres. 
Paid-up Capical, * down Surplus and 

divided Profits %851,36 8), 
Dot only guarautees the payment of its mortgages 
ased on an actual se’ling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annulinterest, but, also, each mortgage will bear the 
certificate of the AME ICAN LOAN AND TRUST COM- 
PANY Ov BOSTON tnat 25 per oe eut, of its face value 
is covered by a deposit with 

8% GUARA NTEED. STOCK 8% 
ofthe Boston Land and Mortgage Co. 
1% SYNDIC pA J ESVGSTRENTS 10% 

wm, H. PARM ER, General Agent, 

Mass, Hospital Life Oo. Bid’ g 50 State St., Boston, 


A soLip PER CEN] 


on num first mort gages on productive 
| Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WEsrT. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
Cc. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 














2% WALL ST., NEW YORK, FEB. 17th, 188. 


REORGANIZATION 


OF THE 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


Tn accordance with the terms of the reorganization 
agreement, holders of 


Series “B” Bonds, OF THE 
Currency Bonds, GNESA- 
Deferred Interest Scrip, | ve ng 
First Preferred Stock OHIO 
Second Preferred Stock, | RAILWAY 
Common Stock, ) COMPANY 


are requested to deposit their securities at once with 
DREXEL. MORGAN & CO., 23 Wall st., New York, 
who will issue negotiable receipts therefor, and from 
whom copies of the reorzanization agreement and 
all other information may be obtained. 

Due notice will be given by the Reorganization 
Committee when and as the assessments on stock 
specitied in the plan are required to be paid. 

The right is reserved to terminate the privilege of 
depositing securities and participating in the reor- 
sanization, or to tix penalties under which further 
deposits will be received. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 


DEPOSITARIES. 


0. H. COSTER, } 
R. J. CROSS, ~COMMITTEE. 
A.J. THOMAS, } 


WALL ST.. 
NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 28th, 1888. 


To Series ** B”’ Bondholders 


OF THE 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


In accordance with the provisions of the plan of re- 
organization, March 15th, 1888, is hereby {tixed as the 
date on or before which Series “B’ Bonds must be 
deposited with Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co., in 
order to draw interest from November Ist, 1887. 

On Bonds deposited after March Lith, 1883, interest 
will accrue only from May lst, E88. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 


DEPOSITARIES. 


C. H. COSTER, | 
R.J.OROSS, ' |; COMMITTEE. 
A. J. THOMAS, | 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 
96 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 
Capital Stock Authorized, - - $1,000,000 
Capital Stock paid in, - - - 500,000 


A CORPORATE FINANCIAL INTERMEDI- 
ARY AND BUREAU OF INVESTMENT. 





Municipalities, Railroad Companies and other cor- 


rations. “ 
sdunp DIVIDEND-PAYING SECURITIES fur- 
nished to Savings Banks, Fire and Life Insurance 
companies, Colleges, Trustees of Estates and Pri- 
vate Investors. 
BONDS AND STOCKS Bonght and Sold on Com- 
mission on] 
MONEY LUANED to Approved Borrowers on Ap- 
proved Stoc 5 and Bonds as C oltatern! Security. 
YNDICATES FORME 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
CHARLES R. ADAMS, Vice-Pres't. 
OSCAR H.SHORT Secretarv. _ 


—" FIVE YEAR (©) 
FIRST he 
De) 00) Mortgage © ° 


Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8% INTEREST PER ANNUM. 


Interest Payable Semi-annually, 


We only handle bonds that are well 
secured ; and guarantee the prompt pay- 
ment of both principal and interest 
when due, 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co., 


522 Wyandotte Street, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


7 PER ay GUARANTEED BORTOAGES, SEMI- 
ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE AT THE IM- 
POR bers’ AND TRADERS’ NAT’ AGAMEN. Y. 


The Guaranty Investment Company, 
OF ATCHISUN, KAN., Eastern Office, 191 Broadway. 


Capital, $250,000. Total Lseeety, $500,000. 
Investors purchasing our — ities have carefully 





placed and well-secured mortgages. [lor full infor- 
mation and our monthiy bultetine, call viet or ad- 
dress THE GUARANT VESTMENT CO., 


ior eee = _ is York. 


THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO, 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 
oO INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
L ALL GUARANTEED. 
Assets, Oct, Ist, 1287, $1,866,836 68 
D. Send for full information and references. 
KANSAS [NVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus Nccie bosoms °$226,000. 00 


Devotes its entire attention * negotiating First Mort- 
gage ns for Eastern Investors 
Absolate Safet 


ety. Good 4 Rates. 
or references and further ee address, 
G. E. Rall, Pres’t. ice-Pres’t. 











Morrell 
B. R. Wheeler, Sec’ P. T. Der seseerie Ase’t-Sec sec’. 
Topeka, Kan. 


FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS Conducted for States. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE acknowledged commercial and financial me- 
Population 200,000, 
The cost of buildings erected in 1887 was $11,000,000, 
and if placed side by side, would reach sixteen miles 


tropolis of the great Northwest. 


There is no safer investment than in loaning money 
on St. Paul Real Estate orin buying property which 
is constantly advancing in value by reason of the in- 
crease of population and actual improvements, 


The undersigned has had fifteen years’ experience 
inthe Real Estate and Loaning business. Careful 
and conservative in ell his dealings and with an es- 
tablished reputation, he respectfully asks your at- 
tention and hopes to gain yourconfidence and form 
business relations which will prove mutually bene- 
ficial. Correspondence solicited. 


RUSH B. WHEELER. 
¢ FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


1% carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


6% _ Guaranteed Mortgages Si 
% Debenture Bonds 


ll by similar a and also by the = 
tal of the ASTE Co 


THE EA ERN "BANKING COMPANY. 
et Milk 


Street, Boston 
Francis A. Osbor., Pres. Edw. T. Merrihew, Treas. 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN, 
TRUosT AND FINANCIALBUSINESS. 
Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 

All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY, 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, etc. 


ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 


An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ — 








YWLAND N. BASARD, President. 

GEORGE 8. Ha T, Vice- Presiden 
MES 33. THU TRSTON Sec’y and Treas. 

DIRECTORS. 
JOHN L. L. MACAULAY, on ANVILLEP. ir 


JOHN I R, OHN D. KIMM 

ZDW. F. BROWNING JOHH ROSS. 

ROWLAND N. HAZARD, ALEX. G. BLACK, 

GEORGE 8. HART, MAAS C. “BENEDICT, 
M. B. DINSMORE, 1. P. ANDERSON, 

PETER WYCKOFF, MES >. THURSTON 
THOMAS L. WATSON, GEORGE A. E 


VANS, 
JULES ALDIGE. HARLES PARSONS, 
WALLACE ©. ANDREW 


~ GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


ye and G arantees Titles to Real Estate. Pro- 
tects Purchaser and Mortga; » Sar by a Permanent 
Guarantee Funa REQUIRED LAW. 


DIRECTORS: 


A. L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. wants Vice-Presi- 
Seat: A. Koppel, Secre ; Wm, agner, Treasur- 
or; Cee. Teena, Counsel. 

‘A. Beyer, Geo. W. Quintard, John Salen. wm 
einai 4 - Wedemeyer, G.C. Clausen, 
James Fellows, pr a F. Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Montague St,, Brooklyn, 


0 Net InterestGuaranteed by the 0 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
0 Kansas City, Missouri. 
apt al Gia i ccccccccesesivecnces $1, 1 288:888 








PRP Bece ccccccccecccce cocccccccesceccccces 
Reserve Liability Sian lita isiehaasiihiililin Sela 
mtures secured by first mortgages a improved 
real ote ney by the) e Mereantive fr —_ Co.,New York. 
Call at ice or write 
JARVIS-CONKLIN ‘MORTGAGE "TRU ST CO. 
239 Broadway, New York oF bity 


THE MIDDLESEX | BANKING co 


Ca ita footy bald “Faxes molto 292 


ind mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Interes 
ray able at National Bank of the Republic 


Banks. Chartered 1872. 

ing oodligations Lim by Statut 
Ofices: Boston, 54 Equitable Buildings ew York, 
Wall St.; Phitadelpivia. 512 Walnut St. 


oO INVESTMENT 
| 6 to Be icriesesBONDS 
Have loaned $1,000,000, without loss, 


EDW. G. ROBERTSON & CO, 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
REFERENCE, CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANK 
Write for our Investors’ Guide. 


7% FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 

gearenseee by the Western Lown ana Trust Company. 
h Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 

This Company was organized in 1883, by its present 
managers, who cen conduct 'ts business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, re the farm 
which secures the payment of the mo was care- 
Le A ng by our representat ~ *hoters we 

e 


For tull ao and ref Feferences apply to 

















AT) LD, President, 
Atthe Co.'s Eastern Office. = 2 Wall st., N.V 





900,600 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


ae company is a legal depository for mon evs P pets 
: tase court, and is authorized to act us gua’ 
rusi 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estaces, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of pusneee, 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 

find this company a convenient depository for money 


JOHN A. STEWART, Presideat. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 3s. CLARK, second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
Brooklyn 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLI8ss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 3S. SMITH, 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
Albany. ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES,WILLIAM H. MACY, JR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LorD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART. 
HENRY FE. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 


0/ NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 

Rea! Estate worth several times amount 

of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Iinter- 

est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. Best of References given. 

Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 

age of profit in the near future than any other 

city property in the United States. Wesel! it. Address 


KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 
_ Mention this paper, DULUTH, MINN. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


A Five Year Investment at 


7%. 


Principal and interest secured by First mortgage on 
improved real estate, and guaranteed by an incorpo- 
rated company, with authorized capital of a quarter 
of a million. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


Write us for particulars. 


F. E, TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos. 3 and 5 Bread or 29 Wall Streets, 


(BRANCH OFFICES, 290 BROADWAY, AND 2 SPRING 
STREET, CORNER BROADWAY, N. Y.) 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. All inquiries gratuitously eH 


~ BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
ms collected. We have a very large list of pevyertz 

mn st. Paul and its environs. Keferences 
National Bank, st. Paul Trust Co., National German- 


American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Corresponaence 
solicitea. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST C0. Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


8.0 TuacnER, Prest. Nat. Bank. Lawrence, Kan., Preat. 
G. W. E. Gaivvitn, Prest. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Law- 
rence, Kan.. General Mana pr. 

F. M. Peuxins, Ist Vice-Pres. M.V.B. BULL. 2d Vice- Pres. 
P. E. Emery, Auditor. VP PxKuKINS, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, wean. r. 

OFFICES: 
137 Broadway, N. % b ITY. C.C. Hiure & Som, Agents. 
ALBANY, NY. M.V. B. BU 1 BOO, vENE 
THERESA, N. Y. €. ystetg tom 
31 School far’ BOSTON, MASS. M 1D. BROOKS, Agent. 
102 8. 4th St., PHILADA., PA. FRANK SKINNER, Mor. 
rite for full information. 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $10,000, of- 
(ers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, also 

sent. ten-year Gohentares (its -— = a lon) 

by first mortgages deposited with the American 
Loan and Trust Co,. of New York. Abundant 
references 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have yA sale oom mortgages on improved farms 
located in thi t portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortaages On business and residence properties 
, aL. Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


“DES MOINES | LOAN AND TRUST CO,, 
s Moines, Ia,; 
Park R 
“a5 carpente, F the. 4a Walnut Streat Phila, 




















% cuanATESD, 


FIRST _MORTaAGES 
IMPROVE 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 


IN KANSAS 3 50 
Always to be had of usat@ &'7 percent. Wane JU 
Interest semi-annually. Col- 





leete{ and remitted free of cost. 










HAVE you. MONEY 
TO INVEST ! Write 


0 10) Pan Kan Marga La Firm. 


AMPLE SECURITY AT [% 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 


MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
Atthe close of business Februaty 6th, 1888, 
ASSETS. 


Real Estate Mortzages 
and Bills receivable, 
on hand and deposit- 

for security of 

Debentures.......... 

Stocks and bonds: 
U. 38. Gov- 


; t 
Bonds, 4s...$50,000 00 


#1,888,823 68 


t 
Bonds, 444s. 5(,L00 00 


1 n- 
ment B’ds. 17,312 50 —$117,212 50 
English Consols,£2...00 9,696 


x v6 
Other B’ds and Stocks 94.628 22 223,637 68S 





Real estate............. 0,305 67 
Furniture and F’xt’r's $.943 7h 
Foreclosu:e account.. 1,029 36 


$35,455 21 


99,928 44 


Jash on hand.......... 
Deposited with Com- 
pany’s bankers: Ar- 
mour Bros., Kansas 
City; London and 
Westminster of Lun- 
don; National Bank 
of Commerce and 
John Paton & Co., 
New York; Inde- 
ponsenc National, 
hilarelphia; City 
National Bank, Pro- 
VIGENCE..... 2... 000008 £15,038 38 350,496 59 
Ledger balances, in- 
cluding loans par- 
tially paid out and 
premium............. 2°20,404 25 
_ $2,783,290 64 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stovk.......... $1,000 000 00 





Surplus Fund.......... 140 ULO 00 
Undivided Proftits..... 5,19 03 
Debe tures sold........ 1,011,.00 Ww 
Deposits awaiting in- 

vestmenct .. e +006 513,778 37 
Fixed Deposits bear- 

ing interest and for 

stipulated time . 279,617 29 
Balances due on loans Aan 

not yet compieted... 33.275 15 


$2,.783.290 64 

I, WM. F. SHEULEY, Treasurer of the Jarvi,-Cunk- 
in Mortgage ‘trust Comp‘ny, sulemnly sw ar the 

bove statement is true and correct. to the best of my 
knowledge and bel ef. WM. e’. SHELLEY. 

Attest: SAMUE.w M. JARVIS, ’) 

ROLAND R, CONKLIN, >} Directors. 
. P. MORGAN, ) 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this sth day of 
February, 18st. H. C. GILBEBT, Notary Public. 

(SBAL.) Commissiun expires March 4th, io¥l. 

of GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 7% 
7% DEBENTURE BONDS jo 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, °¥sicana, 

Copttas fu'ly paid $300,000, Surplus %54,- 

900. it years’ experience. Nota dollar lost. 
TO INVESTORS, 

If strength and safety in investments have weight 
with you we invite you to examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Our 
loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on their actual producing capac- 
ity. Principal and iaterest of ail loans payable in 
New York City. New York Office, 100 Broadway. 
ABRAM. 3. UNDERHILL, Manager. 


the Kansas Loan and Investment Co, 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 


Farm Mortgages, City Mortgages, 
County Bonds 


Always on hand for Investors. 


6%o. Fo. 8%o. 


Interest and prineipal collected and remitted with- 
ous charge. 

in a business covering ten years the officers of this 
company have negotiated $5,000,000 of Kansas mort- 
gages. Notone foreeiosure has been made and not 
one dollar ot principai or interest lost. 
N. F. NIEDERLUANDER, President. 

J.C. RUTAN, Secretary. 


Security 3 to 

pr iee hag 

INTEREST 
at b + th 
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wait for interest, or take tor 
f rences 











Tite if 


0. §. 6 sOnNSTOR A BOR 
pea ae kt Non tai 


- Another Railroad in Receivers’ Hands, 


More money lost by not ask:ng for infor- 
mation; accurate and reliable information 
concerning corporations, especially Rail- 
road Companies, furnished by 


THE INVESTORS’ AGENCY, 
(M. L. SCUDDER, Jr., Prop.) 
240 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


 % GOLD Q% 


emi-annually 5 and7 years. 


ist MORTGAGE LOANS 


pal guaranteed on 7% Farm .oans, ana abso- 
tute satisfaction in every c*se. 4 Loans on selected city prop- 
erty. Best of references. Security three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 
your own . Nothing safer or more desirable. Send for map. 
10 % in advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


“=P Ness County Bank, ° 
H.C. MzRnitt, President. —— NESS CITY, Kansas. 


For duplicate loan and full information, apply to Easterr 
# Water 87., Boston, Mass. A. E. ALVORD, Man 
Wi call on parties in Boston or vicinity if desired. 4 


GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Main Ent, Nat, Ger.-Am’n Bank Building. 
Invests for non-re ts. Correspond @ Solicited. 
Send for printed matteroo 
Saint Paul State A 't American SuretvOo.of New York. 




















DIVIDENDS. 


THE METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK, 
OF NEW YORK. IN LIQUIDATION, 
February 25th, 1838, 
MVHE BOARD OF PIREVTORS OF THIS BANK 


stockholders of record March 13th, upon presenta- 
tion of certificate of stock that the payment may be 
stamped thereon. 

Transfer-books will clese March 13th and re-open 


March 27th 
G.J McGOURKEY, Cashier. 





Commercial. 
OBITUARY. 


JAMES How, one of the most respected 
citizens of Brooklyn, died suddenly at his 
residence on Tuesday of last week. Mr. 
How was born in Haverhill, Mass., but 
had lived in Brooklyn for about fifty 
years. He was president of the Union 
White Lead Company, a director in the 
Brooklyn City Railroad Company, a trus- 
tee of the Polytechnic Institute, and was 
connected with many other well-known 
organizations. His funeral was attended 
by the most prominent citizens of hiscity. 
The house was so crowded with friends 
that late comers could not gain admit- 
tance. The Board of Directors of the 
Brooklyn City Railroad Company, passed 
the following resolutions in Mr. How’s 
memory at a special meeting: 

‘** Death has again entered our circle and 
removed very suddenly our associate, Mr. 
James How, who has for thirty years been 
connected with the directorship of this com- 
pany, and f..r a long period a member of its 
Executive Committee. In the death of Mr. 
How the officers and directory of the Brook- 
lyn City Railroad feel that they have lost a 
good frieud and counselor, his family a kind 
and affectionate father and the city of 
Brooklyn an upright and esteemed citizen. 

** Resolved, That this Board attend the 
fuueral ina body and that this tribute of 
our respect be spread upon the minutes and 
acopy of the same be transmitted to the 
family of deceased.” 


+> 
ae 


PRY GOODS. 








THE present outlook seems to indicate 
a lively business for the near future in the 
market for dry goods. Buyers are com- 
mencing to make their appearance in 
large numbers, and a good deal of time is 
absorbed in examining goods and taking 
‘*mems.” prior to giving orders. Altho 
it is a littie early as yet to expect much 
more than the usual amount of trade re- 
quired to supply the needs of the con- 
sumer, yet the indications establish the 
fact that stocks are very low among 
retailers all over the country and that 
they are compelled to replenish in order 
to meet requirements. The improved 
weather has been conducive to the in- 
creased distribution that has been experi- 
enced. The cheap freight rates, also, 
that now control the various Western 
lines of railroad have not been without 
their influence, and it is generally ex- 
pected by those who are supposed to 
know that the business of the month of 
March will show a decided increase as 
well as an advance in the price of many 
of the fabrics suitable to the season’s 
trade. Throughout the week the jobbing 
department of the trade has been fairly 
active and liberal quantities of goods 
have been sold. There is no inclination 
toward speculation, but all the transac- 
tions are governed by the conservatism 
that has held sway in the market for so 
long, and the purchases that have been 
made are generous enough to prove the 
confidence of the buyer as to the stability 
of prices and the possibility of an advance 
in the future. 

The financial condition of the trade is 
good. Collections are made without de- 
lay and obligations are met without em- 
barrassment. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 


The business of the cotton goods de- 
partment is much the same as heretofore 
reported. Brown sheetings and drills are 
in fair demand by jobbers and converters, 
and many brands continue sold ahead. 
Bleached shirtings, cambrics, wide sheet- 
ings and corset jeans are in moderate re- 
quest, and desirable makes are steadily 
held by agents. Cotton flannels continue 
in good demand for later delivery, and 
flat-fold cambrics are in such light supply 
that prices are firm. Colored cottons are 
in moderate request, and denims, chev- 
iots, ticks, etc., are steadily held by 
agents. White goods are moving freely, 
and agents report a very fair business in 
table damasks. Agents report a steady 
call for dress ginghams, and leading 
standard makes are very scarce. Cords 
are doing fairly well in some quarters, and 


staple checks and fancies are moving 
freely at tirm prices. Seersuckers, cham- 
brays, Scotch zepbyrs. fancy weaves, etc., 
are fairly active in commission circles, 
and all desirable makes of ‘* wash goods” 
are jobbing in large quantities. There 
was a moderate demand for dress goods, 
and new business, coupled with deliveries 
on account of back orders, footed upa 
very fair aggregate amount. The jobbing 
trade was fairly active, a liberal distribu- 
tion of all-wool, worsted and fancy cotton 
fabrics having been made by leading job- 
rs. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Fall-weight coatings are attracting con- 
siderable attention in the woolen depart- 
ment of the trudeand some good sales 
have been made in suitings. Foreign 
competition is as keen as it has been here- 
tofore, but prices for domestic goods 
generally remain steady as lately modi- 
fied. Leading makes of fancy worsteds 
are sold ahead to quite a goud extent, as 
are also fancy cassimeres. Piece-dyed 
worsted, while affected in a measure by 
low offers of foreign productions, bave 
been placed to quite good total amount 
since the beginning of the season. Chev- 
iots seem to do very fairly. In satinets 
there continues to be the average trade. 
Orders for overcoatings and cloakings are 
rather moderate at the moment. For 
Kentucky jeans, the demand continues 
slow, and deliveries on orders comprise 
the bulk of the current demand. Dress 
fabrics were in fair but somewhat irregu- 
lar demand at first hands. As yet the 
movement in jobbing circles is not as 
lively as might be wished. There wasa 
light demand for cottcn hosiery and 
spring and summer underwear, but 4 very 
fair business in these goods was done in 
jobbing circles. Oraers for wool hosier 
are coming forward more freely throug 
the medium of salesmen on tne road, and 
manufacturers are firmer in their views 
as to prices for next season, owing to the 
npward tendency of worsted yarns. 

eavy shirts aad drawers continue in 
moderate request—for later delivery— 
and a fair business in Jerseys is reported 
in some quarters. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The foreign goods department bas done 
a steady business with some httle excite- 
ment in piece-dyed worsteds which have 
been offered at very low prices. About 
the usual number of package buyers ap- 
peared in the several departments, but 
their purchases were of unimportant 
character and about equally divided 
among the more staple goods and popuiar 
spring trade specialties. Importations 
continue heavy and deliveries on orders 


‘are of good volume for the season, The 


deliveries are attended by no drawbacks 
of unusual character. Taken as a whole, 
the market retains a fairly good tone, 
there beg no material variation in 
prices, despite the fact that the trade in 
goods from stock is scarcely meeting ex- 
ectations. There is no apparent change 
in the matter of preference as to colors, 
atterns, weaves, etc., the varieties popu- 
ar earlier in the season being relatively 
the best sellers at the present time. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1888, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year. 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered at the port... $8,535,262 $3,449,682 
Thrown on market.... 5,396,111 3,d28,3.0 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered atthe port... 29,830,233 27,959,568 
Torown on market.... 29,748,320 27,884,540 








READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 


THE particular attention of the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT is called to the fact that our subscrip- 
tion business is conducted upon a different plan from 
that of ne rly allof the religious weekly newspapers. 
Our business is done upon a cashsystem. We do not 
send THE INDEPENDENT to any person until payment 
is made in advance, and the paper is stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for. Sometimes it happens 
that it is not convenient for a subscriber to send us 
the money to renew his subscription promptly, in 
which case, if he makes a request by postal card that 
the paper be continued until it is convenient for him 
to pay, we always take great pleasure indoingso. We 
believe this cash plan of doing business is very much 
more satisfactory to our subscribers—as we know it is 
to ourselves—than the old planof continuing the paper 
until adistinct and sometimes emphatic order is re- 
ceived to stop it. Our subscribers will, therefore, 
consult their own interests as well as onrs, if they 
will kindly renew their subscriptions two or three 
weeks before their expiration as indicated by the 
yellow addressed label on the last page of the paper. 


ROOFING. 


THE attention of every reader of THE INDEPEN- 
DENT who owns u building of any sort is called to 
the advertisement on the last page of this paper 
headed rooting. 

Messrs. M. Ehret, Jr.. & Co., of Philadelphia, are 
the sole manufacturers of the Black Diamond Pre- 
pared Roofing. some of its virtues sare that it is 
very cheap, can be applied by any person to any kind 
of roof, and combines in itself ali the requisites 
needed for a good roof covering. 

Application by postal card to the above frm will 
secure their circular and price-list, 

~~ a 


THE MAN WHO FELL INTO THE 
CREEK 


was successfully fshed out, but caught a bad cold, 
which settled on his lungs. Then came bronchitis 
and iacipient cousump' ion. Fort :nately he took Per- 
ected Oxygen in time, and thus was saved. This 
great vitalizer has saved the lives of many who seem- 











e 
to Walter C. owns, M.A., 1235 Arch Street, Pnila- 
delphia. Pa., and receive full particulars free.—( Adv.) 


RELIABLE SEEDS. 


PHILADELPHIA may be slow in somet 

can sarc: ly be questioned thai it is the bee bat tt 
ter for seeasmen, the adjucent country being pecul. 
jariy well suited fur seea srowivg. We bave just; 
eclved the one hundred-and-tifty paee profusel, {}} ~ 
trated catalogue and } rice list of Henry A. L reer 7 
Chestnut st., Philade iphia, who is acknowleaved “ 

one of ‘he most reliavle seed-growers in the cou 
try. His catalogue for 185 18 gowen up in the it 
elabora ewan.er. The first cover Page ts an artistic 
study; ‘ts contents are in keeping, and LIVES 4 Vast 
amount of importa: t inforu ation to + ny Person who 
tuls the ground for flowers, vegetatles ur for ar 
other purpese. We a vise our triends before ¥ 
chasing their seeds by all weans to sei d to Sr. Dreep 
lor his catalogue and make their selections from 1, . 


LOOK HE GROUND OVER. 


Toenable all parties interested to visit t} “ 
country reached by the Chicago & Korthwests 
Railway system, and familianze themselves wit 
the magnincent opportunities offered for setuement 
and investment, the Northwestern Company Will at 
frequent intervals during the months of March, 
April, May and June, seil land excursion tickets 
from all pryetoat points tO various points in Jowg 
Minnesota, Dakota and Nebraska, at the very low 





the nearest ticket agent, a ess 





GOOD FERTILIZERS. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO,, “15 Pearl Street, New York 
are manufacturers ana dealers in all kinds of fertij. 
wers, to which fact they invite the special attention 
of farmers and others who want first-class articies in 
that line. We have knownand dealt with this high- 
ly respectable tirm for years, have tested their ter. 
tilizers, and have no hesitation whatever inieccm. 
mending them to the readers of ‘| HE INDEPENDENT, 
Now is the time to arrange for big crops, and to get 
the facts relating tothe ways and means lo secure 
them. Those who are wise will not fuil to atiend 
to this matter without delay. All parties in. 
terested should write to Baker & Brother, to the ad. 
dress above nameo, and wsk fcr full inforu:ation ig 
regard to their valuable fei tilizer:, which, with price 
lists and numerous printed testimonials trcm relia. 
ble and well-known parties, they will send piomptly 
to any address given them. 

INVES1 MENTS. 

THE Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust Co., of Kansas 
City, Missouri, have adopted the very sensible custom 
of publishing their staiements, so that their custom- 
ers and every one interested in investments may judge 
for themselves of their standing. 

The state nent publishea elsewhere in this paper, as 
of February 6th, ttt, shows their capital stcck fully 
paid up to be 31,000,00, with unaivided profis of 
$145,000. es ona this capital and surplus, there isa 
reserve liability of $1.000,00 more. They offer their 
6 per cent. debenture bonds running ten yeaissecured 
by a first mortgage on real estate. ‘Iheir ioans are 
made on a basis of one-third of the actuul cash value 
of the property, ana the morigages are hele by the 
Mercantile Trust Co. of New York as trustees tur 
their debenture bonas. The company have been in 
business itor a num ber of years, and have the reputa. 
tion of being one of the best and most conservative of 
the numerous invesin:ent compauies Thev have 
office sat No. 239 Broadway,New \ ork, where full ;ar 
ticulars in regard to their investment securities can 
be obtained. 











DIED. 


Eppy.—Died_in Fail River, Mass.. February 24th, 
MoRTON Eppy, aged 9 years and 4 months. 
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UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


BROCADED AND TAPESTRY 


FURNITURE COVERINGS 


CURTAIN MATERIALS, 


SILK AND TURCOMAN PORTIERES 


LACE DRAPERIES, 
PRINTED CRETONNES. 


Broadway L { oth dt. 


NEW YORK. 





Not @ Theatrical Performance! ! 


BUT 


The Most Popular Family Resort 
Duriug the Lenten Season, 


TILE BATTLE OF 


GETTYSBURG 


No Words can Describe this Wonder! 
OPEN DAILY FROM 9A.M. TO 11 P.M. 
4th AVENUE AND 19th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE. 

THIS IS INDEED A BATTLE. 
Heats tor Invalids - Best climate on Earth for 

Consumptives. Wealth in fruit growing; Happl- 
ness Follows. Three railroads; £ne markets; excellent 


openings. Religious & educational sdvantages. Great 
resources. Particulars free. Wm.Pabor,Canon City.Col 


COLONNADE HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Chestnut Street, corner 15th, One Block 


from Penn. R.R, Station. 
American Plan, #3.50 per day. 


H. J. & G. R. CRUMP. 
HEALTH KETTER THAN WEALTH 











Feetn upon the recelpe of portage. Dey WE, DUN 
‘eeth upon the receipt o . DR. W.E. 
331 Lexington Ave., Cor. Bah Street, New York. 





[March 8, 1888 
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1,0, HOPKINS, JNO. J. DONALDSON, 


President; Vice-Prea’t and Treas. 


Dr. Jaeger’s ‘Sanatory 
Woolen System Co. 


Wholesale and Retail Warerooms, 


827-829 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


We call especial attention to our Sanatory 
Sheets and Blankets! Our delicate white cash- 
mere, and light, thin, soft and flossy woolen Sheets; 
and our light, fur-like, camei-hair warmth-preserv- 
ing Blankets, are two especially important fea- 
vures of the Jaeger system. 

Intelligent people know the importance of a well- 
yentilated bedroom. But to secure this with immu- 
nity from the evileffects of “night airs,” has been 
the desideratum. Dr. Jaeger’s system fully provides 
forthis. Says the London Times: “ The possibility 
ofthus procuring pure air in the bedroom without 
risk, is one of the most important advartages of the 
System.” 

At the sea-shore, on shipboard, in the mountains (in 
summer), in a word, everywhere where cotton and 
linen sheets absorb and hold moisture to the great 
discomfort and peril of the slumberer, these cashmere 
and woolen sheets are never cold, clammy, and chill- 
ing, but are always grateful to the touch, and emi- 
nently preventive of the colds, chuls, rheumatic and 
pulmonary affections so seemingly inseparable from 
the use cf cotton or linen bedding in moisture-laden 
atmospheres. 

We solicit personal examination of these peculiarly 
meritorious articies, without which it 1s impcssible 
toobtain an adequite idea of their extraordinary ex- 
cellence. They are pariia'ly described and illustrated 
in our Catalogue, which will be sent free by mail on 
appiication. Samples of material also sent by mail. 

Mail Urders promptly filled, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH HOUSES; 
199 Broadway (Western Union Bldg.) 
366 Fulton St., Brooklyn, New York. 


SILKS. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Are now exhibiting their impor- 
tations of Novelties for the Spring 
Season in Plain and Fancy Dress 
Silks. 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., 


New York. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL. 


We have an extensive mail- 
order business throughout the 
UNITED STATES, sending 
samples of goods, information 
about fabrics and quoting 
prices, thus enabling customers 
and correspondents in the most 
remote parts of the country to 
buy dry goods at the lowest Bos- 
ton prices, with the addition of 
postal charges. We solicit cor- 
respondence and will send in- 
structions how to shop through 
the mailsto any one mentioning 
this advertisement in “The In- 
dependent.” Address 


SHEPARD,NORWELL & CO., 
Boston, Mass, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


waa UOTATIONS TO COUN- 














RY {ERCHANTS. 
LFor the week ending Saturday, March 8d, 1888.) 
COFFEE, 





1 
Young Hyson, 1 
yson, “a e  phagivananiansl 1 
English Breakfast, “ .............. 17 @75 
SUGAR. 
Be DN NOE occ ccvesscacsesees iVv@ 8-16 
GE, fo nis cnna dhe nacsphienioneibe re 
A is 5 oe sieninhit pea 3-16 
Granulated, Standard..... ....... 6746 15-16 
sa yg eR 6146 9-16 
SET SNOB 09. svescccctnosssese . 6 1-16@6% 
SENT WOON sc scceccccccc'sess one 5Y%4@® 6 15-16 
I ena uber one heneevnoks —@-— 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancy New Crop........ .52 @54 
“6 Prime toChoice........... 46 @52 


Porto Rico, Ponce, Uhoice to Fancy ....42 Se 
™ ‘Mixed Arrovo.......... +0... 3 















PROVISIONS. 
Pore 
Binns: aanec, de tdolet-css5eas $1475 @$15 00 
By WU ave 3304. cahece. ches RH @ 13 Ww 
Clear Back............ bine 1600 @ 18 CO 
MEN 25852008 Sdrvecedenves 15 50 @ 16 00 
— NI 70 @ 90 
ess, per bbl................. 
Packet. per FEL 850 @ 9% 
MEATS: 
Smoked Hams................ ll @ n% 
“ —_Shoulders........... - = 6 8 
Dressep HoGs............ ..-.. e THO 1% 
BUTTER. 
Gilt E Fresh crm’y, tubs........ ong 2 33 
Prime Creamery, tubs.......... cogknedh _ 30 
Choice Dai tubs... feet 7 @ ® 
estern, ordinary to good, tubs........ 18 @ 2 
NS oo nclwnawacescecereatcennegee” <9 —- @ 18 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, small........ ........+- a 133¢ 
Fine State Factory...............0.. - 12 
3! = — 1 
Pineapple. me‘ium size. 4 in case......— @3 40 
Schweitzer, American, # D...... .... 19 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., @  ..... cc cece eee 934 
RE. Sawincien Hiphetons cae sebenaabnss A 
ERE CARE REE Re aT, aE 5] 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . .......... cee. seen 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
i eter aiited ais ae 75 
erfection er e88, nn. Spring 
Wheat, highest | PEERED REBRERS 5 50 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best | ea 5 40 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat. 5 40 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat. 5 35 
Pastry White Wheat............ ...- 4 90 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process....... . 510 
re 4 90 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat...... 4 90 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat.................... 4 8 
Good bg ace Famiiy Winter Wheat..... 4 90 
Kye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 450 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 4 70 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 90 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-b 
SiGe Sddsskente ceasnedentcutecneiie 3 20 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
TR. | Sanccccesceness! 04 $106 @$ -110 
SR nnn ieanoidt —% @ —100 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs....... ... —% @ -l 
=~ | RE TE ae ie 110 —1 16 
SE tines -ncsvcceoesvbanaves — @ —1 
SI 66%: nrvscsaanaaeneced® -~0o @— 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
No. 2 Red, Winter............ — 91340 — 92 
No. 1 Hard...... sco .0s ooee = O- BS 
Ungraded...... . .o0....0..... — 894@ — 94% 
CORN: 
is: accpcnaeuns - 0 @- 
_ ¢ 5 —" Reapers — 614@ — 62 
 nietcnapsakdecdiwn Ws @ 
OaTs: 
ci inciob wwacsiscaee —-— @-—% 
ccccabaviee.ovees — 40Ky@ — 42 
_ see —-— @-w 
BEANS: 
is. 20:56. swaenetdiontes 255 @ 2 60 
Dicks htagrewessaeunomen 279 @ 27 
RG natic kccnennd me: med 28 @ 2% 
PEAS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ —— @ 150 


8 Me. way F aol ea % 
ay, No. 1, per Raines 
pred No. 2, Peron 








Hay, No. 3, © 65 
Hay, Shipping “ 60 
Hay, Clover bes, 5D 
Hay, clover mix’d “ 6 
Straw, No. 1 rye ” -Sreeeestbe —#9 @—® 
er To: “gevadbeecns —6 @— iW 
Straw, Oat et ee PO —-N) @— 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
“#GGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.............. 184%@19 
Western, TPOGRA IAM... cccccccccccccce — @19 
tbs cccncccncstsencserbncenesshesece — @— 
naditedscstinensens teach Seat taedias —- @-— 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. fair to ChOICC........000.s000 10 @i4 
oe eae --- 22 @35 
Chickens, state and Western.......... Liga 
Dc cscitdnd wagatekdamerorbentkescdane 4 — 
EP Se a 13 @15 
WOM EEE UE" wenetbétn oar bnakwhencecen 7 2 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, State, Rose, per 180 Ibs 250 @ 2 75 
- * Hebron, per 180 lb 2 37 @ 2 50 
~ “* Peerless, “ “% —— @2%25 
- Nova Scotia, per bbl...... 250 @ 2 6 
* Sweet, per obi.......-.... 400 @425 
Onions, Red, per bbl................ 400 @4 75 
a Cl i ee 325 @4 
—  « . aren 400 @5 W 
Russia Turnips,per bbl.... .. - 0 @I12 
SS FR 600 @t2 00 
_  - RRR araetR 12% @150 
SGUASR, POT WU..002 ccrcee soos ve 200 @2 6 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Applies, common varieties. per bl 1 50 @z 00 


*“ — Greenings, per bbl..... .. 200 @8 50 

* Baldwin, per bbi. ......... 225 @3 50 
Cranberries, Jersey, Der crate...... 250 @8 3 
Grapes, Catawba ° ....i....... —3@ 6 
Florida Oranges, choice to fancy, 

ERs fe | 


| ES ae ae 4 
Peanuts, Va. hand-picked, perlb. —@ 4 


WOOL MAREET. 


Onto, PENN., and W. Va.: 
x, XX, and above, Washed Fleece... ...50@33 
No. 1. 4 ple ae F 
No. 2. - wee F 
NEw YORK STATE, MICH., WIs., AND IND.: 
<: ond above, V yashed Pa csacccens 2 
oO. i. . See: 
No. 2 Snopes etnies Sat 
TUB WASHED. 
Averngn tO GaN. 22. ccdcsccsivcceces 35@40 
COMBING WOOL. 


Unwashed clothing ¢ 
combing { 


cooD News 


GREATAMERICAN 
TO LADIE 
T ““Treatest ofer. Now's your tim 


t orders for our celebra' 
Teas, Coffees and Baki 











Tea 
oss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, ©: , OF 
ebste: 3 . For partioul: } ig 
TOREAT aMENICAN T' 





6 ce se Hands ay Oe few Vek. 
TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO 


“Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc 
” COMPLETE OUTRITS 
Engravers’ 


Y BO Woop, Machinests 
RN KS, 
East cor. FULTON & DUTCH Sts. N. Y¥. 








Jusurance. 


—_———— 


MR. BEAVAN’S LESSON. 


The Chronicle amusingly relates the sur- 
prising experience of the surprised mana: 
ger of the U. S. branch of the London and 
Lancashire Co., Mr. Beavan. According 
to the narrative, Mr. Beavan concluded 
that it would be more profitable to dis- 
pense with the company’s general agency 
for the South, which for some years had 
been in the hands of a firm in Louisville, 
and he accordingly directed the local 
agents in that territory to report directly 
to the New York office, on and after 
February ist. The‘‘ reports” which came 
on that date in response to this instruc- 
tion were much louder than wAs expected, 
and of a much different character, for 
the disgruntled agents sent back their 
agency supplies, which kept coming, box 
after box and package after package, 
until at the end of ten days about a dozen 
of the army of agents remained. The 
rest had transferred themselves and their 
business elsewhere. Mr. Beavan, as a 
stroke of well-intended and doubtless 
desirable economy, had abolished the 
Southern department, proposing to do the 
business at less cost; instead of obeying 
his order in his way, the agents did so in 
their own, returning their supplies and 
taking elsewhere the business which Mr. 
Beavan proposed to do more economically. 
He did abolish the department; but, as 
the Chronicle puts it, the agents turned 
the tables and abolished him. 

What will be said when this peculiar 
‘“‘report” reaches the head office in Lon- 
don remains to be seen. Perhaps Mr. 
Beavan will be made a scape-goat; but 
whether he ought to be depends upon 
whether the term of his residence here 
and his opportunities of finding out 
things ought to have made him know bet- 
ter. What he did not know, or did not 
realize, was that the agent is in this coun- 
try the person to be cultivated, placated 
and secured. Itis otherwise in England; 
there, the old-fashioned way of address- 
ing ‘‘proposals” for life insurance direct- 
ly by the party in interest prevails, and 
an ‘‘agent” is understooi to be one who 
‘‘does” something and does it as he is told. 
That an Englishman had to learn, here, 
that the ‘‘agent” is practically the princi- 
pal, is not strange. As we have already 
expressed it, the agent is the buyer of in- 
surance; that he buys it for another does 
not affect the fact that he buys it as and 
where he chooses. The property-owner 
deals with his agent; he does not bother 
to know the company, and sometimes 
does not know even its name; the agent 
applies for him the technical knowledge 
and looks after all details; the real na- 
ture of the case would hardly be changed 
if the agent, in form, issued the policies 
and then reinsured with the companies. 
Naturally, he looks out for himself, in the 
first place; for his customers, so far as to 
get the lowest rates, that he may keep 
his hold secure, and not to endanger that 
by reducing the quality of insurance too 
low; the companies he considers last, 
and then only as to how much weakening 
they can bear beforedropping. Whocan 
blame the agent for this? He is in busi- 
ness for his own side; let the companies 
take care of theirs. And while his -hold 
on the customer remains, he will take 
them with him when and whither he 
goes, and for that reason he will finda 
welcome everywhere. 

What is the remedy? If anybody can 
tell how to make the property-owner con- 
sider insurance a subject for his personal 
knowledge and attention; if he will direct 
the agent, instead of practically having the 
agent direct him; if the strength and con- 
dition of companies and the quality of the 
indemnity, rather than its competitive 
price, can be made to receive attention— 
then the remedy will begin to appear. Mr. 
Beavan'’s experience points the moral 
sharply, and yet it might be a question 
how much worse it is for one man to dic- 
tate terms for a score of property-owners 
than for each one to do so for himself. 

Worse, doubtless, but whether so much 
worse as to justify making the broker a 
scape-goat—a thing he is rather willing to 
be, so long as he has things his own way. 








There seems no other outcome than the 
costly remedy of squeezing until only the 
fittest survive. Company officers and di- 
rectors who lack the courage, and stock- 
holders who do not give the attention. need- 
ful to refuse business at a loss,even with no 
business as the alternative, will reach ‘‘no 
business” through the natural course of 
events. 





THE OLD STORY. 


THERE is trouble now in Michigan. One 
of the sort of laws intended to make in- 
surance cheap forbade outside companies 
from making rate compacts, and said that 
they should not do business in the state 
untilthey had given a sort of under- 
standing that they would not combine. 
A Mr. Beveridge,of Detroit, has a survey- 
ing and rating office of his own, the re- 
sults of which the companies are willing 
to buy; it isalleged that he and his office 
are only a device of theirs to get around 
the law, and the attorney-general has 
given his opinion that the law is being vi- 
olated. Hence the insurance department 
of the state is about to ‘‘ proceed”—to do 
something not exactly described. 

The lu:ber barons of Michigan,the fur- 
niture makers of Michigan, and almost 
everybody else, nowadays, combine, and 
the furniture men are believed to have 
been chiefly active in trying to prevent 
underwriters from doing such wicked 
things, whereas insurance is a branch of 
business in which there never can be a 
monopoly. Noright of way, as for a rail- 
road, is required; an insurance company 
can be “paralleled,” without difficulty; 
no special property, hke mines, for in- 
stance, offers the opportunity of business; 
no patents or secret processes give a hold; 
anybody who thinks there is profit to be 
made in underwriting, has only to put up 
the prescribed capital and go ahead. 

There is a rooted notion that insurance 
companies must do whatever the law 
says, be that profitable to them or de- 
structive. This might be so, if there were 
only some law to compel them to do busi- 
ness ; but until a way is found of coercing 
capital to stay in and go into insurance 
statutory coercion will fail at the limit 
of toleration. If the majority think that 


climate can be regulated, or human na- 
ture changed, or the millennium hurried 
on, or nen be compelled to do business at 
a loss, we have only to say—try it. It is 
vastly better to find out whether such 
things can be done, and the only way to 
find out is to try them. If the people 
want insurance policies to be unquestion- 
able claims for their face in case of a fire, 
or even to make them ‘‘ good” for their 
face as soon 1s the first premium is paid, 
we have no objection: we don’t think such 
things can be done—but try it, try it. 
The sooner this meddling and coercive 
disposition is pushed to the very extreme, 
instead of constantly threatening and 
talking at insurance companies, the sooner 
the law will sit on them or they will sit 
onthe law. Either way, the result will 
be instructive, and we shall have peace. 

It 1s said that the companies will resist 
in Michigan. Why should they, since 
businers there has not been profitable? 
W tbout New Hampshire and Michigan, 
there is field enough to do a losing busi- 
ness in. 


NEW BLOOD. 


THE San Francisco Coast Review has 
been looking up the recent mortuary ex- 
perience of the Royal Arcanum of Bos- 
ton, which is one of the very largest and 
best managed of the fraternal assessment 
societies, with the following result, add- 
ing a third column giving the rate per 
1,000, which the Society omits to give: 





Number of 

b, Number of Number of deaths per 
Year. members, deaths, 1,00u. 

ee 85,850 188 7 
1822. . 40,390 230 5.7 
| SERA 47,774 Bs 6.4 
. See 63,811 552 6.5 
Micaeese0- 60,937 450 7.1 
| Sa 70,823 §22 7.4 


This only illustrates that new blood and 
a large growth in membership do not 
avail to keep down the mortality rate. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON 
INS. CO., OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

THIS company was incorporated in 1799, 
and now has acash capital of $400,000 Its 
re-insurance reserve amounts to $499,782.81, 
its net surplus to $138,921.18, and its total 
assets are $1,116.858.70, safely invested in 
some of the best securities. The company 
does both a fire and marine business. Its 
officers are: J. H. De Wolf, President; J. B. 
Branch, Secretary; George E. Bixby, Ass’t 
Secretary. 
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TATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO., OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


It gives us unusual pleasure to call the at- 
tention ot the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
to the 42d annual financial statement of 
the State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Mass., it being, wethink, the 
firsttime that this old and conservative 
company has appealed through its adver- 
tisement to our readers. The intellizent 
reader will sce at aglance that altho theas- 
sets of the State Mutual are not as large 
as some of the other companies, its safety 
and soundness c »mpares more than favora 
bly withthem. The assets of the company 
are $4.383.027.46, while the surplus, by the 
Massachusetts standard of 4 per c. nt., 18 the 
very haudsome sum of $784,014.66. The 
State Murual conducts its business iu a very 
economical mauner, Its assets are invested 
in some of the best securities to be pur- 
chased in the market. 1s payment of death 
losses are promptly made Kvery policy is- 
sued by it contains its cash : surrender value 
aud every policy, is of course, issued under 
the Massachusects non-foiteiture law. ‘The 
officers ot the company are: A. G. Bullock. 
Presiaent; Henry M. Witter, Secretary. C. 
W. Alexander, 189 Broadway, 1s the general 
agent for New York. 





THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
co., OF NEW YORK. 

THE thirtv-eighth annual report of the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company will be 
found elsewnere 1n ourcolumns, and as 
usual our readers w i]] derive much inte: est- 
ing intormation from reading it. The re- 
cepts of the company during the year were 
$2,154,323.83, and on the first of January it 
had gross assets amounting to #11,433,196 45, 
In counection with these figures we desire 
to say that the Manhattan has always been 
managed with great couservatism, and that 
its affairs have always been public and open 
to the scrutiny of any one interested; that 
it has a very small death-rate—small ratio 
of expenses; that its investments are made 
in excellent securities, and that it has great 
strength as compared with the amount of 
its obligations. It seems to us that it is bet- 
ter totakea policy ot life insuracce ip a com- 
panylike the Mauhattan which has attained 
the age of thirty eight years and which bids 
fair to live thirty- eignt hundrea years at 
least, for a definite amount, than to takea 
certificate for au indefinite amount in one of 
the numerous, short-lived, pass-the hat as- 
sociations. The officers of the Manhattan 
are asfullows: James M. McLean, President; 
J. L. Halsey, First Vic e-Presiaent; H. B. 
Stokes, Secoud Vice-President; H. Y. Wem- 
ple, Secretary, and 5. N. Steboins, Actuary. 


THE MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE CO.,, 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


FROM the annual statement of the Mer- 
chants’ Iusuravce Co,, published in tais pa- 
per, it will be seen that thecash capital of 
the company is $200,000, Its reserve for un- 
earned premium 1s $127,879.56, and the 
net surplus is #121,508.64. Ine company 
does a safe and conservative business and 
have agencies establisned througn tue coun- 
try. Its officers are; Wm. Barton, Pres- 
ident, and Wm. P. Goodwia, Secretary. 





INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1s8S. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
87 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holaer a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions Of surpius. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the must libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before re insuring your lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY ss, LEE, Vice-President 
JOHN A, BALL. panahattie 


INC ORPOR ATED 1799, 


Providence Washington 


Insurance Company, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


CASH CAPITAL . . $400,000 00 


ASSETS. 
United Staies Bonds... ..........0....6 «2. 81%, 900 00 
ei iceeerensetasexceceeeseds 89,720 Ou 
Providence and New Yor« Bank stocks.. 20.185 WW 


DT ccuddbnabsensereeenreceseeene ocee 

Kalle SE Min dnesa: e6tcacserveseces cove 

What Cheer C orporation, Of uilding 

Cash in Office and Banks.............sseees 

Bills Receivable (for Marine Premiums), 

Due from Agen:s, U weanes ted Premiums 
ts. 















eee 10,745 68 
$1,117,338 JU 
LIABILITIES. — 

Unpaid Losses and oher claims against 
Compiayv $123,154 71 
Relasuraacs Ke 449,782 m1 
Cash Caplial... 30v.000 OU 
Net surplas.. guaddsécoscehonnsees 135,¥21 138 


#1,116,"55 70 


J. H. DE WOLF, President. 
J. B. BRANOH, Secretary, 
GEO. E. BIXBY, Assistant Secretary. 





38th Annual Report 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


Organized in 1850. 


President, JAMES M. McLEAN. 
First Vice-President, J. L, HALSEY. 
Second Vic3-President, H. B, STOKES. 
Secretary, H. Y. WEMPLE. 
Actuary, 8. N. STEBBINS. 


INCOME, YEAR 1887. 


PN ctistwnniadentenand beteeivaseansaend 
er 





MR: idaawudrenhacemancatdestaediassens « $2,154,520 83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid claims by death, matured 
endowments and payment of 
Shae cco ncs cvcvcccsssecesses 873.7 

Paid dividends.. ° ecoseete 

Paid purchased pollc les. bisaekedee 

Paid salaries,omfice, agency, real 
estate, commissions, taxes, 
medical department, advertis- 
ing and other expenses......... 421,156 29--1,725,649 82 











Balance, year 1887.. 


LIST OF ASSETS, 
A a ccernccecs sevsscnisssscasccoces 
Cash in bank and Trust Company.......... 
Bonds and mortzages...........+++. 
Loans on policies in force........... ....+ 
United States and New York stocks and 





other bonds (market value)............ 2,107,125 00 
Real Matate At C086... .cccccccccccccce cccce 550,403 25 
Premiums Deferred and in course of 

collection and transmission... . ...... 196,918 G4 


Loans on stocks and bonds.......... .... 
Interest due and accrued, and all other 
POOPOTCY «oc ccccccccccceccccceces 


Gross assets..... 








BIE. cwccccvcncccccccccocccccce sees $185,443 00 
Do,, do , January Ist, 1888....... #88.718 
Dividends, etc., unpaid.......... 90.058 27 








$178,778 57 


MERCHANTS 


Insurance Company. 


INCORPORATED MAY, 1851. 


CAPITAL, $200,000. 
HOME OFFICE, 
22 Market Square, Providence, R. I. 
WM. P. GOODWIN Sec. WM. T. BARTON, Pres. 
This Company issues Safety Fand Policies, 





STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, 
I, ocx idiwadxcotiabteietamanacvaxcuvus $200,000 60 
Reserved tor Unearned Prem 127,879 56 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses..... - 17,1894 
Reserve for allother Claims................. 2,52 51 
WEE DOPING, occ cccccscscovvcessecvesccsses secece 121,508 64 








FOR BOM cncsncciscsscvescscascscosase $408,575 15 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS, 

Bank, Gas and Railroad Co, Stocks and 
nccsses | _-bbbRSeeeddderondenseesvenseaes $290441 75 
Loans on Mortgage... ae 0 
Loans on Co. lateral 710 00 
, io 1 10 


po, LSE ee 1,379 99 
Premiums in course of Collection........+++. 24.742 31 





Total 


Wbeidessenaaees ° 


New > 


Mutual Life ins. Co. 


BENJ. F, STEVENS Pres, JO8. M. GIBBENB, Sec 


S128 7 


Total Surplus rr can. 348 16 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These policies participate in tne Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
-etts non-forfeiture law of 180. 

Cush surrender _ paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every policy 

Pamphlets exp anatory of the New Posture may be 
haa on application at Company’s Office 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 

















STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Co. 
OF WORCESTER MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
THOMAS H. GAGE, M.D., Vice-Pres. 
BEBE M. WESTER, Secretary. 
Forty- second A Auunal Financial Statemsut. 
JASUA RY Ist, 1888, 


RECEIPTS. 


Net Assets Januarg Ist, I87 ...........4.. F5,W85,241 26 
Premiums received since January Js’ 








 peepsibee BORING 36 
Interest received since January “Ist, 1887! 20,090 6 55 
PE GE GUND nvecdesseen.ocacSecnaseGees Bs Sa 





$5,057,481 32 
DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS. 
Claims by death, en- 
dowments, aadi- 
and surren- 
hachaesacnsweseese $5 rer 2 
Div idends pésbgeguerend 141,623 87 


$490,975 36 


OTHER EXPENDITURES. 


Taxes: Local; Mass. 


Excise; other States $12,558 (1 
Salartes of officers..... 15.772 
Agencies, commis- 

sions, supplies, in- 

cidentals, ete..’.... 165,148 69 








$192,478 70 








ASSETS. 


Loans on mortgage of Real Estate....... 
Loans to Cities and Towns......... es 
0aNns ON Policies............seeee.++ 
Loans to Railroads..... 

Loans on Collaterai 
Wee HEBASS ORES. 20 cc cccsccccccesccccces 
( coy and fown Bonds................ we 

lroad Bonds... 

Railroad Stocks 
Deferred Premit 
Real Estate...... oe 
Baok Stocks. ; paebediehosenn 












$4,388,027 46 
OTHER ASSETS. 
Interest accrued, but not due. $51,500 00 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over Cost............. 173,642 20 


$225,142 20 
$4,508,169 66 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, Massachusetts standard. . 
Claims unpaid 
Surplus, Massachusetts standar 





$4,108,109 68 





[t@"Send me the date of your 
birth, YEAR, MONTH and DAY, 
with ADDRESS for GUARAN- 
TEED RESULTS atter TWO or 
MORE annual payments have 
been made. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 189 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway, New York, 


ys ash Capital $250,009 09 
ssets January Ist, 1888............. 642,221 32 
$200,000 in United States Gov ernment bonas deposited 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York for the protection of all the policy-holuers. 














WM. M. RICHARDS, Pres't. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec. 
GO. F. SEWARD, V.-Pres't. ROBT. J. HILLAS, A. Sec 

Bonds furnished for officers and employés of Rail- 
roads, Express, Telegraph and Transportation Com- 
—. Banks, Public Institutions, Corporations and 

Jommercial rirms. 

The guarantee of this company is accepted by the 
courts of New York, New Jersey, Indiana, California, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maine, Wisconsin, 
Florida, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Hampsnire and the States eenerally. 

DIRECTORS: 
GEO. S. COE, Pres. Ameri-|JOHN L, BIEES, of J. L- 

can Receonge Nati Bank) & D.5 
J. pe! ne RANAH AN,Pres.|A. 8S. BARNES, of A. 8S. 

Atl beni. Deck Co arnes & 

ALEX E. ORR, Pres. N, Y. 5 a aicCU LLou GH,Pres, 

Produce Exchan nge ma R. R. Co 
G, G. WILLIAMS, Presia’t! THOS, s. ‘MOORE, of 


H A: HURLBURT. Pres. of} Pres,Central R.R. of Ni, 
Commissioners of Emig’n}| WM.M. RICHAKDSs. Pres. 

J..4% venrMILYE, Pres..GEO. Fk. SEWARD, Vice- 
Merchant’sNation’] Bank) President. 


_PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features, 








LLOYDS — 


Plate Glass Insurance Co., 
No. 68 and 70 WILLIAM sT,, N, Y. 
STATEMENT, JAN.iST, isss. 


Cash Capital......... poasronuhed $100,000 00 
Reserve Fund........::0.08- «sees 118,907 00 
Rua bis de cnesbniwerincnins 45,605 00 
Pe iadeaccndsihen Seeecvacnes eevese 293,906 00 


Insures Plate Glass against accidental breakage 
(fire excepted): 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIEs, 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.: 223 Washington st., 
Boston; 512 Walnut st.. Philadetpnia. 


a 











J. M, ALLEN, President, 


W. B, FKANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York, 


72d Semi- Anneal Statement, a lst) 1888. 
CASH UAPI ITA. “hpi reasoned Abd. tees 38 


Reserve for Keinsurance............ 1, 7 | 

Reserve for all other Tlabilities eames 218.74 93 

POR ntdtivber cccnuhavans: wevins 33° ‘$38 1 
pea ae eee: $2.227.491 50 


Puliey-hetters in this Company have ineronted Protec 


ion u nder. ix 2 wan zeott ies of the 
NEW YOR FU ND LAW, 
TAF itt Xotss , President. 


THOS.F. GOODRICH Viggen reman 
WEST POLLOCK, dec. GEO, OWE, Asst. Sec. 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Statement 





OF THE 


PH@NIX 
Mutal Life 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


ASSETS. 
Loans on first mortgages of real es- 

TID. cocccnncnndinnnnteinentanenedesnnns. 606 $6,E18 596 BS 
Premium notes on policies in force.... 1,0 59,268 08 
Real estate owned by the company...... 1,096,218 60 
United States bonds... .............+.+5 ° 212,651 2% 
City and municipal and railroad bonds. GTS 
EE GI iccan -ndcciendatecocadesteesnenvs 151,430 00 
Cash on hand and in bank................ 186,558 63 


$10,209,841 69 


ADD: 

Market value of stocks and 

bonds over cost.............+ $21,215 00 
Interest accrued and due...... 163,015 29 
Premiums in course of col- 

Pinckecsnticadgausaneuues 7,995 19 
Deferred semi-annual and 

quarterly premiums........ 39,490 65 


$291.718 06 


.. $10,501,559 74 





Gross Assets Jan. Ist, 1888. . 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on policies tu force 

at four per cent. interest 

(Conn. and Mass. standard). 5,898,751 (0 
Claims by death outstanding. 140,706 UO 
Premiums paid in advance.. 2,676 02 
Loading on outstanding and 








deferred premiums.... 11871 48 
Contingent reserve on policy 

BOCOUNE,. ccoccccccccccccccscoces BTEAL 87 
Special reserve... ....... ° 200,000 00 

——— $9,281,548 35 

Surplus at4 per cent........ $1,210,013 39 
Surplus at 4 1-2 per cent., 

CO ocactinedeckacen aan $1,700,000 00 


AARON C. GOODMAM, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary: 









































AMOt 


Premii 
Intere: 


Claim: 
Divide 


Tot 


Divide 
Comm 
Gener 


Net 


I 
this 3 
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h 8, 1888.] 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





(818) 25 














THE 28th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 








OF THE UNITED STATES, 





For the Year Ending December 31st, 1887. 





AmoUNT OF LEDGER AssETS, JANUARY Ist, 1887. 


. . .§70,196, 260.30 














Income. 
RII kaa asl cam pialbeielnainoacearipnadeeua aiid adie aula alas wae wen i 775.47 
Mile, MAGMA, Cita... sa.sssse ceeecssosecnnenes OIE pe ARO ARTE 25,073.82  28,240,849.29 
$93,437,109.59 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments..................--+0+--ee0e- $5,748,845 60 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments . __4,313,664.21 
Total Paid Policy-holders...... Lucia $10,0 062, 509.81 
I I ns non cces'sn0dnoer -Adnhanasts. ach 00608600cek swecouns 7,000.00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange... 2,921'647.21 
General Expenses, State, County and City Taxes... ...........sseceeeees 1,747 ,997.11 14,139,154.18 
Net Ledger Assets, December 31, — s++e+++$79,297,955-46 
Assets. 
I ND 11.” i.o0 sstedisean! Chpdnebehepasensgucosmesiebesuasdan $23,548,376.48 
= Estate, footing the Equitable Buildings and purchases under 
on iP NEE 3. nnn xocettneniidiiaebhanks <iheous cies 14,355,771.87 
‘ United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and << _ estments... 26,516,182.38 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market V. alue, 507,000 00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, inclu ne’ a al ‘under 
OE FE DEE 6,590, 151.74 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest ; and in transit (since 
RS IRIE Da CRANE CEE pS SC A 7,657, 967.50 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums..............6...0c0seeeereees 122,505.49 $79,297,955.46 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over book value................ iidaiesics hikenteasi& wens Seda 2,398,921.78 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................cecesccecvceces bates. sentaicebitneta 812,361.61 
i or (rs Ci cidledbeegececncs stwebelbedecneeetons eeseeuunsesnsse 869,666.00 


Total Assets, December 31, 1887 ...+.0.0+0100+0++- $84, 378,904.85 


I hereby certify, that after a 
this statement, I find the same to 


pume examination of ~ securities and accounts described in 
true and correct as stated 


JOHN A. McCALL, Comptroller. 





Total Liabilitees, encluding legal reserve on all ex- 


esting Policies (4 per cent. Standard)... 
Total Undivided Surplus, over 4), Reserve..... 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in 


New Assurance written tn 1887.0... 000 ees 


. $66, 274,650.00 
. 18,104,254.85 


meral clase, ig.......... $5,917,336.85 
fo mtine class, is......... 12,186,918.00 


-$238,023,105 





Total Outstanding Assurance...............++ 483,029,562 


We certify to the correctness of the above —— of the reserve and surplus. 


this surplus the usual dividends will be 


| w PHILLIPS: | Actuaries 


VAN CI8E 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Paesipenrt. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vict-Presipenrt. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN D, JONES, 


HENRY G. MARQUAND, JOHN SLOANE, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 8. BORROWE, 
HENRY DAY, Bb. WILLIAMSON, 
M. HARTLEY, G, W. CARLETON, 


H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, 


E. W. LAMBERT, 
H. 8S. TERBELL, 
THOMAS 8S YOUNG, 


SON TRASK, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, B F, RANDOLPH, 


EUGENE KELLY 
GEO. ©. MAGOUN 
WM. B. KENDALL, 


CHARLES §. SMITH, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
GEORGE H, STUART, 
WILLIAM M. BLISS, 
JOSEPH T. LOW 

T. DeWITT CUYLER, 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, 





Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orvices, ( NEW YORK. 100 BROADWAY. 

Continent») } Bocchiva, cor. Court and Monta, w 
Buildings . and No. 106 Broudway, E. 

Reserve for re-insurance.....$2,585.904 05 
Reserve, ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus.......... Gceedeidease 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1888, $4,875,623 03 
Thiscompany conducts its business under the Re- 
Stictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 

DIRECIORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 

F.C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 







SAMUEL D. BABOOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
GEORGE BLIS LFRED KAY, 
we So CHITT ENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER, 

SWAN. HENRY ¥. SPAULDING 
HENRY 0. BOWEN. RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B.HULL, JOHN H. REED. 
THEODORE F. Valu, = JOHN H. EARLE, 
WIPODORE |. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
Jol. RICHARDS, WM. H. HORLBU 

HN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, 
#UEX. E. ORK BRADISH JOHNSON, 
pL. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILY: 
¥, W. CORLIES JACOB WENDEL 
WES FRASER, WM. A. SLATE 

G. LOW, LAWRENCE TORNURF. 





A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 












——__SHAR A DUTCHER See Reooklyn Der, 








gcpany-rionna ax ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
nsuri rance.and all other cl ; irae. 1,490.58 83 
Surpius over ne all Liabilities sa mn 577 28 








Ist, 1888. . 


TOTAL ASSETS, Janu: 
r SUMIERY, 


HUB. H. MU 





ll 
$2,401,956 11 








ECURITY FROM LOSS. BY BURGLARY, ROB 
BERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, « of f Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE IRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





CAPITA Al... jgsbdecnnsadbonhe. onesbeseuneabebnaie $20 nm 
The ¢ also rent pores INSID EIR 
BURGLATUPR OOF VAULTS ices varying from 


$15 to $75, according to size. ‘Ane 4 
tions and bankers; also desirable es per 
vault for #10. Rooms and desks adjoining veute’ cad 
vided for Safe Renters. 


VAULT DOORS ovAnDER. BY.THE YALE TIME 


‘a size for ~~. 


SECURITIES AND V ALUA ABLES of every descri 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY EY RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARGE. 


mapeey act as EX yt gh ADMINISTRA- 
ORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 
CULE TRUSTS of eve Ct from the Courts, 


corporations, and individuals. 


ALL. TRUST FUNDS and snd INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from _ the assets of the Compaay, 
As additional security, the Company has Special 
Trust capital of 7,000,000, primarily responsitie for 
their trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAvELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


STEPHEN A . CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. 1 ORST, Vice-President, and .* charge of 


the artmen 
ROBERT | PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 





DIRECTORS: 
Stephen 4 ee. William az. ppeevick. 
esi 


Edward W Ceeee, John 

Cc. A. ard T. Steel, 

George F. “ae Thomas Drake, 

Henry C. Thomas McKean, 
Sohn C. Bullitt. * 





NO MATTER 


what a person’s retigion, politics or pro- 
fesston may be, no matter what the age, 
sex, employment or condition may be, 


THE INDEPENDENT 





will prove a help, an instructor, an 
cator. 





STATEMENT 









The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Yor, 


RICHARD A. MoCUnDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1887. 


















































PII iia dn hin chd naan bax che Air els A $118,806,851 88, 
Insurance and Annuity Account. 
| No. Amount. No. | Amount. 
Policiesand Annuities in Policiesand Annuitiesin 
force, Jan. Ist, 1887 . 129,927 | $393,809,202 88 a Ist, 1888... 1 948 | $427,628,982 
Risks Assumed...... 22,305 69,457,468 37 || Risks Terminated...... 1,289 | 35,687,7.8 oa 
| 152,282 | $468,266,671 25 152 282 | $463,200,071 25 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last account . -- SN 734 31 By ioe Purchased Insur- 
* Premiums.. 10,901 62 idends, Annuities 
~ Interest, Rents and Premium and nth Claims . 14,128,428 60 
on Securities Sold......... 6,009,020 84 ** Commissions, Commutations, 
m ae and all other mayen 
RIN OR 0 ia et 3,649,514 49 
ieee os Balance to new account. - 110,061,718 68 
$127,839,656 77 \ $127,839,656 77 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Or. 








To Reserve for Policies ia Sends 


By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 





and for risks terminated . .$112,430,096 00 ||  — Real Estate....... .......... $49,615,268 06 
* Premiums received in advance 82,814 36 ° pears caaoee and other —— 43,430. "877 81 
* Surplus at four per cent...... 294,441 52 “ad — oe te and Loans on Co 

ee ee 20,159,173 37 

- cant 4 _ a and Trust Com- 
a panies at interest . 2,619,362 66 

aa ” accrued, Premiums de- 

— and in ae and Sun- 
Pak rete c seseseseeees 2,978,169 98 

$118 806,851 88 








$118,805,851 88 








I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


Risks 
Year. Assumed. 
WE 5.5 xe oe $34,691,420 
1885 "50715 
Fe ey GI o cscceceescces 
Savecats e 69,457, ‘ 


New YorE, January 25, 1888. 


Risks 
Outstanding. Surplus. 
occ sesccsscasee $4,748,771 
| SEE 5,012,634 
ST die saéovcbesbad 5, 
GAT IIE cos sce scce ccce 6,294,442 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet E. Sproutts, 
Lucivs Rostnson, 
Samuet D. Bascock, 
Grorce S. Cor, 

oun E, Devetin, 

cHarpD A. McCurpy, 
— C. Ho_pen 

ERMANN C. VON Post, 
ALEXANDER H. Rice 


F. Ratourorp STARR, 
Lewis May, 
Ottver Harriman, 
Henry W. Smirx, 
Rosert OLYPHANT, 
Georce F. Baker, 
‘os. THOMPSON, 
uDLEY OLCcoTT, 
Freperic CRoMWELL, 


Nicnoias C. Miter 
enry H. Rocers, 
No. W. AUCHINCLOSS 
HEODORE MorFrorp 

Wiiu1aM Bascock, 

Preston B. PLums, 

Ws. D, Wasxaurn. 


Kouee T. Daviess, 
OBERT SEWELL, 

S. VAN RENsSELAER CrUGER, 
Cuarues R. HENDERSON, 
GerorceE Buss, 

Rurus W. Peckuam, 

ore HErRIck, 
Dixon, 

Ronert A. GRANNISS, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887..... coos 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


Total Marine Premiums................ + $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to 3ist Decomber, 1887.............06+ $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

POTIOE. cccccccecccoces secccce $1,599,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

EXPeCDSeB........+eeeeeeeee ee 728,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, Citv, Bank and other Stocks..... $8.62:.56) 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estateand Claims due the Company 

GTR OB 0 occcccccsccccccsecccqcccsccs ° 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cash in Bank............+ secnceses cetccesces 218,192 40 

Amount...... ecccccccces coeccce eooccceccoes $12,237,288 35 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 





WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 
Increase in assets over.............+.. $100,000 
Increase in new business........ 40 per cent. 
Increase of business in force........ $2,400,000 





POLICIES INCONTESTA BLE, 
CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE, 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
dent of Agencies, at Home Office. 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled, 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1857, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES. CHARLES BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HE e. AWE 
A. A. RAVEN, GHa‘s F H. eMARSHOT EL. 
JAMES LOW, JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
WM. STURGIS, HARLEs D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H.'FIELD, JOHN L. RIKE 
JOSIAH O. LOW, EORGE BLISS 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HAR 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAA 
HORACE G EDW'D FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOT1, IRA BURS) 

. A. HAND JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
OHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB! LAWRENCE TURNURE. 





JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 





WASHINGTON 


LIFE ENS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends toe 
keep their policies in 
ferce, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt 8t. 
THK 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. ¥. WEMPLE, Secretary. - 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[March 8, 1888 








Old and Young. 


“TO LIVE IN GOLD.” 





ITALIAN FOLK SAYING, 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 








Ou, what it isto livein gold! 

Some flowers first the secret told; 
They gave the sun’s gold ray away, 
And golden flowers they shine to-day. 


Oh, what it is to live in gold! 

Those birds that no sweet note withhold 
Are golden birds with golden songs, 

For what they give to them belongs. 


As by its gifts the heart is known ; 
What we give most is called our own; 
And good bestowed, creates a grace— 
The heraldry of a grand race. 


Oh, what itis to live in gold! 

The miser’s soul for riches sold 

Is ignorant of wealth like this; 

He dies, and never knows the bliss 


Of what it is to live in gold! 
To live, in giving hundred-fold 
Gold words, gold deeds, the coinage pure 
Of blessedness, that shall endure, 
New YorkgK CITY. 
— > 


FOUND, YET LOST. 








BY E. P. ROE, 





CHAPTER VII. 





YANKEE BLANK, 


THe wild night storm which followed 
the most memorable day of hi: life, had 
no power to depress Martine. In the 
wavy flames and glowing coals of his 
open fire he saw heavenly pictures of the 
future. He drew his mother’s low chair 
to the hearth and his kindled fancy placed 
Helen in it, Memory could so reproduce 
her lovely and familiar features that her 
presence became almost a reality. Ina 
sense he watched her changing expres- 
sion, and heard her low, mellow tones. 
The truth that both would express an af- 
fection akin to his own grew upon his 
consciousness like the incoming of a sun- 
lighted tide. The darkness and storm 
without became only the background of 
his pictures, enhancing every prophetic 
representation. The night passed in ec- 
static waking dreams of all that the word 
home suggests when a woman, loved as 
he loved cielen, was its architect. 

The days and weeks which followed 
were filled with a divine enchantment, 
the prosaic world was transfigured, the 
intricacies of the law were luminous with 
the sheen of gold. becoming the quartz 
veins from which he would mine wealth 
for Helen; the plants in his little rose- 
house were cared for with caressing ten- 
derness because they gave buds which 


bing for him. Never did mortal know such 
unalloyed happiness as blessed Martine 
as he became daily more convinced that 
Helen was not giving herself tohim mere- 
ly from the promptings of compassion. 
At times, when she did not know he was 
listening, he heard her low, sweet laugh, 
and it had a joyous ring and melody which 
repeated itself like a haunting refrain of 
music. He would say, smilingly, ‘‘ It was 
circumstantial evidence equivalent to 
direct proof.” 

Helen and her mother almost took pos- 
session of his house while he was avsent 
at his office, refurnishing and transform- 
ing it, yet retaining with reverent mem- 
ory what was essentially associated with 
Mrs. Martine. The changing aspects of 
the house did not banish the old sense of 
familiarity, but were rather like the apple 
tree in the corner of the garden when bud- 
ding into new foliage and flower. The 
banker’s purse was ever open for all this 
renovation, but Martine jealously persisted 
in his resolve to meet every expense him- 
self. Witnessing his gladness and satisfac- 
tion, they let him have his way, he mean- 
while exulting over Helen’s absorbed inter- 
est in the adornment of her future home. 

The entire villiage had a friendly con- 
cern in the approaching wedding, and the 
gossips never tired of saying, ‘I told you 
so,” believing that they understood pre- 


Mrs. Nichol acquiesced with a few deep 
sighs, assuring herself, ‘‘I suppose it’s 
natural. I’d rather it was Bart Martino 
than anybody else.” 

A few days before the ist of December, 
Martine received a telegram from an 
aged uncle residing in a distant state. 
It conveyed a request hard to comply 
with, yet he did not see how it could be 
evaded. The dispatch was delivered in 
theevening while he wasat the Kembles’, 
and its effect upon the little group was 
like a bolt out of aclear asky. It ran: 

“Your cousin dangerously ill at —— 
Hospital, Washington. Go to him at once 
if possible and wire me to come if necessary.”’ 
Hobart explained that this cousin had 
remained in the army from choice, 
that his father, old and feeble, naturally 
shrank from a journey to which he was 
scarcely equal. ‘‘My hospital experience,” 
he concluded, “‘leads him to think that I 
am just the one to go, especially as I can 
get there much sooner than he. I sup- 
pose he is right. Indeed, I do not know 
of any one else whom he could call upon. 
It certainly is a very painful duty at 
this time.” 

‘*T can’t endure to think of it,” Helen 
exclaimed. 

“It’s a clear question of conscience, 
Helen,” he replied gently. ‘‘Many years 
have passed since I saw this cousin, yet 
he, and still more strongly his father, 
has the claim of kinship. If anything 
should happen which my presence could 
avert, you know we would both feel bad. 
It would bea cloud upon our happiness. If 
this request had come before you changed 
everything for me you know I would have 
gone without a moment’s hesitation. 
Very gratitude should make me more 
ready for duty;” yet he sighed deeply. 

‘*But it may delay the wedding, for 
which the invitations have gone out,” 
protested Mrs. Kemble. 

‘* Possibly it may, if my cousin’s life is 
in danger.” Then brightening up, he 
added: ‘‘PerhapsI shall find that I can 
leave him in good care for a short time, 
ani then we can go to Washington on our 
wedding trip. I would like to gain asso- 
ciations with that city different from 
those I now have.” 

‘Come now,” said the banker, hopeful- 
ly, ‘‘ if we must face this thing, we must. 
The probabilities are that it will turn out as 
Hobartsays. At worst, itcan only bea sad 
interruption and episode. Hobart will be 
better satisfied in the end if he does what 
he now thinks his duty.” 

**Yours is the right view, sir,” assented 
the young man firmly. ‘I shall take the 
midnight train and telegraph as soon as I 
have seen my cousin and the hospital 
surgeon.” 

He went home and hastily made his 
preparations, then with valise in hand, re- 
turned to the Kembles’. The old people 
bade him God speed on his journey and 
considerately left him with his affianced. 

‘* Hobart,” Helen entreated, as they 
were parting, ‘“‘be more than ordinarily 
prudent. Do not take any risks, even the 
most trivial, unless you feel you must. 
Perhaps I’m weak and foolish, but I’m 
possessed with a strange nervous dread. 
This sudden call of duty—for so I suppose 
I must look upon it—seems so inoppor- 
tune;” and she hid her tears on his shoul- 
der. 

‘You are taking it much too seriously, 
darling,” he said, gently drawing her 
closer to him. 

‘Yes, my reason tells me that I am. 
You are only going on a brief journey, 
facing nothing that can be called danger. 
Yet I speak as I feel, as I cannot help 
feeling. Give me glad reassurance by re- 
turning quickly and safely. Then here- 
after I will laugh at forebodings.” 

‘*There, you need not wait till I reach 
Washington. You shall hear from me in 
the morning, and I will also telegraph 
when I have opportunity on my journey.” 

‘* Please do so, and remember that I 
could not endure to have my life impov- 
erished again.” 

Late the following evening Martine in- 
quired his way to the bedside of his cous- 
in and was glad indeed to find him conva- 
lescent. His own experienced eyes, togeth- 
er with the statement of the sick man and 





cisely how it had all come about, Even 


ward-master, convinced him that the dan- 


ger point was well passed. In immense 
relief of mind he said, cheerily, ‘I will 
watch to-night,” and so it was arranged. 

His cousin, soothed and hushed in his 
desire to talk, soon dropped into a quiet 
slumber, while Martine’s thronging 
thoughts vanished the sense of drowsiness. 
A shaded lamp burned near, making a 
circle of light, and leaving the rest of the 
ward dim and shadowy. The scene was 
very familiar, and it was an easy effort 
for his imagination to place in the ad- 
joining cots the patients with whom, 
months before, he had fought the winning 
or losing battle of life. While memory 
sometimes went Lack compassionately to 
those sufferers, his thoughts dwelt chiefly 
upon the near future, with its certainty 
of happiness, a happiness doubly appre- 
ciated because his renewed experience in 
the old conditions of his life made the 
home which awaited him all the sweeter 
from contrast. He could scarcely believe 
that he was the same man who, in places 
like this, had sought to forget the pain 
of bereavement and of denial of his 
dearest wish—he who in the morning 
would telegraph Helen that the wedding 
need not even be postponed, nor any 
change made in their plans. 

The hours were passing almost unnoted 
when a patient beyond the circle of light 
feebly called for water. Almost mechan- 
ically Hobart rose to get it when 
a man, wearing carpet slippers and 
an old dressing-gown, shuffled noise- 
lessly into view. 

“Captain Nichol!” gasped Martine, 
sinking back faint and trembling in his 
chair. 

The man paid no attention, but passed 
through the circle of light to the patient, 
gave him a drink, and turned. Martine 
stared with the paralysis of one looking 
upon an apparition. 

When the figure was opposite to him 
he again ejaculated hoarsely: ‘Captain 
Nichol!” 

The form in slippers and the gray, 
ghostly dressing-gown turned sleepy eyes 
upon him without the slightest sign of 
recognition, passed on and disappeared 
among the shadows near the ward-mas- 
ter’s room. A blending of immense relief 
and fearful doubt agitated Martine. He 
knew he had been wide awake and in the 
possession of every faculty—that his imag- 
ination had been playing him no tricks, 
He was not even thinking of Nichol at the 
time, yet the impression that he had looked 
upon and spoken to his old school-mate, to 
Helen’s dead lover, had been as strong as 
it wasinstantaneous. When the man had 
turned there had been an unnatural expres- 
sion which in a measure dispelled the illu- 
sion. After a moment of thought which 
scorched his brain, he rose and followed 
the man’s steps and was in time tosee him 
rolling himself in his blanket on the cot 
nearest the door. From violent agitation 
Martine unconsciously shook the figure 
outlined in the blanket roughly as he 
asked; *‘What’s your name?” 

“Yankee Blank. But say, kyant 
you wake a feller *thout yankin’ ’im 
out o’ baid? What yer want?” 

“Great God!” muttered Hobart, tottering 
back to his seat beside his sleeping cousin; 

‘*was there ever such a horrible, mocking 
suggestion of one man in another? Yan- 
kee Blank—whata name! Southern accent 
and vernacular, yet Nichol’s voice! Such 
similarity combined with dissimilarity is 
like a nightmare. Of course it’s not 
Nichol; he was killed nearly two years 
ago. I’d be more than human if I could 
wish him back now; but never in my life 
have I been so shocked and startled. 
This apparition must account for itself in 
the morning.” 

But he could not wait till morning, he 
could not control himself five minutes. 
He felt that he must banish that horrible 
semblance of Nichol from his mind by 
convincing himself of its abeurdity. 

He waited a few moments in order to 
compose his nerves and then returned. 
The man had evidently gone to sleep. 

‘‘What a fool I am!” Martine again 
muttered. ‘Let the poor fellow sleep. 
The fact that he doesn’t know me is proof 
enough, The idea of wanting any proof ! 
I can investigate his case in the morning 
and, no doubt, in broad light that aston- 









ishing suggestion of Nichol will disap? 
pear.” : 
He wasabout to turn away when the 
patient who had called for water groaned 
slightly. Asif his ears were as Sensitive 
to such sounds as those of a mother who 
hears her child even when it Stirs, the 
man arose. Seeing Martine standing by 
him, he asked, in slight irritation; « What 
yer want? Why kyant yer say what ye 
want en have done ’th it? Lem me tend 
ter that feller yander firs.’ We uns don’t 
want no mo’ stiffs;” and he shuffled with 
a peculiar noiseless tread to the patient 
whose cass seemed on his mind. Martine 
followed, his very hair rising at the well. 
remembered tones and the mysterious 
principle of identity again revealed with- 
in the circle of light. 
‘This is simply horrible!” he groaneg 
inwardly, ‘“‘ and I must have that map 
account for himself instantly.” 
‘*Now Ill tend ter yer, but yer mon 
let a feller sleep when he kin.” 
“Don't you know me?” faltered May. 
tine, overpowered. 
‘** Naw.” 
‘Please tell me your real name, not 
your nickname.” 5 
* Ain’t. got no name, ’cept Yankee 
Blank. What's the matter with yer any. 
how ?” 
‘Didn’t you ever hear of Captain 
Nichol ?” 
‘*Reckon not. Maut have. I’ve nusgeg 
mo’ capins than I kin reckerlect.” 
‘* Are you a hospital nurse?’ 
**Sorter spect I am. That’s what] 
does anyhow. Have you anything agin 
it? Don’t yer come ’ferin round with me 
like them doctors, astin’ no end o’ ques 
tions, unless yer air a ductor !” 
**My name is Hobart Martine,” the 
speaker forced himself to say, expecting, 
fearfully, a sign of recognition, for the 
impression that it was Nichol grew upo 
him every moment, in spite of apparent 
proof to the contrary. 
‘“‘Hump! Hob’t Ma’tine. Never yeared . 
on yer. Ef yer want ter chin mo’ inthe 
mawnin’ I'll be yere.” 
‘“*Wait a moment Yan”— 
‘* Yankee Blank, I tole yer.” 2 
‘* Well, here’s a dollar for the troubl 
I’m making you,” and Martine’s fae 
flushed with shame af the act, so divided: 
was his impression about the man. 
Yankee Blank took the money readily, ” 
grinned and said: “Now Ili chin til? 
mawnin’ ef yer wants hit.” 
‘‘T won’t keep you long. You reminé 
me of—of—well, of Captain Nichol.” 7 
‘**He must a been a cur’ous chap 
Folks all say I’m a cur’ous chap.” 
‘‘Won’t you please tell me all) that you 
can remember about yourself?” 
“*fain’t much. Short hoss soon ci 
ried. Allus ben in a-er hospital. Hal 
high ole jinks with a wound on my haid, 
Piece o’ shell, they sez, cut me yere,” and | 
he pointed to a scar across his forehead. | 
‘That’s what they tole me. Lor! I 
couldn’t mek much out o’ the gibberish 
I firs’ year, en they sez I talked gibberish 
too. But I soon got the hang o’ the talk 
in the hospital. Well, ez I wuz sayil) 
I’ve allus been in hospitals, firs one, thet 
anuther. I got well en the sogers call me 
Yankee Blank en set me waitin’ on sith 
uns en the woun’ed, That's what Ia 
a doin’ now.” 

‘* You were in Southern hospitals?” 

“TI reckon. They called the plac 
Richman.” 

‘* Why did you come here?” 

‘*Kaze I wuz bro’t yere. They said | 
was ’changed.” 

‘« Exchanged, wasn’t it?’ 

‘*Reckon it was. Anyhow I wuz brot 
yere with a lot o’ sick fellers. I wuzn't 
sick. Fer along time the doctors kep * 
pesterin’ of me with questions, but they 
lemme ‘lone now. I ’spected you wuz 
new doctor en at it agin.” 

‘Don’t you remember the village of 
Alton?” 

The man shook his head. 

“Don’t you”—and Martine’s voice grew 
husky—‘‘don’t you remember Helet 
Kemble ?” 

“A woman?” 

“a 

‘« Never yeard on her. 
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come foolin’ roun’ some days, but Lor! 
[kin beat any on ’em in teckin’ keer 0’ 
the patients; en wen they dies I kin lay 
‘em out. You ast the ward-master ef I 
kyant lay out a stiff with the best o’ 


’em.” 

“That will do. You can go to sleep 
now.” 

«“ Allright, Doc. I call everybody doc 
who asts sech a lot o’ questions.” He 
shuffled to his cot and was soon asleep. 





CHAPTER VIII. 





‘* HOW CAN 1%” 

Martine sank into his chair again. Al- 
tho the conversation had been carried on 
in low tones, it was the voice of Nicnol 
that he had heard. Closer inspection of 
the slightly disfigured face proved that, 
apart from the scar on the forehead, it 
was the countenance of Nichol. A pos- 
sible solution of the mystery was begin- 
ning to force itself upon Hobart’s reluc- 
tant mind. When Nichol had fallen in 
the Wilderness, the shock of his injury 
had rendered him senseless and caused 
him to appear dead to the hasty scrutiny 
of Sam and Jim Wetherby. They were 
terribly excited and had no time forclose 
examination. Nichol might have re 
vived, have been gathered up with the 
Confederate wounded, and sent to Rich- 
mond. There was dire and tremendous 
confusion at that period, when within 
the space of two or three days tens of 
thousands were either killed or disabled. 
Ina Southern hospital Nichol might have 
recovered physical health, while, from 
injury to the brain, suffering complete 
eclipse of memory. In this case he would 
have to begin life anew, like a child, 
andso would pick up tne vernacular and 
bearing of the enlisted men with whom 
he would chiefly associate. 

Because he remembered nothing and 
knew nothing he may at first have been 
tolerated as a ‘‘ cur’ous chap,” then em- 
ployed as he had explained. He could 
take the place of a better man where men 
were greatly needed. 

This theory could solve the problem, 
and Martine’s hospital experience pre- 
pared his mind to understand what would 
be a hopeless mystery to many. He was 
so fearfully excited that he could not re- 
mainin the ward. The very proximity 
to this strange being who had virtually 
risen from the dead and appeared to him 
of all others, was asort of torture in 
itself. 

What effect would this discovery have 
on his relations to Helen? He dared not 
think; yet he must think. Already the 
t-mptation of his /ife was forming in his 
mind. His cousin was sleeping, and with 
a wild impatience to escape, to get away 
from all his kind, he stole noiselessly out 
into the midnight and deserted streets, 
On, on, he went, limping he knew not, 
cared not where, for his passion and 
mental agony drove him hither and 
thither like a leaf before a fitful gale. 

“No one knows of this,” he groaned. 
“T can still return and marry Helen. 
But oh, what a secret to carry !” 

Tnen his heart pleaded: ‘‘ This is not 
the lover she lost—only a horrible, mock- 
ing semblance. He himself has lost his 
identity; he does not even know him- 
self—would not know her. Ah! I’m not 
sure of that. I would be dead indeed if 
her dear features did not kindle my eyes 
in recognition. It may be that the sight 
of her face is the one thing essential to 
restore him. I feel this would be true 
were it my case. But how can IJ give her 
upnow? HowcanI? HowcanI? Oh, 
this terrible journey! No wonder Helen 
had forebodings. She loves me—she is 
mine. Noone else has so good a right. 
We were to be married only a few hours 
hence. Then she whom I’ve loved from 
childhood would make my home a heaven 
on earth. And yet—and yet”—even in 
the darkness he buried his face in his 
hands, shuddered, moaned, writhed and 
grated his teeth in the torment of the con- 
flict. 

Hour after hour he wavered, now on 
the point of yielding, then stung by con- 
sclence into desperate uncertainty. The 


night was cold, the howling wind would 
have chilled him at another time, but dur- 
ing his struggle great drops of sweat often 
poured from his face. Only the eye of 
God saw that battle, the hardest that was 
fought and won during the war. 

At last, when well out of the city, he 
lifted his agonized eyes and saw the beau- 
tiful hues of the morning tinging the east. 
Unconsciously he repeated the sublime, 
creative words, ‘‘ Let there be light.” It 
came to him. With the vanishing dark- 
ness,he revolted finally against the thought 
of any shadows existing between him and 
Helen. She should have all the light 
that he had and decide her own course. 
He had little hope that she would wed 
him, even if she did not marry Nichol in 
his present condition—a condition proba- 
bly only temporary and amenable to skill- 
ful treatment. 

Wearily he dragged his lame foot back 
to a hotel in the populous part of the city 
and obtained some strong coffee, for he 
was terribly exhausted. Next he tele- 
graphed Mr. Kemble: 

‘Arrived last evening. The wedding 
will have to be postponed. Will explain 
later.” 

**Tt’s the best I can do now,” he muttered. 
‘Helen will think it is all due to my cous- 
in’s illness.” Then he returned to the hos- 
pital and found his relative in a state of 
wonderment at his absence, but refreshed 
from a good night’s rest. Yankee Blank 
was nowhere to be seen. 

‘* Hobart,” exclaimed his cousin, ‘‘you 
look ill—ten years older than you did last 
night.” 

‘**You see me now by daylight,” was 
the quiet reply. ‘‘ I’m not very well.” 

‘** It’s a perfect shame that I’ve been the 
cause of so much trouble, especially when 
it wasn’t necessary.” 

‘Oh, my God!” thought Martine; 
‘*there was even no need of this fatal 
journey.” But his face had become grave 
and inscrutable and the plea of ill-health 
reconcil d his cousin to the necessity of 
immediate return. There was no good 
reason for his remaining, for by a few 
additional arrangemeats his_ relative 
would do very well and soon be able to 
take care of himself. Martine felt that 
he could not jeopardize his hard-won vic- 
tory by delay, which was as torturing as 
the time intervening between a desperate 
surgical operation and the knowledge 
that it is inevitable. 

After seeing that his cousin made a 
good breakfast he sought a private inter- 
view with the ward-master. He was able 
to extract but little information about 
Yankee Blank, more than the man had 
given himself. ‘‘ Doctors say he may re- 
gain his memory at any time, or it may 
be along while, and possibly never,” was 
the conclusion. 

**T think I know him,” said Martine. 
**T will bring a physician from the city to 
consult this morning with the surgeon- 
in-charge.” 

‘Tm glad to bear it,” was the reply. 
‘*Something would have to be done soon. 
He is just staying on here and making 
himself useful to some extent.” 

When Martine re-entered the ward 
Yankee Blank appeared, grinning, and 
said affably: ‘* Howdy.” Alas! a forlorn, 
miserable hope that he might have been 
mistaken was banished from Hobart’s 
mind now that he saw Nichol in the clear 
light of day. The scar across his fore- 
head and a change of expression, denot- 
ing the eclipse of tine, cultivated man- 
hood, could not disguise the unmistakable 
features. There was nothing to be done 
but carry out as quickly as possible the 
purpose which had cost him so dear. 

He first telegraphed his uncle to dis- 
miss further anxiety, and that his son 
would soon be able to visit him. Then 
the heavy-hearted man sought a physi- 
cian whom he knew well by reputation. 

The consultation was held and Nichol 
(as he may be more properly named here- 
after) was closely questioned and care- 
fullyexamined. The result merely con- 
firmed previous impressions. It was ex- 
plained, as far as explanation can be 
given of the mysterious functions of the 
brain, that either the concussion of the 
exploding shell or the wound from a fly- 





ing fragment, had paralyzed the organ of 


memory. When such paralysis would 
cease, if ever, no one could tell. The 
power to recall everything might return 
at any moment or it’ might be delayed 
indefinitely. A shock, a familiar face, 
might supply the potency required, or 
restoration come through the slow, un- 
seen processes of Nature. Martine be- 
lieved that Helen’s face and voice would 
accomplish everything. : 
He was well known to the medical au- 
thorities and had no difficulty in securing 
belief that he had identified Nichol. He 
also promised that abundant additional 
proof would be sent on from Alton, such 
certainty being essential to secure the offi- 
cer’s back pay and proper discharge from 
the service. The surgeon then addressed 
the man so strangely disabled: ‘“You know 
I’m in charge of this hospital?” 

**T reckon,” replied Nichol anxiously; 
for the brief experience which he could 
recall had taught him that the authority 
of the surgeon-in-chief was autocratic. 

** Well, first, you must give up the name 
of Yankee Blank. Your name hereafter 
is Captain Nichol.” 

** All right, doctor. 
you sez so.” 

‘*Very well; remember your name is 
Captain Nichol. Next, you must obey 
this man and go with him. You must do 
just what he says in all respects. His 
name is Mr. Hobart Martine.” 

‘*Yes, he tole me las’ night, Hob’t 
Ma’tine. He took on mighty cur’ous after 
seein’ me.” 

‘*Do you understand that you are to 
mind, to obey him in all respects just as 
you have obeyed me?” 

**Treckon. Will hetek meto anuther 
hospital ?” 

‘* We will take you where you will be 
well cared for and treated kindly.” Hav- 
ing written Nichol’s discharge from the 
hospital the surgeon turned to other 
duties. 

Martine informed his cousin, as far as 
it was essential, of the discovery he had 
made and of the duties which it imposed, 
then took his leave. Nichol readily ac- 
companied him, and with the exception 
of a tendency to irritation at little things, 
exhibited much of the good-natured docil- 
ity of a child. Martine took him toa 
hotel, saw that he had a bath, put him in 
the hands of a barber and then sent for a 
clothier. When dressed in clean linen and 
a dark civilian suit, the appearance of 
the man was greatly improved. Hobart 
had set his teeth and would entertain no 
thought of compromise with his con- 
science. He would do by Nichol as he 
would wish to be done by if their relations 
were reversed, Helen should reeeive no 
greater shock than was inevitable, nor 
should Nichol lose the advantage of ap- 
pearing before her in the outward aspect 
of a gentleman. 

Martine then planned his departure so 
that he would arrive at Alton in the even- 
ing, and groaned to think that it would 
be the evening of the day on which he 
was to have been married. He felt that 
Mr. Kemble should see Nichol first and 
hear the strange story; also that the 
father must break the news to the daugh- 
ter, for he could not. It was a terrible 
journey to the poor fellow, for during the 
long hours of inaction he was compelled 
to face the probable results of his discov- 
ery. The sight of Nichol and his manner 
was intolerable, and, in addition, he was 
almost as much care asa child. Everything 
struck him as new and strange and he 
was disposed to ask numberless questions. 
His vernacular, his alternations of amuse- 
ment and irritation and the oddity of his 
ignorance concerning things which would 
be simple or familiar toa grown man, at- 
tracted the attention of his fellow passen- 
gers. It was with difficulty that Martine, 
by his stern, sad face and a cold, repelling 
manner, kept curiosity from intruding at 
every point. 

At last, with heart beating thickly, he 
saw the lights of Alton gleaming in the 
distance. It wasa train not often used 
by the villagers, and fortunately no one 
had entered the car who knew him. 
Even the conductor was a stranger. 
Alighting at the depot, he hastily took a 
carriage, and with his charge was driven 


I'll bea gin’ral ef 





to the private entrance of the hotel. 


Having given the hackman an extra dol- 
lar not to mention his arrival till morn- 
ing, he took Nichol into the dimly-lighted 
and deserted parlor and sert for the 
well-known landlord. Mr. Jackson, a 
bustling little men, who between the gos- 
sip of the place and his few guests, never 
seemed to have a moment’s quiet, soon 
entered. ‘‘Why, Mr. Martine,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘*‘we wasn’t a-lookin’ for you 
yet. News got around somehow that 
your cousin was dyin’ in Washington and 
that your weddin’ was put off to— Why! 
you look like a ghost, even in this light, 
and he turned up the lamp. 

Martine had told Nichol to stand by a 
window with his back to the door. He 
now turned the key, pulled down the 
curtains, then drew his charge forward 
where the light fell clear upon his face 
and asked: ‘‘Jackson, who is that?’ 

The landlord stared, his jaw fell from 
sheer astonishment, as he faltered, *‘Cap- 
tain Nichol!” 

“Yes,” said Nichol, with a pleased 
grin, ‘‘that’s my new name! Jes got it 
like this new suit o’ clo’s, bes’ I ever had, 
doggoned ef they ain’t. My old name was 
Yankee Blank.” 

“Great Scott !” ejaculated Jackson, ‘‘is 
he crazy?” 

‘Look yere,” cried Nichol, ‘“‘don’ yer 
call me crazy or I'll light on yer so yer 
won’ fergit it.” 

‘*There, there,” said Martine soothing- 
ly, ‘‘Mr. Jackson dvesn’t mean any harm. 
He’s only surprised to see you home 
again.” 

‘*Is this home? What’s home?” 

‘It’s the town where you were brought 
up. We’ll make you understand about it 
all before long. Now you shall have 
some supper. Mr. Jackson is a good 
friend of yours and will see that you 
have a good one.” 

‘‘T reckon we'll got on ef he gives me 
plenty o’ fodder. Bring it torekly, fer 
I’m hungry. Quit yerstarin’, kyant yer?” 

** Don’t you know me, Captain Nichol? 
Why, I’— 

‘‘Naw. Never seed ner yeared on yer. 
Did I ever nuss yer in a hosspital? I 
kyant reckerlect all on ’em. Get we uns 
some supper.” 

‘*That’s the thing to do first, Jackson,’ 
added Martine. ‘Show us up-stairs to a 
private room and wait on us yourself. 
Please say nothing of this till I give you 
permission.” 

They were soon established in a suitable 
apartment, in which a fire was kindled, 
Nichol took a rocking-chair and acqui- 
esced in Hobart’s going out on the pretext 
of hastening supper. 

The landlord received explanations 
which enabled him to co-operate with 
Martine. 

**IT could not,” said the latter, ‘‘ take 
him to his own home without first pre- 
paring his family. Neither could I take 
him to mine for several reasons,” 

“‘T can understand some of ’em, Mr. 
Martine. Why, great Scott! How about 
your marriage now that”— 

** We won’t discuss that subject. The 
one thing for you to keep in mind is that 
Nichol lost his memory at the time of his 
wound. He doesn’t like to be stared at or 
thought strange. You must humor him 
as much as you would a child. Perhaps 
the sight of familiar faces and scenes will 
restore him. Now copy this note in your 
hand-writing and send it to Mr. Kemble. 
Tell your messenger to be sure to put it 
into the banker’s hands and no other’s ;” 
and he tore from his pocket-book a leaf 
on which was penciled the following 
words: 

‘*Mr. KEMBLE : 

“Dear Sir:—A sick man at the hotel 
wishes to see youon important business. 
Don’t think it’s bad news about Mr. Mar- 
tine, because it isn’t. Please come at once 
and oblige, HENRY JACKSON,”’ 

(To be continued.) 


- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the death 
at the Asylum for the Insane at Buffalo of 
Prof. Charles Linden, the noted ornitholo- 
gist and collector. He has been suffering 
from acute mania since August last. He 
went to Buffalo from Breslau, Germany, a 
quarter of a century ago as a common sailor, 
but was highly educated and possessed of 








an unusual love for the natural sciences, 
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THE BABES IN THD WOOD! 
(A NEW VERSION.) 
BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS. 


THE river is silent, the river is still, 
And there cometh no sound from the grass 
on the hill, 
No wail of the wild winds’ weeping. 
The moon is all wrappedin a dark somber 


cloud, 
And the ash in the forest is drooping and 
bowed 
O’er the turf where the Babies are sleep- 
ing ! 
All day they have wandered im silence 
forlorn, 
Till torn by the brier and pierced by the 
thorn, 
Their white tender limbs are a-bleed- 
ing; 


And the night shuts them down in the 
forest alone ; 
None list to their sobbing, none list to 
their moan ; 
No heart their deep sorrow heeding. 


“© O Uncles, dear Uncles,” they cry in their 
pain, 
** Come back, O come back! we’ll ne’er vex 
you again, 
And never do aught for your grieving; 
We will work all day long and we’ll never 
be rude, 
If you'll give us, dear Uncles, but shelter 
and food 
In the dear little cot we are leaving!” 


So they pleaded and wept; but ah, nobody 
heard, 
Tho there answered the flutter of many 
a bird— 
Wrens, robins and tom-tits and star- 
lings; 
And they brought, yes! each kind little 
bird in his bill 
Such bunches of cherries and berries until 
They had soothed them to rest, pretty 
darlings! 


Now, bright in the morning, a dear little 
maid 
To feed her young goats in the wild forest 
strayed, 
And there did she spy them a-sleeping; 
She gave them some milk and she gave 
them some bread, 
And she kissed the bright curls on each 
soft golden head, 
And strove thus to quiet their weeping! 


And home then they went to her lone cot- 
tage door, 
Ah, never to wander and weep any more, 
So long as the sun it was shining ; 
And when after years their rich uncles 
were dead, 
Good fortune came back to the babies, 
tis said; 
For each cloud has its own silver lining! 


And then in the woodlands they built for 


their maid 
A gay pretty house in the dark forest’s 
shade, 
And her life with rich comfort was 
laden; 


A horse and a pig! and—O dearie me! 
Chickens and turkeys and cows—one—two 
—three ! 
For naught was too good for their 
maiden ! 
New YORK CIty. 
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OUT IN THE STORM. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 








“J pon’T like the look of the sky,” said 
Squire Mitchell. 

“Qh, the sky’s all right, uncle,” said a 
merry voice. 

‘* It’s the earth that concerns us,” said 
another as merry. 

“If that does well by us, we'll let the 
sky take care of itself.” 

“Look out, tho, or it may take care 
of youin away you won't like, said the 
squire. 

He stood at his gate, smiling at the 
rollicking party of young people who were 
with much laughter, joking and chatter, 
seating themselves in a large sleigh. Two 
brothers and two sisters among them 
were his nephews and nieces, who, in 
company with several others, had driven 
in the finesleighing across the prairie to 
spend an evening and a night at his large 
farm-house. 

But a little uneasiness mingled itself 
with the smile as he again glanced at the 
sky. 

“No, I don’t like it,” he repeated. 

“Why, it’s just like the skies we’ve had 





half the days this winter, uncle. Never 
saw such a cloudy winter in my life.” 

‘‘Not exactly like the others. There’s 
a blizzardy look in it. Get home as 
quick as you can, Caleb,” to the boy who 
was preparing to drive. 

“T will, uncle. Bat and Ball will skin 
over the snow like sixty.” 

‘*Tuck in your robes, girls,” said the 
squire. ‘Feel that wind? Be off, now! 
Good-by to you all.” 

With a ringing chorus of good-bys and 
a jingle of many bells, the horses pranced 
away as if rejoicing in their prospective 
run over the wide prairie. 

It was about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, and for more than an hour all went 
well, and a dozen miles had been covered 
of the twerty which lay between their 
homes and Squire Mitvhell’s farm. 

A young fellow, older than Caleb 
Graham, sat beside him on the front seat, 
and looked With keen eyes into the 
northern sky, marking with apprehension 
the puffs of wind which came with in- 
creasing violence directly into their 
faces. 

‘It’s my turn to drive now, Caleb,” he 
said; ‘‘ your hands must be cold.” 

‘‘T rather guess so,” said Caleb, gladly 
passing the lines to him, and putting his 
hands under the breast of his buffalo 
coat.” We'd better take uncle’s advice— 
get along as fast as we can. See these 
flakes of snow ?” 

‘* Yes,” said George Harvey, lowering 
his voice; ‘*but the horses have made 
their best speed already.” 

‘* What's that roaring noise?” 

Above the music of the bells and the 
lively talk behind them they could hear 
it—a low, sullen roar. 

‘The snow! The 
cried Caleb. 

On it came—a blast straight from the 
frigid zone, unbroken in its sweep over 
hundreds of miles of dead level, bringing 
onits wings what seemed like a wall of 
snow, wrapping everything in its misty 
whiteness, shutting out at once every- 
thing in the way of a landmark for the 
travelers. 

‘* Oh, Caleb, what a storm!” cried one of 
his sisters, joined by exclamations of dis- 
may from other voices. 

‘Keep well covered up,” said George, 
urging his horses to greater speed. 
‘We're a good deal more than half-way 
home.” 

‘* But can you see to drive?” 

‘‘T can’t see much, but there is a good 
track, and the horses can keep in it. 
You know animals have a sure instinct 
about finding their way to where they be- 
long.” 

But a hush fell on the noisy load as the 
fast falling ‘flakes covered them with a 
quickness scarcely imaginable by one to 
whom a north-western blizzard is un- 
known, And before long the horses grew 
restive and almost unmanageable under 
the fury of the pitiless blast. 

With strong hands and steady'nerve 
George contrived to keep them under 
control. But their movement had sub- 
sided to a walk, and the track was in 
some places rapidly filling, notonly with 
the snow which was falling, but with 
that which had lain on the ground before, 
cavght up and drifting in the violent 
wind. 

The advancing twilight of the short 
winter day was beginning to add its ob- 
scurity to the darkness of the storm when 
Caleb whispered under his breath: 

‘« Where are we, anyway ”” 

*‘T don’t know,” came in answer as 
low. “Don’t let on. It won’t do any 
good for them to get frightened. The 
horses have been taking their own way 
this half-hour, for I can’t hold ’em 
against this wind.” 

‘* We've left the road, haven’t we ?” 

‘* Yes, I’m sure of it, but I couldn’t tell 
when, in these drifts.” 

‘‘Tildrive now,” said Caleb. 

‘* When are we going to get home, 
boys ?”’ came ina girl’s pitiful voice. 

‘Oh, before long,” said George, cheer- 
ily. ‘‘ It’s awfully hard for the horses to 
make headway, you know. Here, let me 
shake the snow off you. You looklikea 
pack of drifts yourselves.” 

‘* Sing now,” called out Caleb. ‘* Don’t 


blizzard—look!” 





you know what a lot of jolly songs we 
had last night? Come—George and I 
haye got to have our spirits kept up to do 
this driving.” 

A few brave'voices struck up a lively 
song, butthe chill of the cutting blast 
seemed to penetrate to the hearts and 
still the tongues. The song died out as 
darkness fell deeper and heavier. 

** George,” said Caleb, leaning close to 
him, ‘‘what is going to be the end of this?” 

‘“You andI have heard of plenty of 
such ends,” said George, gloomily. 

‘* There are four of us here,” said Caleb 
with a gaspin hisvoice. ‘‘ Four of one 
family. Oh, poor mother !” 

**We musn't give up,” said George, re- 
solutely. ‘‘ If you and I don’t hold out it 
is easy tosee what the end must be. The 
cold is getting awful. Here Louise, Kitty, 
Janet—all of you, are you cold?” 

‘* Not very,” came in drowsy tones from 
some of the girls. 

George passed the lines quickly to 
Caleb. 

“See here,” he cried, jumping back 
among the others. ‘‘ Stand up, every one 
of you, while I fix your robes.” 

There was a good deal of complaint at 
being disturbed, while one or two girls 
drowsily refused to move. George rough- 
ly seized and shook them, provoking an- 
gry remonstrances. 

‘*Don’t you know,” he said, in tones 
full of a desperate realization of the perils 
of the situation, ‘‘ that you’ll all freeze to 
death if you allow yourselves to get 
drowsy ?” 

The cold grew with every moment more 
bitter and biting. The wind roared on as 
if the Spicit of Winter had sent all his de- 
mons to wreak their fury on the helpless 
earth. The two boys with unwavering 
ucorage faced the cruel blast and the 
blinding snow, alternately holding the 
lines with stiffened hands and trying to 
keep the younger ones astir, while thicker 
and blacker the darkness settled down. 

‘*T tell you what,” said George, again 
springing among the cowering, shivering, 
drowsy company: ‘‘if one of you goes to 
sleep I declare I'll pitch you out into the 
snow.” 





“TI think I’m going to have a lift, 
mother,” said Dick Moore, as he went 
home to dinner that same day. 

* How?” she asked. 

‘* Well, Mr. Graham’s been talking to 
me about the engine to-day. Old Har- 
dy’s been assistant engineer at the factory 
ever since it was built, but the poor old 
fellow’s breaking down and says he can’t 
stand this climate any longer. All drawn 
up with rheumatism, and there’s lots of 
exposure about the work.” 

‘*T’'m afraid it will be pretty hard for 
you,” said his mother, anxiously. 

‘*Me? Ho, I’m asstout and stalwart as 
a buck; look at me!” Hedrew himself 
up and struck out with either arm show- 
ing a form of which any lad of fifteen 
might well be proud. ‘‘I’m almost as tall 
asa man and every bit as strong.” 

‘* Yes, you look as if you could fight 
your way through the world,” said his 
mother with a smile. 

“And fight your way too, mother dar- 
ling.” The big boy was very tenderly fond 
of his mother, ‘‘ Perhaps after a while 
I'll get tobe first engineer, and then I'll 
get tip-top pay, and if little mother wants 
the moon she shall have it regardless of 
cost.” 

‘Until then I suppose I must be content 
without it.” 

*“‘T don't know yet exactly what the 
assistant engineer gets,”’said Dick thought- 
fully;‘‘but it must be a great deal better 
than I am getting now.” 

Going back to the factory after dinner 
Dick received word that the owner of 
the factory desired to see him in his of- 
fice. 

‘‘Hardy sendsto me saying that he 
can no longer act as assistant in the en- 
gine-room,” said Mr. Graham. ‘‘Do you 
feel able to take his place ?” 

‘* Yes, Ido,” said Dick. ‘‘ At any rate 
I can try.” 

‘IT can do no better than let you try, 
for I cannot get any one else on short 
notice. You can begin at once.” 

Dick had found his new duties fully as 





onerous as he had expected, if not more 
so. The Western factory, like sO Many 
other Western things, was in its begin: 
nings, and the most of its equipments 
were rude and insufficient for what wag 
expected of them, rendering the work 
much rougher and harder than would 
have been the case in a more complete es. 
tablishment. As Dick, however, had had 
little experience in anything better, he 
found no fault as he cheerfully and in. 
dustriously gave his whole energies to 
making the best of things under his 
charge. 

As the afternoon wore away Mr. Gra- 
ham walked restlessly up and down his 
small office, giving uneasy glances from 
the window at the fast-increasing storm, 

‘Nothing heard from our young folks 
yet ?” 

At sound of the question Mr. Grahma 
turned to see a man standing in the door- 
way. 

**Oh, your boy went too?” he asked. 

‘*Yes. Isn’t it full time they were 
back ?” 

‘“‘Four of mine went,” said Mr. Gra- 
ham. 

The two men glanced into each other’s 
eyes and their cheeks grew a shade paler, 
but neither spoke his fears. 

Mr. Graham went and looked out again, 
altho well knowing that nothing but driy- 
ing snow could be seen, 

‘“Why,” he said, striving to speak ina 
brisk, unconcerned manner, ‘I think 
they must have stayed over. Yes— 
I'm sure of it. It’s looked threatening all 
day, and I’m sure the squire would object 
to their starting home.” 

“It fairly took away my breath to get 
here,” said the other, shaking the snow 
from his cap. ‘‘I had to hold on to the 
posts when I came round Garland’s cor- 
ner. Hear that blast now!” 

‘Yes, yes, and it’s getting as dark as 
Egypt. Bnt I'm sure they must have 
stayed at the squire’s. Yes, sure.” 

But Mr. Graham’s step was more rest- 
less than before after his neighbor left 
him, and he hastened to get out his horse 
and cutter from its shelter and drive home, 
in the faint hope of finding the pleasure- 
party there. 

He found the half-mile ride a hard one, 
and his heart sank as the quiet within the 
house told him that no young people were 
there, and he was obliged to repeat his 
assurances to his distracted wife, all the 
while feeling that his words held no 
meaning for himself. 





“It’s awful—fairly awful,” said the 
fireman to Dick, as he brought his coal, 
mixed with snow, to the furnace. ‘‘The 
storm the other day took half the roofing 
off the coal sheds, and the snow’s drifting 
in so fast it’s allI can do to get enough 
coal to keep the fires up. Eighteen below 
zero this moment as near as I can see in 
the dark. Ouch! how my hands tingle 
when I get near the fire.” 

‘**No wonder,” said Dick, stepping out- 
of-doors for a pail of snow. ‘Here, hold 
your hands in this or you'll have a rare 
old time with them. Don’t you see they're 
frosted ?” 

‘* Didn't see it till just now,” said the 
man, holding his bloodless fingers near 
the light. 

‘* Here, give me your shovel.” 

For an hour Dick performed the fire- 
man’s duties in addition to his own. 
Shutting-down time came, when the tired 
operatives, the most of whom lived very 
near the factory, gladly went home, these 
living at a distance not daring to brave 
the storm, but accepting the kindly 
offered shelter of their fellow employés. 

The engineer gave a look at the engine 
and, with a few directions to the new as- 
sistant, also took his departure. To Dick 
and the fireman still remained the duty 
of covering fires and leaving things in 
safety for the night. 

‘* You can’t do anything more,” said the 
boy to the fireman, whose frost-bitten 
hands proved to be in bad condition. “‘Go 
home and take care of your hands or you 
won’t be able to do a stroke of work for 4 
week.” 

Left alone Dick addressed himself vig- 
orously to the duties of the hour, last of 
all going again to the coal sheds, the con 
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dition of which wasfar from satisfactory 
tohim. More boards were rapidly becom- 
ing] loosened by the wind. 

“If this keeps up,” he said, turning his 
face up to the wild war of the elements, 
«there'll be no getting a morsel of coal 
out of here by to-morrow.’ 

It was not his business to mend the coal 
sheds. Mr. Grakam’s attention had been 
called to them and he had given orders 
for their repair to Mr. Hardy; but the 

r old man had been losing his memory 

with his strength, and the matter had been 
neglected. 

If was not, however, Dick’s idea of duty 
to his employer to stand strictly upon the 
question of what was, or what was not a 
part of his work. 

“A little tinkering just now,” he said 
to himself, looking critically at the loose 
poards, ‘‘will keep these together until 
the storm lets up, and then we can make 
abetter job of it.” 

It was a harder, longer piece of work 
than he had anticipated. The wind rushed 
against him with such force that it was 
difficult for him to maintain his footing, 
while in the cruel cold his fingers soon be- 
came so benumbed that he could scarcely 
feel hammer and nails and more than 
once dealt himself a cruel blow. After 
one of these the stinging pain drove him 
back to seek for a few moments the shel- 
ter of the engine-room. 

“ What's that glare round there?” he 
said to himself ashe came within range of 
a window commanding a view of the side 
ofthe factory opposite to that on which 
he had been working. ‘‘What a queer 
light it is on the falling snow.” 

Tired and out of breath he gazed for a 
moment without clearly taking in the 
dread significance of the glare, then sprang 
forward in excited alarm. 

“That’s fire!” 

Forgetful of cold or storm or pain, he 
rushed outand around to where the light 
shone. 

It was far away from the engine-room 
far from where anybody could suppose a 
fire should be, but fire it was, which, hav- 
ing been helped on by the strong wind, 
had eaten its way through a pile of refuse 
wood, and was now laying greedy hold 

upon a shed connecting with the main 
portion of the huge wooden building. 

In the bewildered moment in which 
Dick took all this in he saw at once that 
apile of ashes carried from the furnace 
had been laid bare by the wind which had 
then fanned into existence the smolder- 
ing sparks that had lain concealed and 
unsuspected. 

It needed but a glance to tell him that 
no single hand could cope with the dan- 
ger. With every gust of wind the de- 
stroyer gained new vigor and seemed to 
laugh in his face as it crept over the dry 
wood, gaining surer footing with every 
inch, 

“What’s that?’ asked Mr. Graham 
springing to his feet. He had, after 
many aturn up and down his cheerful 
sitting-room at home, sat down for a few 
moments in sheer weariness. 

“It sounds like the factory whistle,” 
said his wife. 

“Yes, the fire alarm. Listen!” 

The quick, sharp “toots” telling of 
danger were borne distinctly on the 
wind. 

“Yes, and I can see a light.”’ 

Well it was for Mr. Graham that his 
employés lived near the factory. Ready 
hands were at work before he arrived 
there and they fought with such good 
will that the fire was subdued before once 
laying its deadly fingers on the main 
building of the factory. 

Faintly the sound of a whistle arose 
above the roar of the storm, at first strik- 
ing upon half-dulled ears, as George, in 
utter despair and exhaustion, for a few 
moments gave up his attempt to arouse 
his companions, while Caleb had dropped 
the reins from his helpless fingers. 

Clearer and louder it came, now in 
short notes, now in a long-drawn whistle, 
and George suddenly raised his head. 

“ Did you hear that, Caleb? Hark!” 

“No, I didn’t hear anything but the 
wind,” said Caleb, in a heavy tone. 

“Idid! There! It’s the factory whis- 
tle. Hurrah, Caleb! Listen boys—girls 


—don’t you hear? It’s life—life! Up, 
up, boys—we’re almost home.” 

Some of. the party roused themselves, 
others were even now in thestupor which 
means death if help be not near. 

‘“*T see a light—a glow through the 
snow. Look, Caleb—give me the lines 
Yes; it’s the factory. Here weare. It’s 
on fire, but there'll be plenty of help for 
us.” 

There was, as the poor castaways drew 
within the circle of light. Again was Mr, 
Graham fortunate in the possession of 
faithful assistants, for not another 
thought gave he to his factory, but with 
voice which inspired the tired horses with 
new courage, he took the reins into his 
own hands, and soon had brought the 
wanderers into blessed shelter. 





Dick Moore. received a second notice to 
meet Mr. Graham in his office. The boy’s 
hands were wrapped up, but he was still 
attending to his work. 

‘* Frozen hands, eh?” 
ployer. 

‘Yes, sir; they got a little nip last 
night.” 

‘*They tell me that you were the first 
person to see the fire. How did you hap- 
pen to? Itwas past work hours.” 

‘‘Thadn’t gone home,” said Dick; ‘‘ the 
coal sheds were ina bad way and I was 
cobbling them up a little.” 

“H’m!” Mr. Graham looked with a 
keen, kindly eye into the bright, honest 
face. It seemed too good and refined a 
one to belong to a person who worked 
only with his hands, 

‘Did you know that the factory would 
have burned down if you hadn’t seen it 
when you did ?” 

‘*T guess so,” said Dick, with a smile. 
“That wind was giving it good help.” 

‘* How is it that a boy like you are ina 
factory?” asked Mr. Graham in a voice of 
earnest interest, 

** My father put all he had into some 
land andcame out here to develop it. 
Then he died suddenly, two years ago. 
Mother needed me, so I left school last 
spring.” 

‘*Did you know that a party of young 
people got: lost on the prairie last night ?” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ And that your blowing that whistle 
guided them home—and—saved every 
life?” 

‘* Hurrah for the old whistle !” shouted 
Dick, making a movement as if to clap his 
hands, but taking a caper about the room 
instead. ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir, but I’m 
awfully glad.” 

‘If it had not been for the work of 
your faithful hands my home would have 
been desolate to-day. It shall be a blessed 
providence to youas wellasto me. Go 
home and take care of your hands. Tell 
your mother I think you had better go 
back to school, and that from this day on 
she and you will be my care.” 
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TRIANGLE. 

1 
29 
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40011 
50001 
60000138 
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A consonant. 

An exclamation. 

A dark, liquid pitch. 

4. A story. 
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Strong, durable and comfortable. 
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5. Parts of the body. 
6. Fraction of a number. 
7. A bad passion. 
8. One who trips in walking. 
From 1 to 8 are idle talkers. 
From 1 to 15 one who beats grain or corn. 
H. 


A NUMERICAL EGIGMA,. 


I am composed of 109 letters and my whole 
isa quotation from Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. 

My 26, 33, 36, 49, 22, 8, isa city in the Uni- 
ted States. 

Ny 24, 102, 32, 11, 21, 55, 61, 104, 58, is an of- 
ficer who keeps records. 

My 29, 5, 20, 68, 57, is a small broom. 

My 11, 63, 83, 76, 70, 85, 15, is aking men- 
tioned in one of Scott’s novels. 

My 3, 90, 12, is a part of the body. 

My 104, 10, 65, is a small carpet. 

My 29, 66, 10, 50, 107, is to hurt. 

My 9, 87, 98, is a number. 

My 69, 74, 59, 103, 85, isa name applied to 
one of the ocean currents. 

My 51, 90, 8, is to weep. 

My 17, 16, 35, 37, 43, 27, 91, 99, 103, 105, 93 
is a fruit. 

My 36, 14, 100, 19, 56, are to be worn. 

My 103, 99, 107, 98, 86, is a chain of moun- 
tains in South America. 

My #2, 48, 27, 6, 13, 64, 1, ia a state. 

My 95, 96, 97, isa student who performs 
menial service for his fellows. 

My 4, 18, 23, is an animal. 

My 30, 31, 2, is a garden tool, 

My 92, 94, is an abbreviation. 

My 339, 53, 80, 45, is a small coin. 

My 95, 91, 92, 93, is a part of the head. 

My 88, 84, 89, is a grain. 

My 28, 71, 72, 54, 25, means odor or smell. 

My 101, 106, 109, isan enemy. 

My 81, 39, 79, 38, 41, is a body of water. 

My 40, 42, 46, is to strike. 

My 34, 78, 77, 47, 81, is a territory. 

My 7%, 52, is a note of the scale. 

My 5, 60, 59, 69, is to aid. 

My 108, 67, 73, is a place for wayfarers. 

My 82, 60, 38, is asmaller body of water 

than an ocean. E. D. H. 


CAGED BIRDS. 


1. It is undecided whether we go first to 
Scotland or to Land’s End. 

2. We have been reading of days historic 
on Dorchester Heights. 

8. The road from Fond du Lac ran east 
for a few miles. Then turned north. 

4. The advice of an eminent M. D.: “ As 
aspring tonic rowing is among the best 
prescribed.” 

5. The brilliant Mexican sunlight had no 
bad effects, for each casement had awnings. 

6. The illness of the Prefect forced the 
other officers to do double duty. 

7. Do you wish this keg returned to its 
owner, or forwarded to you ? 

8. While listening to the fair Spaniard’s 
harp, you can but exclaim, ‘‘ How sweet !”’ 

9. Washington and Lincoln! Such ex- 
amples of the homespun hero none dare de- 
spise. 

10. The yacht will lose the race. 
this breeze her jib is worthless. 

11. Hear the ice creak! It either snows 
or blows to-day ! 

12. That Indian boy is bright and smart. 
I never saw a better in the school. 


13. Stop. Don’t try to drive old Mac away 
from his little master Donald. I. L. H. 
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Selections. 


BOOKS THAT HAVE HELPED MB. 


IT 1s the books we read before middle 
life that do most to mold our characters 
and influence our lives; and this not only 
because our naturesare then plastic and 
our opinions flexible, but also becattse to 
produce lasting ee it is Decessary 
to give a great author time and. medita- 
tion. The books that are with us in the 
leisure of youth, that we love for a time 
not only with the enthusiasm but with 
something of the exclusiveness of a first 
love, are those that enter as factors for- 
ever in our mental life.—JUDGE RoBERT 
C. PmMan, in the February Forum. 


2 


In Et Cetera, Mr. Traill does me the 
honor of alluding to my researches about 
‘*Puss in Boots.” The facts are these: 
‘* Puss” is a moral story in Russia, Sicily, 
amung the Avars,and at Zanzibar. In those 
countries the Cat helps the Man from a 
motive of gratitude. In France, Italy, 
India. and elsewhere, ‘‘Puss in Boots” is an 
immoral story: the Cat is a swindler, the 
Marquis de Carabas is his accomplice, Is 
the moral the primitive part and essence 
of the story, or is the moral a later idea 
tagged on? M. Gaston de Paris thinks 
the Zanzibar version is the original. 
There the man is ungrateful to the kind 
beast, and is punished by awaking to find 
his prosperity a dream. Mr. Traill thinks 
the story is the original thing, and the 
moral an afterthought. Whois to decide ? 
It is odd, in any case, that when Cruik- 
shank illustrated and re-wrote ‘‘Puss in 
Boots” fora moral purpose, he introduced 
the moral motive of gratitude in the Cat. 
Now he — invented this, for he was 
no Folklorist, and his invention thus 
meee with the tale as told by Avars and 

Swahilis. Human fancy has these narrow 
limits, which cause literary coincidences. 
—ANDREW LANG, in Longman’s Magazine. 
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Farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


ROADS AND ROAD-MAKING. 
BY E. P, POWELL. 











No subject is of more importance to the 
farmer than highways. He has in part 
overlooked this since the building of rail- 
roads began. The aggregate financial loss 
from bad roads is greater than the losses 
that accrue from unjust railroad tariff. 
While the farmer fights the railroad mo- 
nopoly in order to get his crops to market 
on remunerative terms, he loses, the coun- 
try through, far more, in the wear and tear, 
waste and loss of time incurred by not at- 
tending to the common highways, that no 
monopoly but mud and dust can interfere 
with. 

The tax per mile of our country roads 
varies from fifty to very nearly or quite two 
hundred dollars a mile. [ have not the means 
at hand to determine approxirsately tbe 
miles of highway in New York State, and 
the total expense of working them, but you 
see it goes very high into the millions. Iam 
not willing to say that it is all loss and 
waste, but it is very nearly a straightfor 
ward case of waste. But you say the farm- 
ers for the most part work out their taxes 
and so there is no direct loss tothem. This 
is a double mistake, for the farmer not only 
loses his time, but loses his road also; for 
he neither knows how to build a road nor 
does he, as arule, undertake to doit. He 
does the least work possible ; and when his 
time is out, quits, whatever may be thecon- 
dition of the road. He imagines that he is 
simply dodging a tax; but he is playing 
tricks on himself. When I see a group of 
road-workers suckling hoe handles and 
gossiping,[ say, Gentlemen, you are highway 
robbers, every one of you. You are robbing 
yourselves of the privileges your own laws 
allow you of having a decent road. A 
thrifty farmer cannot spare the time in 
summer to work roads, and if he does he 
had better put his work in as a gift and pay 
his tax besides. That word tax has brought 
over the ocean an old-world sentiment with 
it which we must get ridof. In this coun- 
try it means a privilege, and a tax taxes no 
man. It stands for a right we have to good 
bridges, good post-offices, good roads, good 
schools, and other good things. Every 
farmer gets back the full worth of his taxes, 
and a great deal more, unless he cheats 
himself. Any decent farmer can make 
more than one dollar a day by attending to 
his farm, and paying his road tax in money. 
So, after all, the millions put into roads are 
not saved because the farmer pretends to 
**work’’ out his tax. 

The very urgent necessity is on us to 

adopt anew system of road-making. On 
this point Iam confident of being in har- 
mony with growing public sentiment. On 
all sides, both east and west, the cry is in- 
creasing against the shameful state of our 
highways. It isthe honor of country life. 
One-half our time we are compelled to keep 
off the highways altogether, or go on, with 
guch a measure of discomfort and damage 
to vehicles that our loss of pleasure is 
only matched by our loss of property. The 
present system is a failure ofnecessity. We 
have some teas of thousands of path-masters, 
fresh appointees each year, and all of them 
men without knowledge or experience. If 
they possess any ideas on the subject of 
road building, those ideas are pretty sure to 
be wrong. The general plan of fixing roads 
is to plow out the side ditches, and with a 
horse-scraper haul the dirt on the center of 
the road-bed. The average country road of 
fifteen feet width is from one foot to two 
feet higher in the center than on the edges. 
If you remind the path-master that Mc- 
Adam’s rule was never to let the center of 
such a road be over two inches higher than 
the sides, he asks who McAdam is, anyhow, 
and if McAdam proposes to bess this job. 
His idea of graveling a road is to baul gravel 
on broken stones to make a top ridge about 
wide enough for a single wagon truck. All 
vehicles avoid this as long as the roads are 
dry, and when compelled to mount it drive 
of necessity on one line, quickly forming a 
rut. In six mouths the gravel is cut into 
the mud in masses, leaving the road worse 
than ever. The idea of a road-bed wide 
enough for teams to meet easily, and so 
broad and smooth that wagons will not 
travel in lines and form ruts is consid- 
ered, if considered at a)l, as too extravagant 
for consideration. 

We have first of all in our road work to un- 
derstand that we cannot mend what has 
never been made. We must first havea 
road before wecan repair it. It is a mistake 
to suppose that a four or six rod lane sur- 





veyed across the country, constitutes a 
road. A road is adefiniteresult of ideas 
put into such lanes, in such a way as to con- 
stitute a good solid, dry driveway for vehi- 
cles, and haulway for loads. To mend a 
road isto keep it so thatin wet weather 
and in fair it shall retain a smooth, uniform 
bed free from holes, and from obstructions. 
The first need of every townis a stone- 
crusher. The same need is foremost in our 
village corporations. A good road-bed can 
seldom be made by any other artifice. A 
road, once made, can be annually repaired 
ata trifling expense. The heavy expense 
comes at the outset, and may be profit- 
ably met by a town debt, the interest on 
which does not exceed the annual tax on 
the present method. 

The Rural New Yorker, some time ago, 
gave this estimate: ‘* We know of one town- 
ship in which there are twenty-seven miles 
of road. For eighteen years it has cost 
$2,500 a year to repair them. The interest 
on this, and the capital would amount to 
$45,000, which would be over $1,000 a mile. 
If, during the first of the eighteen years the 
roads had been thoroughly macadamized, 
scarcely any further expense would have 
been needed during the eighteen years. In 
the one case we have roads rarely in order, 
and sometimes nearly impassable; in the 
other, good roads always. If country peo- 
ple are short-sighted in one thing more than 
another, it is in the care of their roads, or 
ratherin the indifference with which they 
regard them.’’ This is well stated. 

The principles of good road building in- 
volve a treatise. I can only give an outline. (1) 
The width of aroad-bed should be fully 
thirty feet, for leading highways; widening 
to forty or fifty feet inside village corpora- 
tions, and in city suburbs. The more rural 
roads should be twenty feet wide. This 
width should be thoroughly laid; that is, 
have atrue bottom, and be covered with 
gravel. (2) The slope of the road-bed should 
not exceed one foot to thirty;and one to 
fifty, when pavements are used. The very 
worst error of country roads is the extraor- 
dinary slope or pitch from center to side. 
(3) A simple McAdam road requires only a 
foot thickness of gravel, or finely broken 
stone; but a Telford road is constituted of a 
substratum of stone blocks set on edge, and 
covered by layers of broken stone, and 
gravel. Cobble-stones may be used for the 
substratum of stone blocks. The Telford 
pavement would be economy in all thickly 
settled districts. General Gillmore states 
the comparative value of such a road in 
these words: ‘‘If fifty horses are just suffi- 
cient to conduct traffic on a given length of 
smooth broken stone road, it will require 
seventy-one horses to conduct the same traf- 
fic, on the same length of road, if moist and 
dusty; 112 horses if the road be covered with 
ruts and mud; 192 horses if the ruts and mud 
are bad.” 

As a matter of profit there is no question 
about the advantages of good road making. 
That we are coming to it in time is also cer- 
tain; but the question now is how to get 
the people to see the possibility of really 
good solid roads for all weather, and their 
pecuniary advantage in insisting on having 
such roads. 

It was a dreary and long fight that led at 
last to the stock law, and the removal in 
large degree of highway fences. Yet it was 
estimated that unnecessary fencing in IIli- 
nois cost over one hundred millions of dol- 
lars,in Missouri ninety millions, and in 
New York at least one hundred and fifty 
millions. These are very handsome sums 
of money to throw away, but many farmers 
will willingly do this, if you will let them 
do itin their own way. What astirif the 
state should tax them the same amount to 
use in building the same fences ! 

A road is supposed to be traveled by hu- 
man beings. You may depend upon it there 
are other travelers that you have seldom 
noticed. Weeds travel the roads in spread- 
ing from town to town and state to state. 
They are not blown about by the wind any- 
where near as much as you reckon. Ex- 
amine one hundred single or maases of 
dandelion stamens floating in the air and 
you will possibly find one seed attached. I 
do not think you will find one in one thou- 
sand. Watcha patch of Canada thistles and 
you will see that it spreads almost wholly 
by ruuning roots under-ground. Then 
to help matters you cut your thistles in 
seed, carry them to your barns, mix them 
with the manure, and carefully sow them 
with your turnipsand your oats. What the 
farmer does not do in this way be does by 
means of his highways. If a new weed 
comes to town you will first find it in the 

road, unless some woman has bought it as 
a flower, and raised a crop in her flower-bed; 
and there are many weeds that do not, 
fortunately, succeed in getting off the roads, 
Such are sweet clover and the yellow creep- 


ing trefoil. You may find miles of bur- 
docks, and miles of bull-thistles strung 
along roadways, which do succeed in going 
out each way into the farms. Toone travel- 
ing in the Western States the most astorish- 
ing sight is the vast acreage of nettles, 
thistles, mulleins, elecampane and sticking 
burs of all sorts. The highways, especially 
the railways, are a solid mass of the vilest 
weeds, and these flank out each way mak- 
ing an army of plant rascality that 
originally came from Asia and Europe. 
They have traveled in the main along, 
and by means of our roadways. Here 
they are seldom cut, notwithstanding 
laws demanding it; and from the roads 
they invade the farms. With clean roads, 
clean of obtrusive vindictive weeds, the 
labor on our farms would be reduced from 
one-half to one-tenth. 

Once more, any right consideration of 
roads must include the subject of sanita- 
tion. Every street should be positive- 
ly drained. If natural slopes are lack- 
ing, there should be sewers. If not 
you may count to a certainty on good 
conditions for fever, diphtheria and ague. 
Then every road, no matter where it 
leads, should be well lined with trees. 
These are not for shade and beauty only, 
but sanitary agents. They cool and soften 
the air, and render it safer in intense heat; 
they protect the body of man and beast from 
fervid sun, and give us tenacity and en- 
durance. No man should be allowed to 
cut down a street-tree without permission 
ofthe town. This subject is not considered 
with half the weight that belongs to it. 
The sanitation of highways will also 
consider with emphasis the permission 
of stagnant drains and marshy spots. These 
may, asa rule, be always found near dis- 
trict school-houses. The old rule was to 
utilize such spots by building a school- 
house on them. In this way the human 
race is constantly being rendered tougher 
and stronger by the early elimination of all 
feeble and susceptible children. A grave- 
yard of the old sortand all crowded ceme- 
teries should also be forbidden adjacent to 
the highway. They are poisonous and dan- 
gerous. The ghosts that rise from graves 
are exhalations that make ghosts. 

Roads should be part and parcel of the 
general view—adding to the effect of the 
landscape. I allow that in many places we 
find truly lovely streets, which make the 
hillsides and valleys more charming for their 
contiguity. When fences are entirely 
cleared away, and the land is kept clean to 
the gutters, a street is often as lovely a spot 
as can be constructed. But if you know 
anything more excruciatingly ugly than a 
street full of burdocks, bordered by break- 
ing-down fences, propped and patched, the 
receptacle of old pans, and barrels, and 
broken chamber sets, with here and there 
brush thrown out of a half-trimmed orchard, 
then I don’t wish to see it. I can take you 
along highways within five miles of this 
city that rival the scenes in Dante’s “In- 
ferno’’; and as for the smells, those that 
Coleridge discovered in a stage-coach, ayg 
Jockey Club beside them. In fact, our 
streets, as ornamental, would furnish a 
theme for Mark Twain, .illustrated by 
Thomas Nast, If you have a lot of used-up 
tin-ware pitch it in the street. 

Hedges, if fine, and kept in good form, 
are an elegant border for a roadway; but so 
few of them are anything but monstrous, 
untrimmed, unshapely affairs, reaching 
out ferocious arms to tear the traveler, that 
it is best to dispense with them altogether. 
Hedges will be better cared for if used 
within private grounds, to border drives, 
or serve as screens. Variety is, of course, 
desirable, but consider how wretched is the 
effect of the irregularity in the planting 
and keeping of trees along a country street. 
Trees, at irregular intervals, with a ming- 
ling of dead ones or broken ones is the uni- 
versal custom. We have very few truly 
lovely thoroughfares, of a mile’s length, in 
the State of New York. Nor shall we have 
under the present system. This sketchy 
outline of my subject leaves much yet to be 
said. But the main object I have in view 
is toimpress the fact that Americans can 
have good roads if they will, while those 
they have are a loss, a discomfort and a dis- 
grace. 

CLINTON, N.Y. 
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COAL ASHES FOR HENS. 


Nor only will coal ashes furnish a fine 
place for hens to roll in, but if allowed free 


access to them they will eat the small, part- 
4 burned bits of coal that come through 
the sieve. It is one way the hens have 
of getting solid material in their gizzards 
with which to grind their food. We have 
seen black specks in egg shells which were 
undoubtedly the product of small pieces of 
charred coal eaten by the fowls,--The 
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HOW TO COOK SPAGHETTI, 


[A CORRESPONDENT, who is the author ofa 
novel in which “Frobisher” is a leading char. 
acter, sends us the following recipe, which we 
vouch for as a good one.—ED.] 








SPAGHETTI A LA FROBISHER. 


Buy your Spaghetti of C— Bros,, — 
Spring Street. Also your Parmesan chee.e 
and your olive oil and any other Italian 
edibles you may fancy. After contracting 
a large debt (which you will find it impossi- 
ble to avoid, since C—- Fratelli resolutely 
refuse to send in bills more than once a year) 
write a book, publish it by subscription, 
send the prospectus to the Fratelli. They 
willtake twocopies. After reading your book, 
whether from exhaustion or from. despair, 
or, let us hope from the noble conviction 
that a man who writes a book ought to be 
supported, as Socrates proposed to his 
judges that he should be, for the rest of hig 
days at the public expense—after reading 
your book, they will never send you another 
bill. Continue, however, resolutely order. 
ing your Spaghetti, and cook as follows: 

Boil the Spaghetti from twenty-five min 
utes to half an hourin salt and water—the 
water to boil before you drop in the Spa- 
ghetti. If on testing the Spaghetti it is 
stiff and hard, it is too little cooked; if on 
dropping it on a dish it sinks into a mushy 
mass, it is too much cooked. Avoid Scylla 
as well as Charybdis, for Spaghetii, like the 
famous little girl, is, when it is good, very 
very good, but when it is bad 1t is horrid, 

For the sauce, take (an editor is not al- 
lowed more) half a pound of beef (no fat) 
and cook it slowly for hours, adding ito it 
canned or other tomatoes and half an onion, 
Add water from time to time, if needed, to 
prevent a drought; thicken a little wita 
flour. 

Sprinkle over each portion grated Parme- 
san cheese, then put on the sauce. In eat 
ing, never cut up, mutilate or otherwise 
maltreat, but lift reverently to the expect- 
ant lips in all its longitude. 

On dispositig of one forkful ask your soul 
what you think of life. 

If at first you do not succeed, try, try 
again. And when people ask you, didn’t 
he write a book, say,yes; but he also taught 
me how to cook Spaghetti the divine. 

Yours, 
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INTRODUCED PLANTS. 
THE great majority of our troublesome ~ 








tries, and a record of their first appearance 
and subsequent distribution is interesting, 
not only to the horticulturist, but to the 
botanist and ethnologist. To the botanist 
the study of the distribution and spread of 
introduced plants, as we are able to trace 
them in the comparatively limited time 
since plants were first studied, gives great 
aid in determining the manner in whith 
plants were originally distributed. To the 
ethnologist the study of introduced plants 
is of the greatest importance, as the migra 
tions of man can often be traced by them. 
It is claimed, and is doubtless true, that the 
nationality of settlers on a certain spot can 
be determined by the weeds that are left, 
and many illustrations can be given to” 


day, the course of the tribes that came from 
Asia to Central Europe during the Middle 
Ages is marked by certain plants peculiar 
to the Asiatic steppes that followed them. 
Our American Indians call the Plantaia, 
Plantago major, the Footsteps-of the 
Whites, as though produced by the tread of 
the European pioneers; it certainly has fol- 
lowed the European colonists wherever they 
have gone, and is now found in all parts of 
the world, carried through man’s uncol- 
scious aid from its original home 
in Northern Asia. This plant wes 
found in Northwest America by eafly 
explorers, and many have been carried 
there by early Aleutian colonists from its 
home across Behring Straits. The ThorD- 
apple, Datura Stramonium,a native of East- 
ern Asia, was gradually spread all over 
Europe by Gypsy bands, who made frequent 
use of its poisonous qualities, After the 
war of the deliverance the Tick-seed, Coris- 
permum Marshallii, a plant allied to our 
Chenopodium, and confined originally to 
the steppes of the Dneiper, was found 
wherever the Cossacks hadencamped. Our 
Water-weed, Anacharis Canadensis, here 4 
harmless plant, growing in ponds and shal- 
low streams, was introduced to England 
about 1842; it began immediately to spread 
with great rapidity through the subdivision 
of its rocts and stems alone, and soon filled 
ponds and rivers all over Great Britain, 12 
many cases tosuch an extent as to seriously 
interfere with navigation. Later it was 10- 





American Cultivator. 


with equal rapidity, 
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weeds are introduced from foreign coum — 
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Absolutely Pure. 


wader never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 

tad who lesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
= kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
mult tude ¢ < L pad test, short weight alum or phosphate 


id only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OuPARY, Sos Watt see N.Y 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
THE FISHING-ROD MANUFACTURER. 
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Send for his new 100 page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Fishing Rods, Reels, Lines, Flies, Hooks, Rod Trim- 
mings, etc. 

Catalogue also contains original articles on Fish- 
ing, written by the most noted anglers of the present 
day, Which will be ready about Jan. Lith. Send at 
once. Address, 


: | THOS. H. CIIUBB, 
Post Mills Vt. 
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Send SIX Cents 
or a sample 


Poe 


And Pair of Ouffs 


ade of cloth, and 
-—F styles, Per- 





4 economical. 
= re completely "REVERSIBLE. 


Reveneue ¢ OLLAN C CO... 2 2% Kilby St., Boston, 





FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


, (Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
: 19 and 21 WEST 224 ®t., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 
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tee satisfac- 
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20rH ST., N. Y. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MID DLETOWN, 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 

87 John St., New York, 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS or 

PUMPS, 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden 

Enuines, Pamp Chain and 

Fixtures, lron Curbs, Yard 

Hydrants, Street Washers 





and 


etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED Lw 1822. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universa] Exhi- 
bition at Paris, 4 oy tn 
ib? ; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 
and’ Centennial Exhibition’ 








W,APPLIN& Co. 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbary 8&t, 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 








HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 


| Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
QORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 








STYLISH A*0 PER-| 
FECT FITTING. 
Square Toe, Square 
Vamp, Square Top, 
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A Prett. § »twith a Perfect Fit- 
ting Sh #2 . most desirable, and 
can be tained by wearing 
HOUGH & FORD’S celebrated 
shoes. 

Ask your dealer tor them, or 
send a postal card to us tor the 
address of firms selling our Shoes. 

HOUGH & FORD, 

Rochester, New York. 


“THE EB. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 

s Cocke for cabie Bpldings and Private Residences. 

383 Washington Street, Boston, 


aiden Lane, a York, 
170 State Ntreet, Chicage 






















THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK -OF WELL BALLASTED 
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FACTS! 


Averill Paint 


Has been before the Public for 18 
Years, and has proved, by 
test of time, to be the 


VERY BEST PAINT 
ON THE M ARKET. 


ITIS READY FOR USE! 


More economical than Lead and Oil, covers better, 
and is far moredurable. We guarantee this Paint 
will prove satisfactory to the purchaser when ap- 
plied according to directions. We do not mean a 
guaranty of satisfaction only when the paint is first 
applied—as any paint is satisfactory when first ap- 
plied—but our guaranty embraces a sufficient time to 
properly test its merifs. 

The following is the purport of testimonials we are 
constantly recdiving. 

J. J. THOMAS, EsqQ., editor of the Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman, Union Springs. N. Y., writes: “I 
have now used the Averill Paint yearly for nine 
years, and it has given entire satisfaction, being 
cheaper, drying sooner, adhering better and lasting 
longer than any other paint that I know of. Please 
send me,” etc. 

Hon. P. T. BARNOM, Bridgeport, Conn., says: “1 
have used the Averill Paint on over sixty of my 
buildings with entire satisfaction. In future shall 
use no other.” 

ROSSMAN & MCKINSTRY, Hudson, N. Y., write: 

“The Farmers’ National Bank, of Fon city, was 
painted withthe Averill Paint in October, 1878. It is 
being painted at present time, November, 1884, with 
the Averill—will use no other. It isthe most promi- 
nent building in the city: cost $75,000.” 


Send for Sample Cards of beautiful shades to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


32 Burling Sip, New York City. 


vertu servis, TOUS $y Gonbency: Boston 





VUareful Service. 
Reliable Dealing. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





54 Washington St., 


# 
gz Of pai veland, Chicago, 
Loui io. 


Experience shows the superiority over bristles of the 


j “IDEAL FELT TOOTH POLISHER” prreceeers 
ee MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. SEES Ad é 
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3 EACH POLISHER LASTS 10 DAYS. HOLDER rRi SMABLE. z 

Has earned higheet professional and general -- 
Gerecenents. he eminent novelist. Mr. Geo. W. 

writes: “ Thaveyour brush in 

gives the tee 


use. It ae pat 
sh.”’ Mailed 


an extremely pleasant feeiing of pol- 
‘prepaid. — - 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 

Medal by the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 




















on usefal Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
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Send for one. It wil! fill you with astonishment and delight 
pay balance $8, 50 when yon get ’ 
organ. Send P.O. order Registered 

Letter or by Express. Address 





posta 


and Overlan 














b Richie one, wittucky Lot stint AN 
= Er YORKERS CANNOT FA ag MAKE 
| ream Price Only Six 


6 00.1 
SPECIAL OFFER 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE INDEPENDENT, 


To any onewho will mention The Inde 
tal pote or mone 
made especially for 1 


Or : Regular $1.50 Binder for 95 cents. post-paid. 


We will also 
or 
Tnion, Selentipe 4 


Times 
ton f 10 post. 1.50. Century, Serib- 
Bore, “artantte bee neat. st. Nichoign P'Berpere Monthin’ Oxting 





‘on 
steck. Bend. for a li 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 


—_—_______-—__ --_.--____. . 
Tus Ilnpursspurt Pass 81 amp 23 Ross Srna 


erate 
erry Sheet French Music Boxes and 

from a waltz to ahymnu, with 
HUNDRED Bal Chane. ivosbarcerentiatact nthan 
Rito RREO. more pleasure. This ay = Q isthe wd 


american ROLLER ORGAN 


strumenteand the 
aren te can ement ever pre- 
he public. It play °S 


SACRED MUSIC 
WARCHES WALTZES,  POLAAS, digg 


hurch 
well seany organ” Nothing Sealiee orcombiningsonany 


‘andest and most 


. features can be found in French or Swiss Music Boxes. cost 


ing $100 
THA 
IL 

300 PER MUO 


¥ CARVED CASES with masic. 
ene bets D. send 82.50 when you order and 


122 128 Nassau Street, New York 


ndent. and inclose 


order for the amount, we will send a binder 
dent. 


Indepen 


to the subscribers of The ha a Hed Binders 


Christian 
and Youth's Com- 


~2 sizes kept in 





my we mention om this 1 publ 


10 Murray Street, New York. 








FOR STEEP OR FLAT ROOFS 
GAN BE PUT ON BY BY ANY PERSON, 


THOUSANDS OF ROLLS SOLD ANNUALLY po, 
BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRiPTIOg "08 
SEND FOR NEW C!tRCULAR,CONTAININ 

LIST AND REFERENCES O Pater 


ACENTS WANTED. 


M. EHRET, JR. & CO 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Philadelphia and Chicago, 


*““oSsGOop" 
U.S. Standard Scales 
e, Sent on trial. Freight 
paid. Fully warran. 

ted. 3 TON $35, 


Ocher™ sizes propor | 
pene low. Thee 

nts well paid. 
a “983005 & THOMPSON, Binghamton. N. Y, 


rated book free, 
TRAVEL. _@ 
NORDDEUTSCHER Love 


STEAMSHIP COMPA 

Shorg route to London, via eaeeen dad to the 
pprinent Lite. the naenitcs ons fast fone 

LAHN ALE: hel DER, 


ait ULDA 
from 5,°00 to & 000 en ah Pisces poll 
a leave New York took ip horse-powaas 
ay 
Averaze time from New York to _Southemete 
days, and to London less than $ da 
‘or London_ speciai train awens passengers ij 
Southampton Docks on landing, 
Steamers of — line take the southerly route dup 
the ice seasu 
‘irst cabin table equal tothat of the finest By 
ropean hotels. Apply to 


OELRICHS & CO.,. 2 Bowling Green, 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY ral THIS ue OF 
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CHICAGO, TOCk ISLAND & PACIFIC RY 


Its main r Mane and branches include — 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK 
pa DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, un 


routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trané 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of througt 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock Island Route.”’ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and 8t. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, CHITA, 


HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points is 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety er 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8&t 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indiaz 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
5.6 ST.JOHN, €E.A.HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l jen’) Tt. & Pass. Agt 
CHICAGO, 


ppuE NOW WELL KOWS ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


Is reached in sixty hours from New York by the el 
gant steamers of the Quebec &. 8. Co., sailta weekly. 
The situation of these islands south of the Gu 
Stream renders FROST UNKNOWN, and the porous 
coral formation PREVENTS MALARIA. The Que 
aoe 5 . Co. also atapatch highest aa passenget 
At pal West n davs for Santa Cruz ané 
the pevncipal est ‘odin Tslends, affording a charm- 
g tropic Tip at a cost of about five dollars pet 
day. For an particulars ag Ae * 
anda. 


: AHERN ¥,, Quebec 
HOS. COOR & SONS 2F1 Erondway. New York 
or A. E. OUTERBRI DGE & & CO. en 


VICTO eres 
Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 7 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 
182—188 Columbus Avenue, Bosten, M 
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